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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



Towards the close of last May, Rer. Messrs. Cooke and Towne publishad a 
pamphlet, entitled, "Hints to an Inquirer, on the subject of Baptism," in which 
the views and practices of the Baptists were so treated, that some reply, on the 
part of the denomination, seemed to be called for. On application to Mr. Hague, 
he immediately prepared a Review of that work, and this called forth a Rejoinder, 
from Messrs. Cooke and Towne, which was published in one small volume ;— first, 
their "Hints," in a fair, legible type; next, Mr. Hague's Review, in type so fine 
and dim, that very few persons could read it without endangering their eyes; and 
then their Rejoinder to the Review, in type large and clear. Thus, while in their 
advertisement there was an appearance ef candor, in publishing both sides, there 
was, in reality, a want of candor and fairness, in so publishing the Review, tluit 
very few could do it justice in the perusal. 

In the "Note" to Cooke and Towne's Rejoinder, it is said, "We learn that com- 
plaint has been made of our printing the whole of Mr. Hague's pamphlet with ours. 
HiB publishers, in putting it forth without securing the copyright, as they might 
have done for a trifle, virtually gave it to the public, and have no legal or moral 
right, and no right on the score of courtesy, to complain of any one for publishing 



it." 



Allowing, that while omitting to take out a copyright (as is iiaual, in publishing 
a small pamphlet), we forfeited our claim of " legal right," we are unable to see that 
it can affect our "moral right," or annul all claim of "courtesy!" They were 
distinctly informed, that wr objected to their publishing our work in the way they 
did. There is a "law of trade," in reference to republishing foreign works, not 
entitled to a copyright in this country, that he who first obtains a complete copy, 
secures to himself the right of publishing; and in so high regard is this law of 
honor and courtesy held, that in some few instances, where it has been violated, 
the course has been condemned, on the part of the 'trade,' by a refusal to 
purchase or sell copies of the edition thus published. How, then, must our surprise 
have been excited, to find this law of honor, and regard t:. moral right, so strictly 
adhered to by men of the world, unheeded by those who profess to be governed by 
the pure principles of the gospel ! 

It has been our wish, in issuing the "Examination of the Rejoinder," by Mr. 
HaiTuOf ^ publish both sides fully— to put forth the whole discussion in one 
vduine. But the copyright of the " Hints " and " Rejoinder " having been secured 
to the publishers, we have not been permitted to put these works in our own type, so 



iy publishers' notice. 

M to hare the numbers of the pages to succeed each olher in regular order, as wouhl 
hare been desirable. We have, however, purchased the right of printing from the 
stereotype plates of Messrs. Cooke and Towne's productions, and bound them up 
with our own publications; although, to accomplish our object, we have been forced 
to adopt type unlike our own, and to leave the paging without arrangement, which 
would give the whole an appearance of unity. 

Nevertheless, the public will see that we have done all that we could, under the 
circumstances of the case, to present to view the whole discussion in a form which 
shall be easy of perusal, and convenient for the sake of reference. As we have not 
cared to secure for ourselves pecuniary profit, we may ask with the more confidence, 
that the whole may be read with a candid mind, " an applying conscience, and a 
ntentive memory.** 

For the benefit of such as are already in possession of the previous works, and 
may feel indisposed to purchase the same again, Mr. Hague's Examination of 
Messrs. Cooke and Towne's Rejoinder has been republished in a separate form, and 
may be had at a reduced price. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 

Boiton, D9e9mUr, 184S. 
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HINTS TO AN INQUIRER 



INTRODUCTION/ 

Those who practise immersion aasmne the position, thst 
they may lawfully debar from the Lord's table all who ad- 
minister baptism in other ways. This gives the qnestioa 
before ns an importance which otherwise would not belong to 
it. If the exdusire principle adrocated by this body of Chris- 
tians is defensible on scriptural grounds, Che greater part of 
Christ's professed disciples are intruders at his table. Buti 
if, on the other hand, Immersers are wrong, they are guilty 
of exercising an usurped authority in the house of God, and 
of withholding the children's bread. 

The honest inquirer on this subject, therefore, in settling 
the question, whether he shall be immersed and unite with 
Immersers, must, at the same time, settle the question as to 
close communion. He cannot join them in church fellowship, 
without giving his sanction to their exclusive principle. This 
£ust he should take along with liim, through the whole argu- 
ment, and put every suggestion in favor of immersion to the 
test of the inquiry — Is this sure and scUisfactory ground on 
tohkh to hose close communion ? 

As to the use of names, we must be excused from using the 
term *' Baptists," for those who practise immersion. The 
application to them of this name, is equivalent to a concession, 
that we do not baptize . A nd there is a kind of charm attached 
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to the name, carr3ring with it an impression, injarions to the 
force of opposite arguments. The influence of a name on this 
subject, has an illustration of this kind. A Campbellite, hold- 
ing forth to an uncultivated audience at the west, in favor of 
immersion, broke forth in the following eloquent appeal :— > 
*' Was it John the Methodist ? No. Was it John the Epis- 
copaU^r Nk). Wasit Johki'tAe Ptei^byt^ri^T K^ It 
was John the Baptist. ^^ And this was doubtless the end of all 
strife, for those who could be convince^ by the sound of a 
name. But the sound of a name has its influence more or less 
with all ; ^nd it is not fit that in this respect, an advantage 
should be conceded to either side. For any sect to claim the 
exehisive vse of the term Ba^rtists^ is ne move ei|iiitaiUe tlkn 
that Uifey should claim an exclusive use of the neonebelieTenr^ 
in a way to im^^y that no others believe in Christ but tium^ 
8eliKes% But if they choose thus to beg the question, it \b tu^ 
wise in us to coneede it. We take the liberty, lliefclibte, s^ 
far as we have oocaskin to apply a name in these remarks^ W 
use the %»tm Immersers instead of Baptists— a term whidk^ 
need not be offensive to them, as it las no snvidiDm intent witH 
us. We are aware that immersion, unMnptuval as we t^nh 
ceive it to be, is associated with the purest fbelings e(f many 
devout disciples of our blessed Lord ; and far be it from us to 
tiifle with such feelings. But the csose of truth recpeores it 
of all Pedobaptisks, that they take special pains to break tM 
force of a habit ; and discard, entirely, the use of a tenn n^ 
usurious to themselves. And, furthermore, it is the dut)^ of 
Immersers, themselves, to discard its exclusive use, and thAI' 
for the sake of consistency. In their new translation of ClMl 
Bible, they have substituted immerse, for baptize, under tlie 
idea that baptize is not a fit and proper word to express the 
thing, and thus have virtually expunged baptism from the Bi- 
ble. And now it is passing strange, if they, who are taking 
mocwures to deprive the Christian world of the tetj naiae id 
biptiaa, should assume the monopoly of that mae, mi4 «t)f4# 



* 

AeiiMelved tbe only Bnptists. Surely, after hftving blotted 
the word ftom the Bible, they will not deem it fit to retail it 
as the name of their seet. Tboag^h the seet ia its infiney, 
was baptised by thia name, yet now, having attamed to map 
tnrer knowledge, and discoyered that baptize does not express 
tiie tme idea, they may be expected to secure a change of 
name, and conform to their riper knowledge. 

We wish the inquirer to marie in the outset that the nice 
and punctilious regard to the forms of outward rites, so much 
insisted upon in the Mosaic ritual, is not required of us. A 
diyine simplicity characterizes the New Testament institutions. 
It is contrary to the genius of the gospel to lay great stress on 
outward rites. It rather invites the main solicitudes upon 
ordering the heart and life. The kingdom of God eonsisteth 
not in meats and drinks, but in righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 

And much less does the gospel lay a stress on the mode 
of petfomung an external rite, and require the conscienoe to 
be burdened with the inquiry, whether it shall be done in this 
way or that. It has instituted two rites, as simple as it was 
possible to make them, and says liothing about a danger to be 
incurred, by failing to perform the simple ceremonies, precise- 
ly after a particular way. 

Let the inquirer take notice, that Immersers assume more 
' responsibility than we do, and have more to prove. Their prin- 
ciples of close communion lay them under obligations to show 
to an absolute certainty^ that inspiration fixes that their way, 
and no other way, of applying water is baptism. On the other 
hand, we need o^ly show that there is no such eertaint)^ 
and we gain the question in dispute. For what intelligent 
and candid mind could ever feel justified in basing close cem^ 
munion upon an external ceremony of doubtful obligation? 
We expect, however, to show more than this. While w^ 
hold that the New Testament insists upon no partieiilar way 
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otmpffkyn^ tkt mtm m-emen^alf we eoBtaiid.li|ai.Uifium» 
ftpririrliiig or pourinf ^ tmd tlMit <»f all the eqaoeunlble fiqn^e 
(^/bsptiam, inmeBHon is the aioet uDBatanU and rUmyijobah^, 
aad'the fi»theat from the jtcue deaigE of the lite. 



CHAPTER I. 

MEANING OF THE WORD BAPTIZE. 

'Tm jaxgvoDfni lor inuneraioa ia founded npoB the aaaump- 
tiem that the words baptism SAd immeraioii coiurey the jNune 
idea. Bpt this is a gross mistake. Baptism expresaea the 
wMe idi^a of the rite, indading the inTokiog of the TriiuQr:» 
tl^jieoeiTing. of the caadidate^a implied profeaaion of fidth, Jto 
^plicatioii of the water, and the like. Immeraion. expreeeoe 
o«^,a fraction of thia idea. The Baptizer'a Letter fotniahes vie 
with an apt illustration^ '' If I fall from a ahip'a aide and aot 
thpKOugfaly immeraed — ia that baptism? No. Or if qMn 
me by force — is that baptism? No. Or .if .1 am 
with my own consent, but not ip the name of th^ 
lirieity — is that baptism? No. Well, then, neither immer- 
aieiit nor the uae of water in any way is baptism ; which is 
aaicsTHiice MORS." This is sufficient to show tl^at haptieoi 
and immersion are not synonymous tenns. 

.But it is aaid that the Greek words bapto and baptize (botl^of 
;fae aame origin, and 90 nearly identical in meaning as to allow 
ef ow: speaking of them as one word) decide the contxynremy. 
We shoald expect confident assertions in regard to these 
woKjds ; for if they £ul, a Tery material part of the Immeraer'a 
affvment Tsniahea. Now we affirm that these worda deter* 
■dae nothing in thb controversy, nnlcss they hare ^ fixed 
asd inTariaUe meaning, aUawmg water to be applied anh/ in 
ens way. If, on investigation, it be found that these words so 
OHieh relied on, have diffident senses ; if in one eonoeetioa 
Uwy naao to (donge, and in another to .wash, Md in wither 



tprln^ OT'^QfAoKMu^ *9 anotb^r to aptiqU^, the jpoamgeoiBml 
eoiglf^if^ rto lifiplis^ does ,ni^ wi how the water jdiaUbt- 
pieA- 

;^^]^.^liHE|rtkm, theuy befoie us i^— hiSFe these words a £g(e^ 
im^ pj^nable me?iM9g;? ^vea if we weie to allow (as we 
4p ppt): thi|t ^ immerse is the frmary aigoifioation of these 
tj^i9(^, 4^ wpi^ not fix UB to that way of applying water. 
Wiif/ci^ pacg. qften lose their primary meamng- Instance th(i 
Tgyjglish woxd villain, primarily a servant; the word derl^ 
pnao^VBly. a clergyman. Exao^les without number might hp 
adduced, wherein the priinary meaning is wholly superseded* 
^nd (then many words which retain their primary meanin|^ 
ha«e:4i)so ^eofndary meanings. The English noun, general, 
Vjfipme.tlie ^hole or totality, and then secondarily, a military 
effiiier. TSiewoord moal is primarily used of xthe .flonx of corn, 
and Tthen of a repast. The word dowry, primarily means m 
psioe paid for a wife ; and secondarily almost the opposite, 
tlh«t4^ap<»rtienreoeived with awife; and so of many others. 

Aigain : when words go abroad and come into a foreign lofUr 
guage, they, often change their meaning. Hence, if it could 
be shown that the Greeks used the word for immersion, and 
liething else, it would not follow that the Jews, having adopted 
It as 4Bi foreign word, retained the same sense ; nor that it beaipa 
i^U^ a meaning in the New Testament, as Greek writers 
give it. These suggestioi^ are sufficient to raise at least the 
suspicion, that it is hazardous to rest close coqununion i;pon 
the assumption, that the word baptize necessarily carries the 
Ibvoe^ of immersion. 

The inquirer is now prepared to come nearer to the point, 
aiid see how these words are actually used. We will begin 
with uninspired writers, Callimachus and his commentators 
wie bapto, to denote drawibg up, &c. '* To-day ye bearei^ 
of water draw up [baptize] none. ' ' Hippocrajtee, speaking of 
a certain liquid, says, '* When it drops upon the garments they 
«I9 4yf|d-' [baptjaed.] Observe, the dropping, of .the )k(nxd ift 
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called baptism. .^Sschyltis says, '*Thls garment, Aained' 
[baptized] by the sword of iBgisth^s, is a witness nnto me.'^ 
Here the flowing of blood upon a garment is called baptism. 
Homer, in his battle of the frogs and mice, says, ** He fell and 
breathed no more, and the lake was tinged [baptised] with the 
purple blood." Was the lake immersed in the blood of a 
MOusii ? Aristophanes says, that Magnes, an old comic poet 
of Athens, used the Lydian music, and shaved his face, smear- 
ing [baptising] it with tawny brushes." Here the lathering 
of his face, as when one shaves himself, is called baptisdng. 
Aristotle speaks of a substance which being pressed, stains, 
[baptizes] the hand. When a man takes a sponge in his hand, 
and presses it, the water runs upon it^ but the hand is not 
immersed, ^ian speaking of an old coxcomb, says, ** He 
endeavored to conceal the hoariness of his hair, by coloring 
[baptizing] it." Another example : '* You color [baptize] your 
head, but you can never color [baptize] old age." Aristo- 
phanes speaks of a ''speckled [baptized] bird," as if we should 
eall a Guinea hen a baptized hen. Marcus Antonius says. 
"The soul is tinctured [baptized] by the thought." ■ " 

The Sybilline verse, concerning the city of Athens, is as 
follows, '' Thou matest be baptized, O bladder, but it is 

MOT PERMITTED TO THEE TO 00 UNDER THE WATER." HcrO 

we have Athens compared to a leathern bottle, or bladder, 
cast upon the agitated waters, but in spite of the agitation not 
immersed. This floating upon the water is called baptism. 
Aristophanes speaks of himself as having been baptiied with 
wine. Here is no immersion ; the wine was poured into him ; 
and not he plunged into the wine. Josephus, speaking of puri- 
fication from* defilement by a dead body, says, '' Having bap^ 
Uxed some of the ashes, with spring water they sprinkled, "&c. 
Numbers xix. 17, informs us how this was done. *' Thou shalt 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer, and running water shall 
be put thereto in ^vessel, and a clean person shall sprinkle it." 
Now observe* the command is not to put the ashes into the 
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water te^ tlMT water to the aahes. This mode of applying 
water is ealied haptiam by Joaephna. 

Next we will ahow how the word is used by Old Testament 
4md Ap^cri^pkal mriters. Eccleaiaaticua xxxiv. 30 — ' 'He that 
ia baptized from the touch of a dead body, aad again toucheth. 
ity what is he profited by his washing 1" Now the procesa oi 
fnidfyia^ from this defilement was by sprinkling, by washing 
the elotlies; and thia is called baptism. In Judith zii. 7— > 
she is said to have gone out in the night, and baptized herself 
in the oamp, at [not inj^the fountain of wator. This of course 
was not immersion. I^kielxxiii. 15-— '* Exceeding in dyed 
Peptized] attue." Daniel v. 21 — ** His body was wet [bap- 
tiaed} with the dew of heaven." It must have been a heavy 
dew^ to have allowed of immersion ! 

Next foUow examples/rom //le New Testament, Paal says 
the Ismeliites were iM^tized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sear— 1 Cor. x. 2. How baptized ? In Exodus xiv. 22, 
we ace informed that they ^ent ever on dry ground. But in 
what sense can men be said to be immersed, while walking oa 
dry gionad ! That they were not inmiersed is clear. How^ 
then, were they baptized? One of the prophets, alluding to 
this, says — ''And the clouds poured out water." The drop- 
pings from the cloud as they were passing, was their baptism, 
and the only way in which they were wet at all. In Heb. 
ix. 1(X, Paul calls the di^erent ceremonial washings done in 
the tabernacle service, baptisms. Among them all there ia 
not an instance of immersion by the priests. In all cases 
when t^e subjects bathed, there was no official administration. 
For these baptisms, see Lev. viii. 6, and Numb. viii. 7, Lev. 
xiv. 7> Numb. xix. 13, 17, 18, &c. 

Mark vii. 3—" For the Pharisees and all the ^ews, except 
they wash [baptize] their hands, they eat not, and when they 
oome from the market, except they wash [baptize] they eat 
not." Here merely washing the hands is called baptism, and 
that was usually done by pouring water upon the hands. 
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Maik Tii. 4 — "And many other things there he whieh ikef 
haTe recehred to hold, as the washmg [baptism] of enps, pots, 
hrazen ressels, and coaches. ' ' These conches were long seats, 
or beds, on which they reclined ; and it wonld be extraordi- 
nary if they immersed their beds ! Loke zi. 38 — " And 
when the Pharisee saw it, he manrelled that he had not 
washed [baptized] before dinner." Acts i. 5, &c. — "Baptized 
with the Holy Ghost." One is not immersed in the Holy 
Ghost, but it is poured out upon him. 

Ton see, then, in what different senses the words are used, 
both by Grreek and Jewish writers, when not apphed to a re- 
Kgious rite. What is the conclusion ? Necessartfy that these 
words have not a fixed and invariable meaning — that they do 
not of themselves determine any one particular way of apply- 
ing a liquid. They are found to be as indeterminate as our 
word wash. When one informs us that he has washed, wo 
suppose that he has made use of water in some way, but can* 
not tell, from the word employed, in what way. Men wash 
tiiemselres in divers ways. From this investigation of the 
words, it begins to look as if the apostle was guilty of no im- 
propriety of language, when he spoke of divers baptisms. 

Let the reader now glance at some suggestions, that wiH 
enable him to decide correctly as to the force of these words, 
when applied to the Christian ordinance. 

1. Words taken from a common use, and applied in a spe- 
cial manner to express a religious rite, must necessarHy have a 
special sense. They cover a new idea, created by the new 
institution, and consequently must have a new shade of mean- 
ing. The idea of Christian Baptism did not exist till our 
Saviour created it by instituting the rite. This institution 
gave necessanly & new meaning to the word. As a rdigiaus 
ceremony f Baptism is neither immersion nor sprinkling. It 
stands now for a religious rite— ^nd that rite is water applied 
loligionsly in the name of the Trinity. The use of the word 
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topper eonfiiiiis thete lenuks* Like ^ptMn, this is a 
mon word used in a ipeeial •enae. It has neeessanly a new 
meaniBg. Ealing and dzinking as men weie aeeasUMned to 
at sapper in those dajs, would not express the meaning* 
Bear tiiis in mind. The word sapper denotes an oidinaxy 
meal ; hat an ordinary meal is not the Lord's Sapper. Tbia 
Sapper is bread and wine nsed religiously. The word bap- 
tism denotes washing in water in divers ways ; but washing 
in water is not the Lord's Baptism. This Baptism is untUr 
used reUgiousbf in the name of the Trtnity. hk these nine 
words you have the rite, and the whole of it. 

3. That this is the meaning attached to the word, and 
that any partioular way of applying water is not essential, may 
be made still more evident. We have already established the 
&ct that the word baptism signifies the application of a liquid 
in divers ways. Now, then, the question comes— -Why has 
the Holy Ghost made use of a word which designates no one 
way of using a liquid 1 Plainly because the manner in which 
the water is applied, is not essential to the rite, any more than 
the ;nanner of applying water is essential in a common wash- 
ing. 

3. But further ; let the reader inquire whether something 
may not be gathered from our Saviour's instructions respect- 
ing the nature of ceremonial washings, which will throw ad- 
ditional light on the point before us. A single hiiit from his 
lips will have weight with every honest searcher afier truth. 
Let Christ be our teacher. Let us value what he has aught 
OS to value, and lay no stress on what he evidently regarded 
ao unimportant. Now when he was washing his disciples' 
feet, Peter desired him to wash not his feet only. But he 
replied, ''He that is washed [i. e. spiritually cleansed] 
ncMBdeth not, save to wash his feet" — ^i. e. needs to haVe a 
ceremonial washing but partially applied. Here is a statement 
of a general fMrindple, with respect to ceremonial washings. 
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It ahows tbtl oar SftTiOiir deemod the qnaatity of wHer, and 
the maimer of ita applksation, of no importaaee. 

We ahall aliow, in Ihe following chapter, that if any parli*- 
nlar way of ap]^ying water ia more fiiTored in the Bible Ihaa 
another, and more auitahle to the deaign of baptiam, it ia 
apriskllBg or pouring. 



.1 



CHAPTER II. 

MSANmO OF THB WORD CONTINUED. SIGNIFICATION OF 

BAPTISM. 

Inquirer. Well, Sir» your remarks on the subject of bi^ 
tkna shook my confidence in my former opinions ; and wish-. 

ing to hear both sides, I sought an interview with Mr. « 

who made altogether a different impression on my mind. 

Teacher. Pray tell me in what manner he treated the 
subject. 

Inquirer. He gave me many examples from dietionanie^ 
of different languages, and from Greek writers, (for he is 
quite Ti scholar,) in which the word baptize signifies to ittt> 
merse. He quoted also certain distinguished Pedobaptists. 

Teacher. But did he give any cases where it has other 
significations ! In other words, did he allude to any exam- 
ples where the word means to pour, or simply to wash! 

Inquirer. He did not. 

Teacher. But ought he not to have done this? 

Inquirer. Certainly, if it is ever used in these senses. 

Teacher. We do not deny, my friend^ that baptize in the 
ong^oial Bometimes signifies plunging a substance into a liquid ; 
but we have proved that it also signifies pouring a liquid uppi^ 
a substance. What then ? — ^We have here a word which de- 
notes the application of wnier in divers ways. If the word 
therefore denotes the application of water in divers ways, it is 
indeterminate, like our English word wash, and does not de- 
fine any one way in which wat^ shall be ai^plied in the rf li- 

3 
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gions rite. This conclusion is immovable. We have sus- 
tained it by a multitude of examples cited before ; and that 
all lexicographers concur in it, no intelligent Immerser will 
deny. 

One word as to quotations firom distinguished Pedobaptists. 
They admit that the word means immerse, just as we have 

ADMITTED IT IN THESE REMARKS. NoW, SUppOSe yOU should 

go and report our remarks, in such a maimer as to leave the 
hnpression that we have conceded that baptize means to im- 
merse, and nothing else — would that be honest! No. It 
would be falsehood under the cloak of truth.* And we have 

* As an illastraiion of the truth of this remark, a striking case has 
oecorred while these sheets were going to press. The editor of the 
Christian Watchman has published an article to show that the word 
" btq^Hze meant immerse, and noting else,** And how does he show 
it? He quotes lexicons to the number of twenty-two, after this 
fiwbion: — 

" * Baptixo, properly immergo ae intingo in aquam mergo ; to im- 
Qierse, to dip, to plunge into water.' — SehleuBner*a Lex, . 

" < BapHzo, in its primary and radical sense — I cover with water. 
It is used to denote, 1st — I plunge or sink completely under water.' — 
Swing's Lex, 

'*'Bapto, to dip in, to immerse; Bapiizo, to submerge, sink.*— £7. 
Oobinson^a Lex, 

'**Bapto, to dip, to plunge into water; BapHzOf to immerse.' — 
J. Donegan*8 Lex," 

We have taken the trouble to examine the authors above named, 
and have been astonished at the glaring iiyustice which has been 
done to them. We siq>pose, that, were we to examiae the whole list, 
ve should find most or all of them used in the same way. Let the 
fMder take notice that these authors are represented by the editor as 
saying that the oniy meaning of the word is to immerse, dip, or 
plimge. He will then be swprised to leam^ that they all give Uhet 
significations, as follows : — 

SoRLSusirsa says, the word means aUuo, Uxoo, aquA purgo ; i. e. 
to perform ablution, to wash, to purge with water, and also imbue. 

BoBinrsoN says—" In the New Testament it means— to wash, to 
pedbnn ablution, to deanse-Tslso to tinge, to dye," &e. 

DoNMAH says, It means to wash, to dy»<-to dyt oiie% 
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been pained at this disingenuous dealing of many writen in 
&vor of immersion. They hare abased the minds of their 

EwiMo says — " In its primary and radical sense, it means to oorer 
with water, or some other fluid, in whatever manner this is done ; 
whether by immersion or affusion, wholly or partially, permanently 
or for a moment. Henee the word is used in ssvbbal Dippxaxinr 
8SN8ES. It is used to denote to plunge, or sink completely under 
water— to corer partially with water— to wet— to cover with water 
flowing or pouring upon — to wash in general, without specifying the 
mode — to wash for the special purpose of symbolical, ritual, or cers- 
mooial purification." He gives examples of the use of the word : — 
" * He that is washed [baptized] from [the pollution of ] a dead body, 
and again toucheth it, what profit iiath he by his washing?'— Siradi 
zxn. 35, or xxxiv. 25. When this passage is compared with Num. 
xix. 9 — 22, it will appear, that baptize is used by the apocryphal 
writer for the application of the water qf sprmktmg, « « « * « 
It may here be observed that ceremonial purification by immersioa 
was always performed by the unclean person himself, (and indeed 
decency required this ; as this kind of purification never appears to 
have been the immersing of persons with their clothes on,) bid thai the 
mode VMU aheaya di/J'erentf when the pvrifcaiion wm adminietered by 
another. It is in this sense that baptize, when employed in the New 
Testament, is almost always used." He further says, that — " To main- 
tain, as some have done, that baptize, when thus applied, ought always 
to be rendered plunge, dip, immerse, or wash, betrays inattention to 
its real force and import." 

Thus speak the lexicographers, whom the Watchman represents as 
saying that "baptize means immeraej and nothing" else." It will be 
seen that he makes them say that, by suppressing what they do say. 
After quoting his twenty-two lexicons, after this fashion, the Watch- 
man utters this remarkable sentence : — " These are but speeimena of 
the unanimous testimony of scholars and lexicographers ^ not one of 
whom ever ^a»e the word the deJlrMion of sprinkUngj pouringj or 
ked-hauUng.** 

Mark it — he says not one of these " ever gave the word the dejlni 
tion qf sprinkling;" whereas Ewing expressly says it is used, in a 
case referred to by him, for the application of the water of sprinkling. 
He further says that to maintain what the Watchman does maintain, 
'* betrays inattention to its force and import." And yet the Watch- 
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Bnleained readers, by a sort of false dealing which puta a 
part of the truth in place of the whole. 

Inquirer. It seems strange to me, that so many Christians 
who are sincere and honest, and many of them highly intelli- 
gent, shoald contend that this word signifies only immersion, 
k there is no more foundation for their opinion than what now 
appears. 

Teach£r. And does it not seem equally strange, that a 
much greater number of good men, equally honest, sincere 
and intelligent, should so positiyely deny that assumption, if 
there is no foundation for their denial ? Though we protest 
against the use of human authority in sucl^ a question as this, 
it is fair to meet hunlan authority with human authority. 
And let us ask, who were the translators of our Engliflh 
Bible ! This tranriation was completed by a galaxy of minds, 
refad in the languages to an extent which few scholars now 
attain. And on this subject they followed theT track struck 

VOBM quotes him, as supporting what he thus expressly riisclaims I 
Iffow let us ask, in the fear of God, how do such mistakes, put forth 
by scores in a single article, occur? That the editor would wil- 
fully deceive the public, we may not believe. But we should not like 
to risk what little credit we have for scholarship, or moral probity, on 
such a declaration. It is a painful fact, that the Immersers' cause has 
for several generations been sustained by just such assertions, respect- 
ing authorities, right in the face of those authorities. We can w^ 
see why Immecsers are so anxious to sustain such a declaration ; 
for their cause rests upon it. If the word has one other meaning, 
their whole Jabrie Jails, They choose to appeal to lexicons. This is , 
but a secondary source of evidence. But after having proved our 
point from original sources, we have followed them to the lexicons, 
which they have selected, and find that every one, so far as we have 
consulted, disagrees with them ; and that their quotations are per- 
versions. If, by saying that those authors agree with them, they 
mean that these authors say that immeraion is one of the meaning's; 
very well ; we agree with them. But it happens that they bring the 
quotations to show that the word has no other meanijng ; and as to 
this point, not one agrees with them. 
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out by the mart5nr T]rndal, and by his s n^ce a sorti equally 
worthy. Why did they not thus translate? Do you say, 
because they were Pedobaptists ? But why were they Pedo- 
baptistst — were they so against their honest conTictiomt 
And had not they the means of knowing? They eould use 
the Greek and Latin as freely as their mother tongue. T3ni* 
dal was in fact the author, and his successors the endorsen, 
of this transiaiion of the word. Was Tyndal *' ttfraid to take 
up the cross, ^^ and go down the banks of Jordan? He was 
not alraid to go to the stake in defence of his translation ; 
for he did it. 

Inquirer. I have understood that the Greek chureh prac- 
tise immersion ; and are they not good authority on such a 
question? 

Teacher. We see not how they, in thehr deep ignorance, 
have any better sources of knowledge, as to a rite established 
among Jews, than we have. They have vied with the Papal 
church in corruptions, in superstitions, and in placing undue 
stress on outward ceremonies. And as baptizing by immer* 
sion is one instance of departure from the simplicity of the 
Gospel, it is very natural that they should have adopted it. 
Though they do not lay as much stress on that mode as our 
Immersers do, for they do not always practise it ; and are 
therefore against the principle that it is essential to baptism. 
So that while the Greek church immerse, and sometimes 
immerse three times, they are against the principles of our 
Immersers. And if we are to suppose them to be better 
authority than others on this subject, we see not why we 
must not pay them the same deference on other subjects. If 
we begin to copy their corruptions, we know not where to 
end. 

Our object is, to- ascertain the meaning attached to the 
word baptize by the sacred writers. Now, if it were true that 
its literal meaning were immerse, and that this was invariably 
its signifieation among the ancient Greeks, (whoee authority 

3» 
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^iffl^ijp^pvMiUr ^TBfuul t»ke lihe precedent of their d^geoerat)^ 
^#19^1^^^^ it w^uljd not follow tha,t it lauBt neoessarUy bo 
aiapl9}M4 fin .this #ei]^e by the wpten of the Bible. When 
^^9^ .pfM9s finmoiffB connti^ to suiother, and from a profane 
KMablda^ into the s^u)red, thoir eignifioation is ofien veiy 
mi^ m«4^fied, and reometimes entirely changed. The literal 
PMAfting of tho word sjnrit, for example, is tpind; but who 
will argue from this fact that it has no other signification i^ 
Ifae^ iiMpired. writings ? Every scholar knows that the Scripture 
phsSMology is peculiar. Hence the Bible is the only safe 
interpreter of Bible words. When therefore it is rememr 
bcM^ed, that tbe word baptize has different meanings in the 
Gi;9€kk glassies, and is used by the writers of the bibls 

WHEN they could NOT HAVE MEANT BY IT IMMERSION, WO 

see nothing authoritatiye in the practice of the modern Greek 
fihaichr-<eorrapt, superstitious, and pleased with religions 
toys. 

Inquirbr. My mind has been so long accustomed to asso- 
ciate immersion with the sound of baptism, that, even when 
my nnderstanding is convinced, it seems to me like a perver- 
W>n of terma to call ppuring baptism. 

Teaoksr. It is unquestionably difficult to rid the mind ef 
aurly impressions. Nor, indeed, can we expect to do it in- 
stantly* The influence of erroneous views, once entertained, 
wiUibe felt in the workings of the imagination, long after the 
higher powers of the mind have pronoMnced them ^^se* 
BiKt, my fidend, did Homer pervert his own language, when 
k» a^ke of a lake baptized with the blood of a mouse 1 D^ 
Flutai^ .pervert the word, when he called that a hapUzed 
Madder, which he said did not and could not go und^r watev? 
If such writers could call the pouring of a liquid on a ^i^ 
•tance baptism^ it is certainly arrogance in us modems to op- 
pooe onr fiincy to their knowledge. And, furthermoie, if 
tiua nae of the word did not offend the taste of inspired, men i 
if the apostle Pi^ildid.notisciuple tooall (Heb.ix. ;^} thp 
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.^yjoqi] fihfutsings of the Jewish economy, ^pltfviii, (JjOT. tr. 
.6 ; anrii. 6 ; Num. xix. 18 ; Iiev. vii. 14 ; Num. six. ^;; 
Xey. ady. .7) dl» &o.) when almost every case waa peiftiniMil 
^7 spfinklingy why should you fisel any difficulty? Is nwt 
his authoxity to be relied on ? Nay, if God himself speaJbi 
.of the outpourings of his Spirit aa^oyplism, and then^y teaches 
us that He is satisfied with this use of the term, why shonU 
j^ou not be f 

Inquib£&. With whatever confidence immersion hae been 
pronounced to be the only meaning of the word haptias/ty the 
evideoce certainly preponderates in your favor. Never conM 
I exclude firom the Lord^s table Christian brethren, for ven- 
turing to use this word as God uses it ! But must I undej^- 
stand you to hold that our Saviour has left the mode of bap- 
tism wholly undefined 1 

TxACHKB. If the way of applying water in the rite consti- 
tutes the mode of baptism, he has left it undefined. But this 
is not the mode. Religious baptism is water applied rel|- 
^loucdy in the name of the Trinity. So much is essential— ep 
much is defined. He who makes anything more essei^tial V> 
the ordinance, does it at his peril. He introduces an occi^ioii 
of discord into the church of Christ. And by teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men, he takes the responsi- 
bility of engendering strife and confusion in the house of God. 
To add to the commands of God, and to insist that our ad- 
ditions are God's conmiands, is as injurious to men and offiaa- 
sire to God, as to take away what he has commanded — a9 
may be seen in the mammoth corruptions of the Roffiish 
church, which consist as much in additions as in subtxao- 
tionSk 

Inquirxr. But may we not suppose that some one way is 
better liian another ? And is it not more significant to plunge 
ihe>sdbjeet into the water? 

TxACHBR. That depends upon what baptism signifiis. 
And this brings up an important principle. If we oan 
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6breT ^bX is the thing signified by baptism, that will help van 
to detennine the most significant way. And snreTy the Bible 
'h«B not left this matter in darkness-^or unless one knows 
what the rite signifies, he would not know what exercises of 
'Bund he should have when he presents himself for baptism ; 
i. e. would not know how to obey the command to be bap- 
tiaed. 

Inquirer. This is a plain matter. If baptism can be 
shown to signify anjrthing into which men are immersed, that 
would go far to prove immersion to be the way ; and on the 
other hand, if it signifies any influences that are uniformly 
spoken of as poured out or sprinkled upon men, then pouring 
or sprinkling would be more significant. The type should 
correspond to the antitype. 

Teacher. Baptism is an emblem of tfie work of the Holy 
Bpirit on the human soul.. So Paul seems to teach, Eph. v. 
96—" Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that 
he mi^ht sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
[i. e. baptism, for Christ has no other washing of water] by the 
word." Here was the sanctifying and the cleansing, the 
antitype and the type. Again — "According to his mercy he 
saved us by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost." That is, we are saved by that regener- 
ation, or sanctifying influence of the Spirit of God, of which 
the washing of water is an emblem. Again — ^' Let us draw 
near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and our bodies washed 
wiUi pure water." Here the washing of the body with pure 
. water (or baptism, the only religious washing) is joined with 
the thing signified by it — a heart sprinkled or purified. Again 
— " The like figure whereunto, baptism, doth now save us, 
not the putting ofif the filth of the flesh, [i. e. not the mere 
outward cleansing by baptismal water,] but the answer of a 
good. conscience," — ^that is, our being purified, so that we 
live with a good ooasoience. 
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Again — ' ' £xc^ a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
be cannot see the kingdom of God." Now why are water 
and the Spirit thus connected, if the water (i. e. baptism) be 
not an emblem of the Spirit 1 Surely the water is not a co- 
agent with the Spirit in the new birth. Again, here is a 
passage still more decisive. Acts xxii. 16 — " Arise, be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins." How can baptism wash 
away sins ? In no way, except it be as a symbol of washing, 
the thing to be proved. 

Further — ^the work of the Holy Spirit is called baptism in 
many places, which any one may see for himself. And wha^ 
can be more decisive ? Prof. Stuart, on this subject, observes 
— " Under the ancient dispensation the rites were divided into 
two great classes, viz., those significant of purification, and 
those significant of atonement for sin. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than this. Man needed the one, and the other jt 
in order to find acceptance with God : the one is the work of 
the Spirit, _and the other- of the Saviour who redeemed us by 
his blood. Is there any change in tlie essential conditions of 
salvation, under the new dispensation ? None, we must 
answer. Are not the significant, symbols, then, under the 
new dispensation, a summary of those which existed under 
the old ? The belief of this spontaneously forces itself upon 
my mind. The work of the Spirit is still symbolized under 
the Gospel, and a Savior's blood is still represented — the one 
baptism signifies, the other is as plainly indicated by the 
Lord's Supper." 

Our object is here to show, in brief, the close connection 
between the baptism of the Spirit and baptism with water, 
and that the one is a symbol of the other. Now if baptism by 
water is an emblem of baptism by the Spirit, we have only to 
look into the Bible and see in what way we are brought into 
contact with the influences of the Spirit ? If we are currently 
represented as being put into the Spirit, or plunged into the 
Spirit, we concede the whole matter in question ; and if, on 
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the other hand, the Spirit is cnrrently said to be ponred ont 
upon us, or sprinkled upon us, then you must concede that 
pouring or sprinkling is the more significant way. We pro- 
ceed, then, to quote some instances : — " 1 will pour water 
upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground. I 
will pour my Spirit upon, thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
ofl^ring" — Isa. 44. "Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean ; and I will put my Spirit 
within you, [not put you into my Spirit] and cause you to 
walk in my statutes." " I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh" — Joel ii. 28. "Until the Spirit be poured out" — 
Isaiah xzxii. 15. "For I have poured out my Spirit"— 
Ezekiel xxxix. 29. 

Next take some examples from the New Testament. John 

saw the Spirit descending, and lighting upon Jesus — ^Matt. 

iii. 16. The Holy Ghost /e// an all them which heard the 

word ; and Peter's friends " were astonished, because that on 

the Gentiles wa^ poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost" — 

\^cts X. "And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on 

\them, as on us at the beginning ; then remembered I the words 

j of the Lord, how that lie said, John indeed baptized with water ^ 

I htt ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. ^^ 

We have thus given a few specimens, to show that the 

Holy Ghost is said " to fall " upon men, to be " poured out " 
upon them. And it is in reference to this subject, that God 
promises "to sprinkle clean water upon us," and that his 
grace shall " come down as rain upon the mown grass, and 
as showers which water the earth." It is of no consequence^ 
however, as to the point before us, whether these things are 
said in connection with baptism or not. They are brought 
simply to show in what manner the Scriptures speak of the 
communication of the Spirit's influences. Now, then, if the 
thing signified is uniformly represented as sprinkled, or poured 
out, upon the subject, that which signifies it may be pouring 
or sprinkling. Indeed, " it is by no means probable that Cod 
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shoTild spetk of his own operations one way, and symboliealljr 
represent them in a difierent way ; that he should promise to 
sprinkle or pour out his Spirit upon us, and to confirm this 
promise would command us to be plunged into water. There 
would be no analogy, in this case, between the promise and 
the seal ; and the discrepance would give rise to a confusion 
of ideas. This I conceive to be an argument of considerable 
force in favor of our mode of administering baptism, and an 
objection against immersion which cannot be easily evaded." 
Dick. Theol. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUBIAL WITH CHRIST. ITS IMPORT. 

In our last chapter we set forth the design of baptism, and 
showed conclusively that it is to represent the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the soul, and that his influences are inyari- 
ably represented as coming down, either sprinkled or poured, 
upon the subject. And the inquirer will recollect the ad- 
mitted principle, that the type and antitype should correspond. 

We are aware that Immersers make baptism to be a sign 
of fellowship wit^ Christ in his burial, and to be the main 
design. This view they found upon two passages — ^Romans 
▼i. and Colossians ii. 12. A glance at these passages, in 
their connection, will show that great difficulties, at least, 
stand in the way of this conclusion. 

The first question is, whether these two passages more 
clearly teach that burial is the grand design, than those nu- 
merous passages which we have quoted teach that purifica- 
tion is the grand design. Let the inquirer look over those 
passages, and compare. And in this connection we wiU ob- 
serve, that the two ideas of burial in a grave and purification 
by water are incongruous. Both cannot be- held. Purity 
contrasts with the corruption and filth of the grave. 

3. But supposing this difficulty surmounted, another pre- 
sents itself. Before Immersers can draw their inference, it 
must be proved that the apostle in these passages refers to 
%oater baptism. Their whole argument rests on this assump- 
tion — and yet it is a mere assumption. And if it should turn 
oat that the apostle means by baptism a spiritual purification. 
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(i. e. a spintnal baptism,) as most saiely he does, then aft 
semblance of an ar^ment from these texts wonid vanisli ; 
fi>r we have seen how spiritual baptism is performed. 

3. This difficulty being surmounted, another comes. It is 
a question not so easily settled, as to what the likeness shall 
be. If the reader will turn to the passage, he will see that 
there is a comparison with death, with crucifixion, with 
burial, &c Suppose we insist that baptism shall imitate the' 
form of Christ's death, and not his burial, (for surely the two 
things are very distinct,) what would the Immersers say? 
Paul says, baptized into his death ; and if the passage 
is in any way decisive of the mode of water baptism — if 
this reasoning from it is conclusive— it concludes both ways ; 
that baptism must imitate crucifixion, or at least, after the 
Papists' mode, bear the sign of the cross ; and must also 
mutate his burial. 

4. This difficulty being surmounted, another comes. How 
shall we baptize in a way to imitate a burial ? Nations have 
various modes of burial, but in no case do they bury by thrust- 
ing the body through the soil. The common modes of burial 
are more like pouring or sprinkling. The body is placed in 
an open grave, and the earth is poured or sprinkled upon it. 
The classical emblem has been (jactus pulveris) a handful of 
earth tossed in the air. Our Episcopal friends represent a 
burial by sprinkling earth upon the coffin. 

6. This difficulty being surmounted, another comes. If 
baptism must imitate the form of any burial, it must imitate 
that of Christ ; and Christ was not buried in the common 
way. His .body was not sunk in the ground, but merely laid 
away on a shelf in a chamber of an excavated rock. 

Tliese are some of the difficulties that meet any intelligent 
mind, on the first glance at the subject. In order to set this' 
subject wen before the mind, we will state the true meaning 
of the apostle, and then point out the sources of the Immersers^' 

3 
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errw. The two passages are alike. Take the ease in Ro- 
mans : what is the drift of Paul's remarks! He is showing 
that the doctrines of grace do not warrant one to continue in 
sin, that grace may abound. He is attributing to the baptism 
of which he speaks, effects whick water baptism is inadequate 
to froduce. His main idea \&, that such is the nature of a 
union with Christ,— ^a union brought about by the purification 
of the heart, i. e. spiritual baptism, — that to speak of those 
thus baptized continuing in sin, is as great a contradiction as 
to speak of a living dead man. '^ Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound ? God forbid. How shall we that 
are dead to sin live any longer therein! " Mark the efiects 
which he attributes to'the baptism of which he speaks. This 
baptism is followed necessarily by death to sin. It is not 
enough to say, such ought to be dead to sin ; the certainty that 
they wjll be is essential to the argument. Indeed, the argu- 
ment is good for nothing without absolute certainty. Now 
does that certainty follow water baptism ? Far from it. It 
follows spiritual baptism, and no other. 

It is as if he had said — How shall they who have received 
spiritual baptism, (in other words, who have been brought 
into spiritual union with Christ,) continue in sin! They are 
united to Christ in his death to the world. Taking fire at 
the thought, he gives utterance to his feelings in a variety of 
strong expressions of the certainty of that death, and conse- 
quent insensibility to the inducements to continue in sin. 
"What is the eflTect of natural dissolution? Is it not the 
interruption of all our former appetites? What is the condi- 
tion of a man buried? Does he hunger or thirst any more? 
Will beauty move his love ? Will the tabret or the haxp, the 
richest wines or the most luxuriant viands, entice him be- 
yond the bounds of temperance ? Load the coj£n with gold , 
clothe the skeleton with scarlet and ermine ; will this awaken 
his svarice, or will these elevate his pride ? Surely, if the 
■onl perceives at all the objects which surround her recent 
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dwelliBgy she poiodiYes them but to xeoogniae their utter 
Tanity, and to feel that these are not the things which can 
iny longer contribute to her happiness!" Soch are th€ 
^ects of that death to sin which follows a union with Christ ; 
and in this sense the apostle says of true Christians, that they 
are crucified, dead, and buried. 

The above remarks make it clear, that the passage in Ro- 
mans reliBrs to a spiritiuU bttptism and purification, and can 
decide nothing as to the form in which water is to be applied. 

The passage in Colossians still more clearly bears thia 
meaning. Read it. '* In whom also ye are circumcised, 
with the eircumcision made Mdthout hands, in puttipg ofi* the 
body of the sins of the fiesh, by the circumcision of Christ : 
buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him, through faith of the operation of Grod, who hath raised 
him from the dead." Now here observe that the Colossians 
are said to have been circumcised in Christ, and to be buried 
with him in baptism, and in such a way, as to show that the 
circumcision and baptism refer to the same thing. That the 
circumcision imports a spiritual purification is certain ; for it 
is a circumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of sin. And if the circumcision is a purification made with- 
out hands, most surely is the baptism one made without 
hands ; for both are put in the same relations, and import ^e 
same thing. And, further, they are said to be buried with 
Christ in baptism, and then risen with him through faith of 
the operation of Grod. Now, as is the burial, so is the resur^ 
ruction. If it is a literal burial in the water, the resurrection 
is a literal rising out of the water. But they had risen through 
&ith of the operation of God. Yet persons immersed do not 
thus rise by faith. The passage then, by necessity, imports 
a death tb sin, and a resurrection to newness of life ; and haa 
no reference to the outward application of water, and deter- 
mines nothing as to the manner in which water should be 
applied. . ^ 
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New, HMving gtreA the tnie meaning of the apeelld kH 
ihene frMsliges, ^e are ptepared to exannne the sources of 
^m Imtaiettfer^^ error, touching them. 

1. The first sofirce of error is the imagination. The peiv 
eXAt has heard theee words so iVequently repeated at the im« 
mersion of individuals, that they hav0 made an impression 
upefi his mind, and he fancies sume analogy between immer- 
si^ and Qmst's burial. Few are aware how much imagv- 
nS^eqa has to do with this subject, and how much impression 
has been made by pictorial representations. And as error has 
been ptomoted in that way; may not the friends of truth learn 
a kisscm as to their duty of securing the imagination on the 
side of truth? And why should not our children be taught, 
by argimients addressed to the eye, the analogy between the 
fidMng drops o^water and the influences of the Spirit, which 
ai^ represented as c6ming down like the rain upon the 

gww»? 

3. The seeond source of error is a hteral understanding of 
the apostle^ s language. Now, if the burying is to be taken 
literally, so also the other phrases must be, such as deaths, 
Oraeified, planted, &c. !Mark.it, if the burial is literal, the 
death is literal also. If there mast be a literal buiial, there 
muU be a' literal death!!! Again, the effects, as we have 
already seen, are such as water baptism cannot produce. 
These brief hints are sufficient to satisfy every intelligent 
reader that the literal interpretation cannot be maintained. 

3. Among those who admit a figurative sense, there is 
ttno^er source of error. The figure must have a basis ; and 
some say, that, unless it is founded on soi/pe outtoardform, it 
eon have no basis. Why use the figure buried, they ask, if 
tlie apostle had not in his mind's eye something which looked 
IQie Votialt We answer: The mind, in framing figurative 
talgifage, as frequently fixes on the effects produced, as upon 
Hiny eiBtward eireumstance. For example, Cicero said oixhtb 
conspiracy of Cataline, which be had crushed — '* It is dtad^ 
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earned mit^ondbmied.^* His mind m^frainiii^tlittigiirB^ 
not upon a funeral, or a grave, or a bnrial ; but upon the effect$ 
of the death, to wit, the utter cessation of all trouble from the 
conspinicy . So we say of a man condemned to the penitentiary 
loT life, that he is dead to society,, and buried. Why use that 
figure? It has nothing that7aoA» like a burial for its basis. 
This also is based on certain efieots resulting from death and 
bnrial. While bishop Butler was living in an obscure village, 
one inquired H he was dead. * * No, " another replied, * * but he 
w buried,^ ^ Why use* ^at figure! Why not contend here 
that there was something in the author^s eye that looked like a 
bnrial ? The figure was based on one of the effects of a burial, 
in that h^ was forgotten by the world. By this time, the 
inquirer will see that figures of this kind may be used, with- 
out the most distant allusion to anything that looks like a 
burial. 

Now then, when Paul said of Christians, that they were 
dead, buried, and crndfied with Christ, it is easy to see that 
he had only certain results in his mind. He meant only to 
say, that as Christ, when buried, was insensible to this world, 
so are those,- who are spiritually in union with him, dead to 
the inducements to continue in sin. 

4. Another source of this error lies in taking a part for the 
whole of the afostle*s compartson in these texts. The Immer* 
ser feds bound to imitate Christ in only one of the particulars 
of the figurative representation, while consistency would re- 
quire him to go through and to make the form of his baptism 
eorrespond to all the other particulars. If the ferm of bap- 
tiam muat imitate the burial of Christ, much more must it be 
a Imptism tn^o death ; for the text is even more strong in that 
particular. It says, *' as many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death,^^ Now, the same 
role that would require a literal burial, would require a /tter«^ 
death. And then, if in baptism we must imitate the ferm of 
Ckriat's burial^ we must, for the same reason, imitate also 

3* 



ik^rfmm #£ hm deatii ; '^toA w^ bM cnicdfixiMi. W« mwA jmI 
•nl5r be aotually put to death before our biuial, but ^e mini 
be pnita death <li& a cnwa, since the text lays even more 
ftsem en the emcifixkm and the death, than h doea cm the 
hnrial. And to carry faithfully out thia mode of interpzetmg 
the paaaoge, e^ baptiam must inutate not only the mode of 
bnxlalv bat ab» thAt o£ planting; iot the text aiao saya, '* we 
h»m been pUmied together in the likeoese of his death . " So 
we aee thi» JiauiieraeEa' error comes from fixing on- one part q£ 
titoi oopapwciaon, and oyerlookhig other part* quite aa kft* 
fOiitlini. . 

{k StilL another source of error is a neglect of making the 
tm^tBrol pgrti of the comparison correspond toith each other, F«r 
ipytenoe, in the passage in Romans, the resurrection following 
Ihe bfriol is a spiritual one ; a resurrection to ''newness of 
life." Of course, the death and burial preceding must be a 
4e«lh and burial to sin, and not a burial under wnter. So 
in Colossiaos, the resurrection iaa rising '' through faith of 
^e operation of God," and not through the stren^h oftkfl 
bv^ti^^r's &mi* And yet the Inunerser fails to see that that 
fil^opld be 1^ spkitual burial that goes before and corresponds 
with such a spiritual resurrection. He fails also to make tfao 
bnplwm and the circumcision, both representing one eflbct^ to 
0(H3rQ^[K>nd with each other, as we have shown » 

^,. But the main source of error on this subject eoacasts.tii 
mferMfing altogether the main design of the rite of baptism. 
We have shown, in a former article, that its main design is^ 
to xeprosent the outpouring upon us of the purifying and the 
asnctifying influences of the Spirit. And though the Scrip* 
ftnnsaere so full on this point, as we have shown, yet Inimeiv* 
sen ave loth to allow this at ail ; and if they do allow it, thejr 
will haire it that the .main design is to repfesent a buriail 
And yet, -starange as it may seem, the Scsiptvrbs sat no* 

tSIMe eP ANY SUCH DSSIGN ; AND DO NOT EVBN IHNT AT IT, 

these two passages contain the hint ; and Idbese, as<we 



lUMB whown be5r«id aH gronnd f&t doabfc, lia^ ■(M«fewttce 
tt^- water bapiitem at all. 

Another Muree of entor tovdnng: these passagea eonaiatti 

ia everleoktng the Ibct, /Ao^ bemg^ buried eminot be made tfM 

oef o/* </»^; 'K^Aifc reoshing baf^mn m^pposee an act <^ oten 

Hence-; and aoppoees a mind apprehendhig the deaiga of bap«> 

tiaai, tad reeognising the truth symbolized by the xhe ; ntdt 

at the time of reoeising the lite surrendering the heart to tka 

avay^ ot^daat troth. Now if the rite imports oar need ef tibtt 

pnz^ing^ influence of the Holy Spirit*-if it be the aign and 

seal of our surrender of ourselves to God in the covenant of 

gr^ee, a^d receiving the seal of the S][^t <tf grace, the mind 

may well- correspond with this design, in the act of reoaivmg 

the rite. And even if it imported our death to nn^ the apinl 

^sbedioBee while receiving the rite might go forth in a »ar« 

twifiip of ouiselvea to death, and in a pledge of dying to sin^ 

and living to Grod. But if tiiie design is made to oonsiat in, u, 

(WPttf^ the spmt of obsdience cannot touch it. As one is sap- 

j^oa^d ^ be dead before he is buried, he cannot exercise ph»- 

dienet^iasttbmititingtoaburial. Christ performed hia higbeat 

aet ^obedience when he yielded to death on the cro6&; but 

he did no^t of obedience when his corpse waa taken and lai4 

awajr in Joseph's family vauH. The martyrs have put fortli 

a glorious spirit of obedience, when they have yielded to th0 

stroke of the executioner ; but they had nothing to do in what 

concerned their corpses afterwards — ^they did net obey in being 

buried. The burial is supposed to be wholly the act of others ; 

uid in respect to it the person buried is wholly insensible. In 

what state of mind then roust one receive the nte, m order to 

have his feelings at the time correspond to the design of 

Che ordinance ? If the posture and treatment of the body 

must imitate a burial, what, we ask, must be the exercises of 

mind in the mean time, in order to conform to this ? and the 

answer should be — none at aU; since the person buried has 

no eonaeiousnesa of his burial. 
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Tot h IB yetj essential, when we come to the sealing ovdi* 
nances, that the mind work in hannony with the design of 
the oidinance. When we oome to the Lord's table, we are 
required by &ith to disceim the Lord's body. And why is it 
not as important in baptism, that the mind fasten on the 
design of the ordinance, and feel the promptings of a holy 
obedience in correspondence with it ? Yet if burial be that 
design, a spirit of obedience cannot reach it, unless we sup- 
pose the absurdity of being buried alive, l^iis consideratiott 
ef itself is sufficient to determine that the design of baptism 
is not that of burial. 

So that the very first principle of the Immersers' theory, to 
wit, that baptism was designed to imitate a burial, is an 
assumption without a shadow of foundation. And not only 
has it a mere guess for its basis, and for its wbdle super- 
structure, but it involves the absurdity of eupposing a spirit of 
obedience to animate a corpse in its burial. ^ 

It would protract this chapter to an inconvenient length, 
should we here commence tbe examination of the actual cases 
of baptism recorded in the New Testament, and show, as we 
intend, that there is no case in the New Testament in 

WHICH THE BAPTISM MIGHT NOT hAVB BEEN BY SPRINKLINO 
OR POURtNO, AND MANY CASES tS WHICH IT COULD NOT HAlTH 
BEEN BY IMMERSION. 



* *• 



CHAPTER IV. 



Im^jisbr. Yoar remarks an those padda^s whidi speak of « 
bunal with Christ by baptism, presented the subject in alighi 
Whi^ was new to me. That the apostle is speaking of spirit* 
wU bttpium is clear from this fact alone, that he rejpreaents it 
aa biinging the soul into sympathy with Christ in his indilfer- 
enee to the world ; which ejfect does notfollou> water haptism* 
Although this has been my opinion fbr sosie time, I have idi 
along supposed that the figurative expressiOB, ^' buried wilii 
Chzist^" must have its basis in something external, whioik 
looked like a buriid.. This I am now i^eady to ooAfess was « 
childifih &iM}y. We notice in Paud's writings a vei^ firequedt 
use of the figures of being dead, ^ncified, &e., in % Wfly ]m 
which ho could have had in his mind's eye only 4tA effect of 
deaith, crueifixion^ &c. And if any one will watch therwork- 
iogs of hia mind when using this class of figures, I think 1m 
will be convinced, that the mind generally has before it somei 
one or more of iJie effects of death, and very rarely any^ing^ 
which looks like a corpse, a funeral, or a grave. I remelnber 
liiat one of our missionaries, just as he was leaving his native 
shores never to return, said to a frieud at parting, '* I haY» 
buried my friends ali\e." Now evidently here was no aUu"- 
sion to any external mode of burying, but simply to OTie effect 
of being buried, viz. , that he was never to see his fHends again ; 

This all seems plain so far. And as this has been the main' 
point with me, I see not but that I must admit that the Sctrip^ 
tures are far from making it clear that immersion is essential 
to baptism. But as you say that the Scriptnres lay no gtdat 
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Stress upon the mode in which water is applied, would it not 
be best for all to practise immersion, in order to promote har- 
mony among Christians, by meeting tender consciences on 
their own ground! 

Teacher. We have many serious objections to immersion, 
which we could state if it were necessary. True christian 
harmony never can be promoted by departing from a mode 
evidently scriptural, to adopt one which has originated in the 
fiincy of minds morbidly inclined to lay an undue stress on an 
external rite. This method of harmonizing with those super- 
stitioasly inclined, gave rise to the corruptions of the Romish 
ehuich. We object more to immersion than to any other 
mode of ^>plying water, because it is further from the main 
design of baptism. The Scriptures, as we have seen, repre- 
sent baptism as an emblem of purification by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, which influmices are uniformly described 
as poured out upon us. Now when the Scriptures invariably 
represent the spiritual influences as sprinkled or poured upon, 
lAe subject, for us to put the subject into the symbolic water ^ 
would seem to be too great a departure from the scriptural 
mode. We object to immersioQ, because it is a literal washing. 
That is certainly the best symbol which strikes the mind at 
once as merely a symbol^ and from its very Mmpticity comp^ 
it to pass beyond it to the thing signified. Not to multiply 
objectioiis, we could not repeat our baptism to meet the de- 
mands of Immersers ; nor could we apply the screws of close 
eommunion, and unchurch those of our brethren who should 
not see fit to go with us. So that, even if we should allow 
those who have not been b^[4iaed to be immersed, we could 
not harmonize with the exclusive principle of Immersers. 
This piine^le constitutes the very basis of their denomina- 
tftonal existence. It is the ligament which binds them together. 
And you see it is one of very serious import and consequences. 

Inquirer. True — such a principle ought not to be adopted, 
bit lor imperious reasons. No one certainly can be justified 
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in adopting it, exoepf on gronnds which ara aet d«ar from 
erery Teaaonable doubt. 

TsACHER. How strange, then, appeaia their poattibn, and 
how high the arrogance of their pretenaiona — how canaelaia 
the discords which they throat into the honae of God, whan 
it is 80 evident that the entire basia and atructnre of their 
argument ia compoeed of nothing but gMe$se»! 

iNQunm. That ia a strong expression. 

Tkachxr. But no more strong than trae. When, for ex- 
ample, Lnmersers speak so confidently of the apoatlea im- 
mersing their conyerta, it ia, to say the leaat, but a guess. 

IiiQunm. But is it not more than a guess that John im* 
meraed hia oouTerta ? 

JORN^S BAPTISM. 

TsACKnu Yon are a little too fiist. John waa not one of 
tke apotOn^ nor was hia baptiam the ChristUoi rite. And 
here, by the way, you see that a guess lies at the very founda- 
tion oi the Imtanerser's argument. In order to get the aup- 
poeed benefit of John's practice, it is guessed that John'a 
baptiam waa Christian baptism. And one single paasage of 
Scripture spoils this guess at once. Paul at Ephesus, (Acta 
xix.) '* finding certain disciples,*' said to them, " Have ye re^ 
eeiyed the .Holy Ghost since ye believed! And they said 
unto him. We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Grhost. And he said unto them, Unto what then 
were ye baptized ? And they said. Unto John's baptism." 
After aome inetractiona, showing the difierent intent of John's 
baptism, *' they were baptized in the name of i^e Lord Jesus." 
That the baptiam which they received from John was not 
Christian baptism, appears from the fact that they never had 
heard of the Holy Ghost, and oi course could not have been 
baptized in hia name. And, furthermore, it ia not to be aup* 
p o se d that John baptized in the name of Jeaua, for he wonld 
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iMUlMifvbsptHedJesM in the name of Jesus. But to pnt tli^, 
question beyond all doubt, the apostle did not consider them as 
kfmng received the Christian rite^ as is evident from the fad 
tkfi he httpiized them. It would be superfluous to give other 
XMIIK19S. Heie is Scripture against a guess ! 

9jDt supfose we gpLte them the advantage of that guess, 
and, for the sake of argument, ailow that John's baptism is to 
be taken as a guide for us : — how do they arriye at the cet' 
taintjf that he immersed ? In every step of their argument 
they psoceed by guesses. They say that he immersed, be- 
cause the word baptiie means to inmierse, and nothing else. 
But we hajre already proved that this word has various shades 
of meaning, and does not define any particular way of apply- 
ing water. Here then is one guess. They say that he im- 
mersed, because he went to the Jordan for this purpose. But 
were there no other reasons for resorting thither t If we could 
conoeive of no necessity finr his seeldng soms sudi place as 
tiie region abont Jordan, except for the convenience of imr 
BMnring, then the inference which Immersers draw from t^ 
ctrenmstance woold appear more plausible. Oa the othor^ 
hand, if there was an equal necessity for the sekdion ttf muha 
pUuse^ whether he baptized by tension or immersion^ then this 
eircnmstanee proves notlung in favor of any particular mods 
ef baptism. Let us now examine the fiicts. John was ^ 
field pieadier, and we read that he came preaehing in th(^ 
wflderness. The immense muhitudes that flocked togetiier /o 
hear km, m0de it necessary tot him to witiidraw from the nar* 
mw streets of the cities, to the o^em country in the neighbor* 
haod of Jordan ; and that, bfing the ^ace of his preaching, 
woold natmrally be the place of his b^tisng. You see, then,' 
that meeesnty compelled him to select an open eountjy,/or other 
purp o ses than immersion. Who can say that those other pny 
poses weie not the aoLd cause of his withdrawing firom th^ 
cities and viBagesI Thk is at least possiUe. Andifitbif 
Qtitf posnbia, ths Imneissr's aertmnSy m iosnifMty cspiwM 
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iato a £}tess. But we contend that it is highly prohab^p. 
Naj, there are other circumstances connected with John'p 
ininistry, which we are bound to take into consideration, and 
which render the guess that he immersed perfectly incredibls. 
We read that " there went out to him Jerusalem, and allJur 
dea,aod all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized of 
lum. " If in a papal country, some new ceremony should coip^ 
into Yogue, attracting that absorbing interest which John'^ 
baptism did, few of the people would fail to rush forward with 
the multitude, to receive the advantage of it. The Jews wer^ 
even mare disposed to value outward ceremonies than the Papists 
It is therefore certain that immense multitudes floclfed fp 
John*s baptism. The passage of Scripture which I hay^ 
quoted, interpreted by the circumstances, cannot import le^s 
than 500,000. Suppose that he immersed one every minute-^ 
to have immersed,. 500 ,000, he must have stood breast high in 
the wat§r, twelve hours every day, for nearly two whole yea|8. 
But his ministry was little more than a year and a half, ai^ 
during, part of that time he was in prison ! Where is the 
man, however, who could remain in the water twelve hoxofi 
every day successively, for even one year 1 or where is. tibJe 
man who could immerse sixty persons an hour, for twelve 
hours in succession, and repeat the process every day for a 
year! We read (John x. 41) that "John did no miracle." 
But if John did this, his entire life was one prodigious mira- 
cle ! Perhaps you may say that 500,000 are more, probably, 
than went out to him. Very well — ^take the smallest nuqi^^r 
which, in your opinion, the record will warrant, and you w^ 
not escape from this difficulty. When we consider the brjef 
duration of John^s ministry, the time he must necessarily have 
spent in preaching, his imprisonment, the time needed to .^ 
emit his exhausted bodily powers, the days of the year wh^n 
he could not have immersed, &c., we are fully satisfied that 
he could not have immersed 80,000. It is, therefore, whoj]y^ 
incredible, that the immense multitudes which he .^aptji^ 

4 
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oonld have been immersed/ If he baptized, howeTer, accoid- 
ing to the custom of the priests, and took a bunch of hyssop 
and sprinkled the people as they passed him, he could haye 
done it. 

Now, viewing all the circumstances in the case, where is 
^e certamty that John immersed ? The confident assumption 
of Immersers in regard to his practice, is a guess against, to 
•ay the least, the strongest probability. 

Inquirer. But did not John baptize in Enon, because there 
was much water there 1 

Teacher. It requires one guess to establish the conclusion 
that he went there /or the sake of immersing. We say that 
there are other and more probable reasons why he chose that 
place. He would not need much water, or '' many waters," 
i. e. many streams or springs of water, (as it is in the Greek,) 
for immersing. For that purpose, one stream would suffice. 
Why did he need many streams? why was it necessary for 
him to select a place watered with many springs 1 This is the 
question which presses upon us for an answer. Now it is 
certain that he could not have chosen such a place for immer- 
tton. The simple feet that the word is plural, (many streams 
or springs,) decides this |)oint. One man could not immerse 
in many places at once, nor could be need many rivulets or 
springs for that purpose. Why, then, must this field preacher 
go to Enon, a place well supplied with springs ? Because it 
was no easy matter to find water in that region, to accommo- 
date the thousands that came to him, with their camels and 
other beasts. Enon, furnished with many springs, afiTorded 
rare conyeniences for a camp-meeting, assembled to remain 
many days. So that, in whatever way he baptized, there were 
other and more important reasons, for his selection of that place, 
^an the convenience of immersing. 

Inquirer. I see clearly, that to base the duty of immer- 
Mon on such a foundation, is to base it on a guess. We 
aazely cannot maintain that a man is influenced in the choice 
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of a iqpot Ity one particular reaaon, when other and better 
reasons are known to exist. 

Teacher. And when, too, that particular reason, as in 
this case, does not answer the question why he needed manjf 
springs or streams. 

Inquirer. Very true. But is there not a better foundar 
tion for the assumption that our Saviour was baptiied by 
immersion? 

Christ's baftism. 

Teacher. It requires one guess to reach the conclusion 
that Christ is our example in baptism. John's baptism was a 
Jewish rite, under the old dispensation. What have u» to do 
with itt Before we can feel bound ourselves to follow Christ 
in the observance of a Jewish ceremony, or at liberty to im- 
pose any such duty upon others, we must have lit least some 
froof that he designed this act for our imitation. But not the 
shadow of such proof exists. On the central^, the guess of 
Lnmersers implies such a gross misconception of the desigif^ 
oar Saviour's baptism, — a misconception so plainly in thefiboe 
of Scripture, — ^that when we hear them speak with so much 
confidence of '^ Jordan's floods," and of '^ following Christ 
into the water," we literally blush for them. Oirist^s bap* 
tism was his introduction into the priesVs office. The Mosaie 
law required every priest, when thirty ^ears of age, (Num. 
ir. 3, 23, 30, 35,) to be consecrated to their sacred work by 
being washed with water. (Lev. viii. 6.) As a symbol of 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, they were also anointed with 
oil. Now mark the coincidences. When Jesus came to 
John, he was about thirty years old, (Luke iii. 21, 23,) and 
was just about entering upon his office as priest ; — after bap- 
tism he was anointed by the descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
conunenced immediately his public duties. The apostle Paul 
tells us, (Heb. v. 5,) that Christ did not glorify himself to be 
made a high priest, but he that said unto him, *' Thou art 
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T&f Sfoii ;' this day have I begotten tbee." Hene it ift ex)> 
pressly said that the Father glorified him by tnaking him a 
high priett,' wheii h<9 said, *^ Thou art my Son ; this diLy 
lUfVe I begdtten' thee." And this was said at his baptism. 
(Matt. iii. 17.) 

An exaniination of Scripture compels us, eith^ ta admit tlht 
th^ itfosthe design of Chrisfs baptism^ or deny that hk fulfilled 
all righteousness. His words to John (Matt. iii. 15) imply 
that some law then existing, and which he was bound to ful- 
fil, made it proper for hun td be baptized. But what law? 
l^ot the law. of Christian baptism, for the rite itself did not at 
that time exist. Not the moral law. for Christ was no sin- 
ner : and no viplatioiis of that code made it necessary for hijx\ 
1p receive Uie baptism of repentance. To what law then did 
he refer? Unquestionably to the ceremonial law, which is 
letting .1^ us, but which he was bom under, and bound to 
fiilfil. T)i6re was something in that law, as his own wor^ 
imply, whioh inade it necessary for him to be baptized. Tp^, 
tl^law, therefore^ we must go for instruction, if we.woulj^ 
obtain scriptural views of the design of his baptism. Now ia 
that cod9 we find a statute requiring every priest to be con^ 
secrated by the . washing of water ; and as this is the qnbf 
statute in the code, which made it necessary for him to be bap- 
tized, liiere is no room to doubt that this is the statute to 
whi<^ he referred, ff he did not refer to this sta,tute, he 
referrod to . nothing, and his reply to John was without any 
meaning whatever. And, furthermore, if he was not baptized 
in obedience to this statute, here was one statute which waf 
Bot obeyed by him, and consequently he did not **■ fulfil all 
righteousness." We are, therefore, brought to this alterna- 
native, viz., either to admit that Christ our Priest was bap- 
tized in obedienoe to this statute, or to deny that he fulfilled 
all righteousne^ ! 

Inquirer. These considerations convince me that your 
views in regard to the design of Christ's baptism aire correct. 
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So hr you have Scripture on your side, and TmrneTsera nothing 
hat/tmcy. It is really matter of wonder with me, that intel- 
ligent Christians can be so-positive, where their premises aie 
so perfectly fancifnl, and ^here Scripture is so decidedly 
against them. But admitting your views in regard to the 
design of Christ's baptism, was he not immersed? And 
did not the apostles adopt the mode in which he was bap- 
tized? 

Teacher. On what do you base the certainty that he was 
immersed ? 

. Inquirer. We read that '* when he was baptized h% wtnt 
up straightway out of the water." 

. Teacher. Observe, this was something which Christ did 
after kis baptism, and was no part of that ordinvice. The 
assumption of Immersers is founded upon a mistake of the 
import of the preposition *^out of^ The true sense of the 
€rreek preposition is /rom, not *' out of;" and it marks the 
l^ace from which he went up, without at all suggesting the 
idea that Jesus had been in the water. The following tranth 
lation gives the exact meaning of the original, — " he went up 
without delay from the water." Now what is there here so 
conclusive in fevor of immersion ? As John was preaching 
close by the Jordan, he would go of course to the river to 
baptize. And whether he performed the ceremony by immer- 
aion, sprinkling, or pouring, there was an equal necessity far 
descending the banks to the stream, and of ascending the b€mks 
from the stream. Shall that, therefore, which our Saviour 
must have done, whether he was baptized by immersion ox 
affusion, be taken as proof that he was immersed? The 
Methodist elder sometimes stands in the river, and pours the 
water upon the heads or faces of his converts. John might 
have taken his station in the river, for convenience, as the 
number to be baptized was very great, and have administered 
the rite in the same way. 

4* 
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Jkquirer. I see that this oiroumstance leaves the nuumer 
of oar Sayiour's baptism an vncertetnty;— 4>ut still is it doI 
iBore probabie that he was immersed ? 

Teacher. Probabilities will not answer the Immersers 
any good purpose. Surely that exclusive principle, which 
imohurches two thirds of the disciples of Christ, can never be 
justified, on the ground of a slender probability. In this 
instance, however, probabilities are against them. There is 
in £&ci the greatest degree of certainty that our Saviour was 
baptized by affusion. We have already proved that his bap- 
tism was introductory to his priest's office. The ceremonial 
law required that the washing of the priests, (Lev. viii. 6^) 
when consecrated to their office, should ^be performed by 
»prinkling^ (Num. viii. 7.) According to the Scriptures, 
therefore, Jesus, our Priest, was sprinkled. 

Inquzjubr. If his baptism wis designed as his t^nsecra* 
idoa to his priestly office, it is certainly more scriptural to 
believe that he was sprinkled. It would hardly benefit 
Immersers to appeal to Christ's example in this partick- 
lar. 

Teacher. His example, so far as it touches the mode of 
Ibi^ptiem, is wholly in our favor. And if the apostles copied 
ihe mode in whioh he was baptized, we need go no faither 
for proof that they practised afiusion.or sprinkling. 
. 'As we are now about to leave John's baptism, carefully 
«eviaw the ground already travelled over, and in view of the 
Argument thus fistr developed, decide whether such a degree 
i^certaitUsf belongs to the side of the question espoused 1^ 
Inunersess, that they can be justified in disowning numerous 
efanrehes of Christ, and refusing to eat the Lord's Supper 
with r thousands of their brethren in Christ, merely because 
|faey>have niot received the waters of baptiem in their par* 
Iraakr way ! ! ! - 

Remember that this controversy touches moce than.the 
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Btmple question of immenion. It is iireqaeDtly said to the 
young convert, by those who practise immersion, ''Join us, 
and you will be sure to be right ; if the way in which the 
water is applied is not essential, you will be right; and 
if it is essential, you will be right." But stop-Mhere is a 
deception lurking here. If you join with immersers, yon 
countenance their exclusive principle; and are you sure that 
that will be right ? Arc you sure that it will be pleasing to 
the great Head of tho Church, for you to give the sanction 
of your example to a principle so contracted, so contrary 
to tha spirit of the age, so withering to some of the bail 
feelingB of the regenerated heart — a principle which the liglrt 
and llie fixe of an approaching day shall consume 1 

Imquieir. I cannot but beliere, that it is our Loxd'e' 
will, that his table should be the place, where all his troe 
followen .ahonid merge their minor diflferenoes In mutual 
love. It would seem as if this sacred spot should be oomr 

£11 ground. To gite this table a aeetarian ehaxactei, or to 
ke it an oooasion of strife, is crafeesedly, a very aezioua 
matter. 2Vm are evils to be avoided if. possible; and, there- 
toe, we must have the most satirfaetory proof UtalL.'we are 
acting in obedience to the commands of Christ, before we can 
lawfully embrace any principle mani&atly tending to such 
lesolta. Such pioof I have not yet seen in &Tor of immer- 
aion. The eridenoe thus ftr preponderates on the opposite 
aide. 

Teacher. We hate the advantage of Immersers in this 
argument. They embrace an exclusive principle, on the 
ground that inunersion is the only baptism. The burden 
of proof, therefore, is with them. They must prove con- 
dusively that it is the only baptism. If there remains any 
room for doubting the conclusiveness of their argument, 
it wholfy fails ; for who can believe for a moment that he is 
bound to separate from his Christian brethren, to make the 
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L«rd'« table •eeUiun, ind tu eoaiiteiiuiM b^umm, m long 
«f tliert eaitU a reaM<maiU dovbt tehtther tie Lord regvira Aun 
loioUt 

•Ihqdiur. True — reiy tme. But I would inqiuTD nboi- 
■h«T the caaea of CbriBtian b^ttMn in tbe New Teatament 
■M not eleaily in &tot of inuneraioD ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

d'AA'MAjfr Biwmaaii-— BAPTisBt on the day 6f pentec6st.' 



Tcil^iki.' Iflisb t&at ^rou veiry properly mke a distlndtioii' 
llto^e^ IbWii teptism and Chnstiiiii ba<pt!8i]i. Fat not M^ 
detain the liabject, what example of appiitbUe baptism AM- 
#6 nil dannSiM^ 

JirQuiftBB. If you please, Chl^ bapttttajf of the' day of PeU^' 

TiSUUfiftu- l^fam feaS th^' afee6imi, (AcfK ft.) and p^' 
otf lIK^me'Mr' pfwi^.ihAi the cifmreftti Were' immerse?. If If 
rfdt Ibttoea itt' any tendency of the apoMllis that irkf; iolt (h^ 
in mk Mtci^ to' regard spHr^Omg ds gujfidmtfdr eer^' 
MUa jpiitifk^ and &6m ea^ly childhood bad w^ Ifiki' 
ld^er;and {he'Leriites, and indeed the vessels of the templA^ 
dhiSiilB?: iy sp^mklikig-. Why shdtiM men so educate ha;^ 
mkiatd 8pfini&ig> or pbnnng an improper symbol of poiiAoa^' 
txoh by the Sjptrit,' nnder the gospel, especially when thby 
cbuTd not have failed to notice' that their scriptures unif&rihBy 
described his infiuence as poured otU upon men f 

Inquirer. If the inflaence of their Jewish edn^atioii wnfs' 
not counteracted' by some command of Christ, they baptizM- 
unqnestionably by pouring or sprinkling. And that any such 
command was given to them, by the great Head of the Church', 
we are not obliged to believe without proof. 

Teacher. Do you find th6 proof that is needed in thd 
Pentecostal baptisms ! 

iNqniRKR. I admit that I see nothing which decides in 
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favor of immersion. The inspired record merely states that 
the converts were baptized : but it gives no intimation that 
they left the place where they were assembled ; nor that 
those preparations were made, which the immersion of a 
promiscuous multitude, consisting of males, and females ^ 
always renders necessary. 

Teacher. This is a most decisive case, my friend, against 
immersion. On that memorable occasion, in the same day, 
(Acts ii. 41,) about 3000 persons were baptized and added to 
the church. Among the converts were Parthians and Modes, 
and Egyptians, &c. (vs. 9—11.) The assumption that they 
were immersed is not only a pure guess, hut it hangs by a 
string of most absurd guesses : 

Consider the facts. The 30o0 must have been baptized in 
Jerusalem, or in some other place. 

If we suppose that they were baptized in Jerusalem, (the 
only supposition which the record warrants,) mountain- 
ous difiiculties lie in the way of the Immersers* guess 
These events took place during the Pentecost, or about the 
latter part of the month of May, 4n Palestine a time of 
drought. In that country, from the middle of April to the 
middle of September, it neither rains nor thunders. In the 
beginning of harvest, a cloud is occasionally seen in the morn- 
ing but it vanishes away ; and hence the beautiful allusion of 
Hosea, where he compares the goodness of Ephraim to the 
morning cloud. (Hosea vi. 4.) Now the brook Cedron was 
dry, except in the rainy part of the year ; and, therefore, at 
this time the footman might have walked across its channel 
with unwet sandal. The city afforded no other brooks or 
stream suited to the purposes of immersion. If there were 
baths, the Jews would sooner have opened them to swine, than 
to the followers of the hated Nazarene. Where then did the 
apostles find a convenient place in Jerusalem, to immerse in 
one day 3000 converts 1 This question presents a serious 
difficulty. But this is not the only difficulty. Suppose the 
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apostles succeeded in obtaining a suitable place, bow could 
they have immersed 3000 in so short a timet When the 
wonders of that memorable day began to attract notice, it 
was already nine, o^clock. If we make some little allowance 
for prayers, preaching, cocversation with the candidates, con- 
fessions of faith, and for making the preparations which tmrner- 
sion, even on a much smaller scale, always demands, it must 
have been at least four o'clock, P. M., before they could haTO 
commenced baptizing. To be satisfied that this is not an ex- 
travagant calculation, we need only to ask outselves, how 
many hours would be found necessary by Immersers in this 
dty (where every convenience is near at hand,) for making 
decent prepsgrations for the immersion of 3000 people, stran- 
gers foreigners, suddenly converted? It would require 
miraculous despatch, to get t&rough with all the essential 
preliminaries in less than half a day ! Now the apostles had 
950 persons each. If we suppose them to have continued 
immersing, without any cassation, and at the rate of one a 
minute, the day must have ended before their task was done ! 
Bat there is still another difficulty. As the converts were 
strangers, embracing both sexes, where did they get changes 
of apparel? Who provided them with immersing gowns t 
Did they borrow them on the spot ? Or if obliged to search 
Jerusalem, running hither ^d thither, for these conveniences, 
how much of the day did this consume? Or were they 
plunged all over in water without any change of raiment? 
Or did they expose their naked persons to one another, and 
to gazing spectators, and thus violate the natural sense of 
shame ? 

In view of these difficulties, what monstrous guesses are 
necessary on the part of Immersers ! They must, in the first 
place, guess that the apostles immersed the 3000 ; and in 
order to maintain this guess, they must guess that they found 
a convenient stream or brook in Jerusalem for immersing this 
immense multitude, when, from the known geography and 
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c]u^f\te Qf the country, it is eyident that ao such stream could 
have been found — or they niust guess that they had access to 
llAths, (when the very swine would sooner have gained ad- 
niittai^ce,^ and guess that there were baths enough to ao- 
cpniQiodate 3000. And when they have guessed out a 
suitable place for- imxnersion, they must guess that the apostles 
^imniersed -250 persons each, in a few hours, giving them at 
Hke 83196 time fdl needful instruction-r^uid gue&i8 that they 
changed their apparel in the open air, men and women; or 
^ guess that they were accommodated with dressing chambers ; 
Qi guess that they stripped themselves, and exposed their 
naked persons whiy^oing down to the water and coming 
from it;: — or guess that they were plunged just as tbey were, 
and wept about after the ceremony, with their garments cleav- 
log to their skin, and dripping upon the pavement of the city ! 

.But 9uppo^ tbey were baptized in some other place. Ob- 
fe^e, this is itse}f a guess. The inspired narrative gives no 
hint qf their leaving the dty, or euen the place where they were 
assembled. Such an army of converts leaving the city, is a 
circumstance which the historian could not have failed to 
notice. But what is gained by this guess? The nearest 
nver((the Jordan) was distant more than 20 miles. As it 
was not a day of omnibuses and railroads, how could that 
promiscuous host have reached th^ river in time for the cere- 
mony? In whatever place we suppose the immersing to have 
been performed, we have the same guessing as to a change 
of apparel, &c. &c. And the fyrther we remove it from the 
ct/y, and. i^om the scene of the apostles' preaching, the greater 
the difficulty in regard to time, 

Inquirbr. I must confess that I sun. not prepared to.em- 
ht^iie a supposition which hangs by, such a string of guesses ; 
jand much less to consider others, who find it impossible to 
guess qui^ so much where the Scriptures give no favorable 
^Ata, aa aliens from the oommon wealth, of Israel, ai^d as 
.vorthy of baoishi^ent'^from fhe Lord's table. 
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^ Teacher. And yet, on this shadowy basis, ImmerserB claim 
the exclusiTe right to that table ! One of their ministers in 
this city, concluded a series of discourses, which he has re- 
cently ^been preaching on immersion, in the following strain : 
— '* I have a right tp go tfx any e.Yaiig;elicaI church [meaning 
other than immersing churches] whiere the Lord's table is 
sffrpfvif vxi p9i^9 of the symbols, and no man may lawfully^ 
foMi me ; — ^njiy more ; I have a right to toy to the commu- ' 
nicants, you are intruders here ; — nay, more than this, I have 
a jriflit to say ip thaA minister who officiates at tlie taU^, 
Stand wdde^---^Q. hast no right to administer this ocdi< 
nance !'' Such a peroration excites only our pity. " 

6 



CHAPTER VI. 



BAPTISM OF THE ETHIOPIAN BUNTTCH— OF THE PHILIPPUlf 
JAILER — OF SAUL— OF CORNELITTS. 

IjrqnntSE. Prerioas to this examination, I ^re attadrtd 
much importance to the case of the baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunnch. 

Teacher. Please turn to that case, .(Acts viii. 36,) and 
point out what yon have considered as determining with cer- 
tainty that he was immersed. 

Inquirer. I find that this case wears a new aspect ; for 1 
really can find nothing in it, except that it is said that both 
Philip and the eunuch went into the water. 

Teacher. It may be well still to examine this point a little. 
Mark this, that the phrase *' went down,'' &c., does not de- 
note the baptismal act. They went down, both Philip and 
the eunuch, but both were not baptized. So that the going 
down was only a preparatory act, and the coming up out of 
tiie water was something done afier the baptism, and not the 
baptism itself. This is what they would have done, whether 
they baptized hy effusion or immersion. 

You must take into view the circumstances and customs of 
the country. It is well known that Orientals were accustomed 
to step into the water on all occasions, whether of washing, 
or taking up water in their hands to drink, or the like. Their 
dress about their feet was such as not to hinder the custom, 
and their warm climate made it pleasant. As they were 
moving on in a journey, they came to ** some water" [for 
tliat is the literal rendering.] For baptism they must go to 
the water ; as that could be done more conveniently than water 
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eonld be brongtit to them. It was abo natural and agreea- 
Ue to the habits of the people. Now the question is, whether 
their dajngc what they naturally would do to baptise by pour- 
ing, proYes that they baptized another vsay, and by immersion % 
If there were no occasion fbr stepping into the water, except 
the oonyenienee of immersion, there would be some fbree in 
the Immersers' inference. But when there was an actual 
necessity for going into the water, in order to baptize in any 
wojf, their going into it can be no proof that they baptized by 
immerstcHi* 

We have an actual occurrence, which capitally illustrates 
this point. A Methodist minister and an Immerser, a few 
weeks since, in Charlestown, were baptizing at the same time 
and plaee, by the water's side, llie Immerser took his can- 
didate, and while going down, said, '^And they went down 
into the water, both Philip and the eunuch" — and after im- 
mersing him, he came out, saying by the way, ''And they 
eune up out of the water.' ' Some of the spectators doubtless 
fistened thus &r, as to oracular proof of the necessity of im- 
mersion. Next the Methodist minister took his candidate, 
and went iouon into the water, repeating the same words — ''And 
tiiey went down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch,'' 
and then took water and poured it upon his candidate, (ac- 
eording to the frequent practice of that sect,) and came up 
repeating' — **And they came up out of the water, loth PhUip 
and the eunuch" So it was seen that the words of Scripture 
were as pertinent to one case as the other, and that one may 
do aU that Philip is said to have done, without immersing. 

As the Immersers' argument rests so much on the &ncied 
import of the words " into" and " out of," it may be proper 
here to introduce the testimony of Prof. Ripley, of the New- 
ton Theological Seminary. In his note on Matt. iii. 16, he 
says:— "Oi/4 o/ the water — ^The preposition here translated 
^*out of*^ haS'the more general signification of the word frofn; 
and wouM be suitable, whether the sacred writer meant to 
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My that Jeaut came out /ram the water, i. e. from within tha 
nver to the shore ; or, that he eaxne from the water, i. e. 
retired £rom the bank of the river to another place. This 
ipreposition, then, in itself famishes no decision in respect to 
the manner of the ordinance. ' ' Here is an Immerser ^s conces- 
sion, that the preposition fixes nothing. But the verb [ttftfia, 
*' went up"] does of itself settle the question. If immersion 
}uid been the way, that verb should have had the force of 
emerge* But it is incapable of such a meaning ; and we chal- 
lenge any one, out of the numerous instances of its use, to find 
one where it has this meaning. 

Inquirer. It b one of the plainest cases, that ii is impossi* 
Me to m(ifce it certain that the etmuch vms immersed. 

Teaoh£r. That is enough for our purpose. If the Bible 
has left the mode of applying water in uncertainty^ no man 
has a right to require me to act as though it were certain that 
immersion is the mode. No one is justified in shutting me 
£rom the Lord's table, because my guesses as to the mode wiU 
pot run in the same line with his. But the probabUiiies are, in 
fact J against immersion in this case. They took the first water 
which they found. It was no river ; for if it was, the narrar 
live would ha;re said so. But it only says, they oame to 
^^some water ^^ \^ vJW^,] just as it would have eaid \i it were 
the smallest quantity, and just as it would not have eaid if ii 
A were a river. Both geography and history show that it waa 
i not a river. Hierome, who lived several years at Jerusar 
/ lem^ and wa^ well acquainted with the country, reports that 

about twenty miles from Jerusalem, in the road towards He- 
bron, there is a village called Bethsoron, near to which is a 
mountain, at the bottom or foot whereof is a spring, where the 
Acts of the Apostles relate that the Ethiopian was baptized by 
Philip. Eusebius reported the same. Bedl^, some hundred 
years afterwards, reported the said village then remaining, 
consenting with Eusebius and Hlerome as to the baptism of 
the eunuch in the spring. A modem traveller, Sandys, men- 
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tkmm Mm pmage liy Bethsoron, where he eay ^ * We esw 
the foimtaln whoee pleaeuit waten are forthwith dnmk up by 

the earth that produced them. There they say Philip bap- 
tised the eunuch ; whereupon it retains the name of the Ethi- 
opian fountain." 

Now on which side are the probabilxtiea ! Geography, hia- 
tory, tradition and the inspired narratiye are silent as to any 
river existing where they were. But that there waa this 
spring, or fountain, standing alone in a dry and desert land, we 
have this positive evidence. In view of all the &ctB of the 
case, see how mneh the Immerser has to rely on guesses for 
the substance of his argument from this case, so much quoted 
by him. He guesses tliat Philip immersed the eunuch ; and 
to support this guess, he must guess again that there was a 
river where we know there was none. Then he must guess 
that the eunuch exposed his nakedness to Philip, and Philip 
exposed his nakedness to the eunuch— or he must guess that 
Philip, travelling on foot, had come provided with a change 
of garments, contrary to Christ^s advice to his first missiona- 
ries, not to* take two coats apiece— or he must guess that 
Philip went in for immersbg with his only dress on. 

Inquirbr. It seems clear, that either of these assumptions 
18 a guess against probability. Besides, Philip was caught 
away '* immediatefy^* after the baptism ; and it is not likely 
that he was caught away either naked or dripping wet, and 
set down in the streets of the city of Azotus ; whence, we 
read, he went forth preaching the gospel. It is manifestly 
unjust to exclude one from the Lord^s table because he oamoi 
jom in such a guess. But as this is an important case, can 
we not gather light fhmi some other Scripture, which may 
mdicate tiiat Philip did or did not practise immersion 1 

TxACHBR. Yes. The very passage which the eunuch was 
reading, Isa.- lii. 15, ssys — '* He shall sprinkle many nations."* ' 

* The Hebrew word, yazza, traiMlated shall sprinkle, occurs in sev- 
eral other passages, in which it can mean nothing else than sprinkle. 

5* 
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Tlie eiiaaeh was one of these manjr nations. This piobaUy 
suggested i^ conresiatidn on baptism^ aod led to his leqnait to 

F6r mstence, Bxodos zxix. 21 : " And thou shall take of the blood 
thifi-itf i^on the ahor arid of tVte anointing oil and sprinkle it upon 
Aaron," &c. Ley. iT. 6 : " And the priest shall dip his finger in the 
hloodLand tprinkto of the blood MTen times." Lev. v. 9 : ** And h<* 
shall sprinkle of the blood of the sin-offering upon the side of the 
ahar." Ley. xIt. 7 : " And he shall sprinkle upon him that is cleansed 
fKtlli the leprosy seven times." Indeed, aside from the Septuagint 
ittotf} irs can get from no source any shadow of a warrant for trans* 
laliag.it as the Septuagint has done. Michaelis gives the word m 
thia passage the sense of sprinkle, and thus renders the phrase in 
Latin — " Sic adsperget gentes multas et validas.' 

The Rev. Dr. Jenks has favored us with the following note from 
Vltringa: 

" Ise. Hi. 16 : * So shall he sprinkle many nations.' This is a coonter- 
part to the former clause, and exhibits the glorious state of the Messiah, 
aa apposed to his humiliation. The Jews themselves confess and teach 
that the prophet here declares : * As his degradation, or wristchediieaa 
aod suffering, was in an extreme degree ; in an equally extreme de- 
gree will be his exaltation ;* forming thus a comparison between the 
tint conditions. 

•« The Hebrew word here used has uniformly the meaning, m Scrip- 
ture, of sprinkling. The idea is purely evangelical, to be alone explained 
by ihb mystery of the gospel, and economy of the kingdom of JIbsus 
Gbbist, in this place of most easy and appropriate interpretation : 
which, tha . it should not be understood by the Jews,* who study with a 

.*' « In a nets, Vitringa rafriewo the opinioai of OroHus, L*Emperekr, A bar^ 
banel and Alex. MorSf chiefly following the Septuagint, and firing the idea of 
' alfiieting the nations with wonder,* or of ' scattering them,' and adds : ' As to 
the first optoion, ie it probable % Why ie darkneee coveted, in the midst of light f 
Aa to the eeeond, I say, tint the venion Is absurd, whether yon look at the Idea, 
or the tscL The idea Is uniformly given of a liquid (water or blood) with 
which a thing or person Is aprinlded. Has thia anything in common with the 
dispersion of enemies conquered in battle? Aa to the fiai6t: did Jssns Cubist 
disperse the natkma be came to save ? Did he not rather collect them V Abar^ 
Untsl is then quoted as reforring to laa. Ixiii. 8, to sustain bis opinion, and 
lOmchif the &ther and son, explaining ttaa passage in the sense of disUUi&g, 
ascribed to language, thus of indoctrinating. [As MoscSt 'my speech shall 
dlstU as the dew.'] Then be subjoins, ' Baader, laneot with am, thai tbs pure 
and chaste word of Ood sbtH^d be expoaed so much to lbs sport of bumaa im- 
aglaaUdOi'obsedrtng Its 'glory and power: not indeed always because ef igno- 
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be baptised. Havingp. learned that Christ was to aprmkle 
many nations, he would not have been willing to be immenedi 

diTersified but fruitless efibrt to twist its meaning into something else,, 
I do not wonder ; but that Christian interpreters, and those who love 
the gospel, when they distinctly see that nothing can now be spoken 
more truly of Christ, nor more in agreement with his discipline/ 
should yet assign other tenses to tbe passage, I greatly wonder. Is 
it that we deny Isaiah to have been so perfectly illuminated by thtf 
Spirit, as to hare fully unveiled the whole mystery of the gnepell 
God forbid 1 The next sentence will teach us, that he saw all that 
the history declares befel Christ Jesus, however paradoxical the 
events were. The sense of this passage is clear, plain, certain j that 
Crrist Jesus will apply the rirtue of the blood shed by him, as the 
Great High Priest of the house of God, to the purification of tbe con- 
sciences of many and great nations, and to their iUumination and sane- 
tification ; and that he will afford them the justification obtained for 
them by his obedience unto blood, as he interprets his meaning after- 
wards, in ch. Iviii. 11 ; but that these nations who believe in him 
shall receive the sign of this benefit, and profess their faith in bapHam, 
to be instituted by the command of Jests Christ, and to be adminis- 
tered by his apostles and servants — this baptism sealing to those who 
profess Christ, the same which was formerly signifi^ by tbe vari- 
ous purifications, under the ancient economy, made by wuhtng" or 
sprinkling', ibr these modes are equivalent each to the other. So in 
Ezekiel, ch. xxxvi. 2C : ' And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean.* But Peter, in his first epistle, ch. i. 2, and the 
apostle to the Hebrews, x. 22, xii. 24, use the very word sprinkle, and 
the phrase, sprinkling of the blood of Christ, which is the idea in 
Isaiah. For the ^xnoid here rendered sprinkle, and which is used iak 
Levit. iv. 6, and in Num. viii. 7, refers chiefly to the act of a high 
priest, who sprinkles upon the people the blood of a victim ofiered fcnr, 
them, in order to purify them : smce to sprinkle anything with Hood 
is to apply its virtue for purification. Compare Eph. v. 26, with 
Tit; ii. 14. Thus the glorifying of Jesus Christ among the Gen- 
tiles, given to him for an inheritance, was to begin. The justifl'* 

ranee, ibr this might plead an excuse, after diligent effurts had been made ; but 
because of prejudices arising from incredality, or the wavering and unstable 
judgnsnt of the moltitode. - It is toater, here, which creates a difficulty #itii 
Jewish ezposltorB, as they cannot mska the ^HnkUng of it aguM With an^ «f 
their hypoChbses. But why do Christians avoid the light that hsm shtnM f ' 
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but would choose to follow the way of Christ, as foretold b^ 
Isaiah. We are well aware that Immersens in their natural 
anxiety to evade the point of this argument, find fault with 
our translators for following the original Hebrew in this place, 
and not preferring the translation of the Seventy. But that 
evasion is insufficient. 

Inquirer. Your argument, if 1 understand it, does not 
depend on that allusion, while, if that allusion be indeed a 
proph^y of baptism, it brings decisive confirmation to it. 

Teacher. We will turn now to the baptism of the Philip- 
pian jailer, Acts xvi. 33. Where did it take place 1 Not in 
his own house — for we are told, that after the transaction he 
brought Paul and Silas into his house. If we follow the 
record, we find that it took place in the prison— where to sup- 
pose there was a bath, or other convenience for immersion, 
were against all probability. The narrative fikvors the suppo- 
sition that the washing of the stripes and the baptism were 
done at the same place, and by water procured by similar 
means. And we shall not be condemned at the day of judg- 
ment, if we are shut out from the Lord's table for not being 
able to guess that there was a bath in that prison, or to guess 
that they resorted to it, when the record hints nothing of the 
kind. If we suppose that the jailer was baptized with a por- 
tion of the same water brought to wash the stripes, we have 
only one supposition, and that natural, simple, and fav(Nred by 
the narrative. But they who contend that he was immersed, 
must first gues^ that he was ; and then prop up that guess by 
guessing again that there vras a bath in prison, a luxury not 
usually granted to prisoners, especially by unmerciful pagans. 
And then they must guess that they left the inner prison and 

cation obtaioed by the Messiah was to be fiimished and applied to them, 
for illumination, purification, righteousness, and Ufe. 

YiTBZNOA, in loco. 

" It were well, perhaps, to ask, if the word * sprinkle,' in this passage, 
hid be«n * immsmie,' whether its tnthority woiud not have been final, 
inscfttliiigthenoda. W. J.» 





issortod to it--Hnr they maat^esa thai the jailer and his whole 
iaaaly, and Paul and Silas reeking with their woonda, went 
out at midnight to Bome river, expreaely against the orders pf 
the magistrate to the jailer to keep them safely. Now those 
who prefer to hang on snch a string of guesses, may do it ; 
but let them banish none from the Lord's table for not taking 
their guesses for holy writ. 

Ikquirer. I suppose you would dispose of the case of the 
baptism of Saul much in the same way. 

Teacher. Not a circumstance in that case fe.Yors iminer* 
aion, but everything looks the other way, and shows that he re* 
ceived such a baptism as he might receive in the room where h$ 
was. He was sick and weak. And all that is told us is, that 
while confined to his room, blind, feint, and festing, Ananias 
on entering the house said to him — *< Brother Saul, the L^, 
even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou earnest, 
hath sent me that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled 
mth the Holy Ghost. And immediately th^re fell from his 
eyes as it had been scales, and he received sight forthwith, 
and arose and was baptized." Now we have here one entire 
scene. The coming in of Ananias — ^the salutation — the re- 
inoving of the blindness — ^his rising from his couch of sickness, 
and his baptism, are all one scene, occurring in the same time 
and place. These small particulars are given, and it is in- 
orediji^ that a circumstance so important as going out or car- 
rying out a sick man for immersion is omitted. Indeed, where 
the Bible intimates no such thing, we have no right to say 
that they went out. 

3ut to maintain his position, the Immerser must guess that 
there was a river or a bath near at hand — guess that a sick 
man rose from his couch, after eating or drinking nothing for 
three days, and was yet able to bear the fatigue of walking 
the distance to and fro, and the exposure of the immersion. 
And do such guesses come near enough to certainty to justify 
the pernicious consequences of the close communion principle ! 
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The next case is that of Cornetius, Acts x. Here is an 
tniire absence of any iniimoHon of immersion. Peter says-^ 
" Can any man forbid water, that these should not be bap- 
tised, who have received the Ho]y Ghost as well as we?" 
He does not ask — Can any man forbid us going to the river! 
bat, can any one forbid water, to be brought and applied to 
their baptism on the spot 1 In his rehearsal of the zfMi to his 
brethren afterwards, he told them that as he began to preach, 
the Holy Ghost /<?// on [mark the expression] the GentOes as 
on the Jews at the beginnmg. This called to mind, he says, 
the- word of the Lord, how that he said — John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Here yon see that the pouring out and the falhng on of the 
Holy Ghost is called baptism, and reminded Peter of baptism. 
And Peter, being thus reminded of the Lord's baptism, would 
not go right away and baptize in a difibrent way. And then 
lie baptized ** \Ditk y)ater** [u^n, the dative of the instrument 
without a preposition] and not in the water. From an exam- 
ination of the case, all the probabilities are against immersion. 
ThsX there was immermon here, is a guess without a shadow 
of a foundation. 

We have now examined all the passages which have any 
material bearing on the question. And we will here make 
two general remarks. (1.) The lipostles were wont to baptize 
on the spot where the oecaiBioB for baptizing occurred. If 
they were in prison, they baptized in prison ; if on a journey, 
they used the water by the way-side ; if in a sick-room, they 
baptized there. And we never read of their going out to find 
a convenient place for immersing— -a very singular fad if they 
always immersed. And neither do we ever read of a change 
of garments in baptizing. (2.) Those baptized were said to 
have been baptized not in but ujiih water. The water is made 
the instrument with which, and not the element in which, 
fchey were baptized. 

We will next state a few objections to immersion : 
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1. It does not so well agree with the main design and im- 
port of baptism — ^i. e. purifying by an influence poured out. 
S. It does not harmonize with the simplicity of the Gospd. 

3. It cannot be administered in all times and places where 
baptism is desirable. 

4. It is often cumbrous and inconyenient. 

5. It favors the Popish conceit of the efficacy of penanee, 
in that it lays stress on overcoming the natural repugnance to 
such a mode, in the idea that in it consists the taking up of 
the cross. 

6. It is indelicate. We are aware that the mention of this 
objection is taken with ofiencd. Yet it is one which ought to 
be urged, and will have influence with serious and unbiassed 
minds. It violates a natural and healthful sense of propriety, 
for females to expose themselves in water, with and before 
the other sex. Though modesty forbids the statement of this 
objection in all its force, it is enough to say, that the sacrifice 
of female modesty, in a religious rite, is an offering not re- 
quired at our hands. 

These reasons, snife immersion is not commanded, would 
of themselves lead us to seek some other mode. 



CHAPTEJIVII. 

CONCLITDING REMARKS. 

The suggestion \vhich is frequently made, that one had 
b^ttet be immersed at any rate, *'^foT then he wili be sure to 
Bi right, ^^ deserres some notice. 

BT by being right is meant the following of the scriptnral 
mode, one by being imrhersed will be sure to be wrong, Bnt 
Ae main objection to that suggestion is that it assumes that 
the question is only about the quantity of water needful to be 
apjplied; whereais the doctrine of the Immeifeers ihvolves a' 
principle, which sunders the mAxm 6t the church, and diyides* 
the house of God against itself. It is not with you simpiy. 
tik^ question whether more or less water «hall be used in your 
baptism. But if you are immersed, you must adopt Immer^' 
sers' principles, to wit, that immersion only is baptism, and 
deny the baptism of all not inmiersed, and exclude them from 
the Lord's table. You must pronounce the act of your bap- 
tism in infancy a solemn farce, and trample on that covenant, 
which .perhaps has been the cord of love, to bring you to 
Christ. Ox, if you have not been baptized, and in that case 
prefer immer^n, the inference is that you do it from prin- 
ciple, since that is not the mode which convenience suggests. 
And the principle on which you prefer it, is understood to be 
that another mode is not baptism. So that when you consent 
to be immersed, it is understood, unless some circumstances 
indicate the contrary, that yon put your hand and seal to the 
ayowal, that all churches, but those of Immersers, are walk- 
hg disorderly, making an unauthorized use of Christian ordi- 
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nneesy end ne nttaally mtradin^, with anbalkhred ftot, 
WheiB Konh, Datiian, and Abirtti went. 

And JOB would not onlj nochuich a majority of the paoplo 
of Ood» but jmt i09u/!d WMkurek yowrsdf and ywr immerMAg 
hrtiktem. For if immersioii only Is baptunii then the Im- 
mttaeit of this ootmtry have taken their baptiam from the 
nabaptiaad! The first person immersed here was Roger 
WiltimnB 'He was originaUy a Pedobaptiat, and was im^ 
memed by a layman, Eoduel Holyman, and then he immersed 
Mr. Holymaai and the rest of his church. Moat of the im- 
mersiopBs which have since taken place in this country, trace 
their pedigree' to these cases. But Mr. Williams soon made 
the dispoTory that he had unchurched himself, and frankly 
confcpaed to hia church that he had misled them — ^and waa 
not competent to administer bi^itism. And now what did 
he do? Did he go to one who had been baptized by immer- 
simi in a true line of apostolical succession ? Alas, he knew 
of none such in the world ! Learned man as he was, he 
oonld not find such a lineage of lomiersers, though less 
learaed men in later times pretend to find them ! He waa 
driren, by his views of consistency to his immersing principles, 
to declare that Christian ordinances had been lost, and there 
was no church in the world, and could not be, till other 
apofitlea should come, with miraculous powers. For the 
rest of his life, therefore, he separated from all churches. 
Disguise it as you may, this is the necessary result of the 
dose oommunion immersing principle. So that, so far from 
being sure of being right, in adopting this principle, you are 
spre.to be wrong; and avow a principle which makes all 
QhriatiaBS wrong, and all churches no churches. 
. Clqee commuiuon and immersion, as usually held, are one 
and the same principle. And the consent to be immersed, 
takea a fearful sweep. It by necessary consequence makes . 
one an assailant of the peace and unity of the church. It 
compels him to deny the validity of the baptism of most pro- 
6 
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fessmg Christiut, and to bring his own into serious questioo. 
It involves the necessity of holding that all Pedobaptiat 
choiehes ate no churehes, and their miniaten no nuniaters ; 
and yet under such oirenmstanoes as oompel moat Immeraers 
to waver in that denial. It compels one to take the ground 
that most of the Lord's children have no right to the Lord's 
table— that most of those who have spiritual communion 
with Christ, may not have sacramental communion with him 
—that most of those who feed on Christ, may not feed on the 
appointed emblems of him — ^that most of those destined to sit 
at the marriage-supper of the Lamb, must be driven from the 
sacramental supper. 

If you become an Immeiser, you also take up a principle 
that wars against Christian lave. The Lnmerser claims credit 
for consistency to his principles, in proportion as he drives the 
war of extermination against all other sects, which in his 
esteem are no churches of Christ. Though few Immers- 
ers fully act out their principles in this particular, this prin- 
ciple has given their sect a character, which is generally 
allowed to be, above all others, given to proseljrtism. The 
most odious forms and measures of proselyting have their 
justification in the close communion principle, which makes 
all other churches no churches. If one pronounces all Fedo- 
baptists aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
to the covenants of promise — ^unbaptized, unfit to come to the 
Lord's ^ble— if one feels prompted to use measures of prose- 
lyting, from which most others would shrink, to build his sect 
on the ruins of others — if he more than insinuates, where he 
may do it successfully, that one must be immersed or be 
damned, and thus carries his point by overmastering the fbars 
of the weak and confiding — if one ' feels bound to do what 
Balaam dared not do, and pronounce accursed whom Grod 
has not cursed, he retreats behind his principle of immer- 
i.ion. Consistency to that requires it all. But that must 
be a pernicious principle, that engenders such pernicious 
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ooBBeq»eaoet> ' Is 4mi6 so rare of beivg nght if he adopts 

Tlien wht^ prmcUoal advantage doet this principh cffer^ to 
eompefsale finr all its eril. Does it ghre na better hopes of 
lieaTev f Does, it lead to the Ibrmatioii of better Christiaa 
character? Does it foster a higher spirit of obedienoel 
These vxe'qoeatisns tOQching tnatters of fiict^ which eaeh one 
earn answer fcr-hhiiself. Were ws to test the matter by 
yetesiiee to the cause of Foieign Missions, we might, in one 
yartiealary get taagilde results. The Immersers claim to be 
the lazgesl deeouination in the United Statea ; of eoorae i% 
must be larger than that of the CongregattoaalistSy together 
with that portion of the Presbyterians which sostain the 
Ainericsn Bosid oi Missions. Yet how do the two' boazda 
compare I The Immersers' board raises and expends bnt 
about cue fifth as much annually, as does that of the ** nn« 
baptiaed " Congragationalists and Presbyterians. If the spirit 
of beneYolenoe is any test of princii^e, we see in this partio* 
idiur no a4vaatage fimm immersion. 

,Qr does immerwon show its superior adyantages, in Us 
influence on civil society f We take you to Rhode Island, a. 
oommnnity whose infaney was cradled by the immersbg prin- 
ciple« Its institutiiens and the early formation of its character 
were about as liiuch affected by that principle, as the instito* 
tious and charaeter of Massachusetts and Connecticut were 
aiey^ted by the contrary principle. And, to say the least, 
lo ipoiiperfiU peisuasive to immersion comes from Rhode 

Island* 

But it is said, that Immersers have been prosperous and bxuh 
cesslal ; and this is drawn into an argument in defence of their 
principle. What desirable prosperity they have had, howcTer^ 
may be more owing to the cardinal principles of the gospel- 
in their hands than to their use of this party ^shibboleth. 
Xet success in building up a sect is a doubtful test of the dis-* 
tiiiQtiYe .priiM^ples of thftt sect, ^or Papists and Mormens 
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migiit use nch vi as^gument to g<»od effbM. All ^ftilerHriKj^ 
being equal, success in building a sect, should be in some 
pioportioB to exeidotis made; sad if tlie exertioMi'of Im- 
OBBiMrB to enlist reeroitB fitNA other seets, ovtstti]^ tlMweef 
aflioliheni, skovldiiot their sueeessbe la somo ^pfop^rtioii f# 
thenr efibiits ? 

ThOy hxm alBO had ^pedal adtvustagv Ibr gfttherfttf 'Hfe 
luobs firom Pedobaptist flocks. A pobfic senfthttenl liae 
greatly proTailed amongf CeogregationaliBte against pofiS^ 
discusniig the lomietseTs' erroie; and indeed against all 
•flforts, even for self-defence, against pfosdytism. A large 
olasB among ns are ready to firown upon all efflnts of the 
kind. Their disgust at the proselytism o( the Immersers, has 
■iade them over««crapuloQS, lest wo should imbibe their 
spirit, in attempting a defence against them. This has n a 
great measure paxalyaed efforts on our pait, and gwen LnifieMK 
en an advantage which they' httve not beien slow fo uscl^; 
Bat Lnmerseys haye no elogpi <^ this sort Who erer hOkrd 
of an Immerser reproyed by ImsMrsers fer defending iSt6 
forineiplea of his seot«-*€v even fyt ftirious onsets on other 
aectsf 

This diflforenoe leads to another. By Uds state of things it 
hae come about that most Immersing nunisters, howeter 
deAcient in other partieulars, have conoentrated their main 
strength on the sobjeot of baptism ; and so have their aigfH 
meat at their tongue's end, and (what is m<»e impottaat) 
are fiunMiar with all the little tactics of preselytism. Bnl 
Pedobaptist ministers, taught to feel that they have less nso 
te thorough knowledge on thk subjeet, are in a way to eul- 
tifate that knowledge less. It is feh to bo more important to 
preach so as to convert sinners, than to preach so ao to pr»- 
^Nmt their running into Anabaptism. And because they haTO 
thus feh and acted, Immersers ha^ve seized on the feet, iis axt 
\>eeasion to represent that Pedobaptists, generally, do not 
laderatand the subject; and haye not examined it— and do so 
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and flo meirely beeaiiBe tiieir fitkhen did : and whatever show - 
of tradi tkey aie i^ble to throw aioand this representation, ]» 
▼ery na^iil to their sinister purpose. Henoe, too, it is oftett* 
and with gieat confidence asserted, among Immersers, thai : 
Pedobaptist ministers are not sincere in their belie£ Them . 
18, indeed, good reason for belieying that the more general; 
idea <tf IniaCr ooia , as to «s, is, that we practise Pedoba^t 
tism, and refuse immersion, against the ooDYictions 4if our; 
judgment and conscience. This persuasion, so potent for 
popular effect, has originated partly, perhaps, from the 
proselyting industry of the others, and partly from our com- 
parative indifference as to defending our principles. Our fear 
to err on the side of proselytism, has been construed into a 
disbelief of our principles, and an impression, highly mis- 
chievous, has been produced. Our ministers have been made 
to feel that it is next to a sin to resist aggressive efibrts, and 
show any xeal in attachme^ to our distinctive principles. 
Some of our writers on the subject, nrom a desire to show a 
generous and liberal spirit, have made unwarrantable con- 
cessions. Preaching on the subject has been too much dis- 
couraged. In revivals of religion, ministers have given place 
to the grossest proselyting efforts, fearing to check the revi- 
val by restraining them. With all these advantages and 
exertions, the wonder is, that Immersers have not made more 
progress than they have. 

If our principles are worth defending, public sentiment 
among us should be so far correct as to allow of the labor 
of defence, and not to go into spasms at the occurrence of 
« CONTROVERSY " ou the subject. Our ministers, also, must 
make themselves familiar with the points of the argument, and 
the best modes o€i|presenting them. It is not sufficient that 
they study the subject enough to satisfy their own minds. 
It is their duty to preserve their people from being seduced 
into a pernicious error ; and for this purpose they need to 
understand not only the truth, but also all the tactics by 

6* 
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iwMeh tiie tnith b asaafled. Disagifoeable m th^ dnt^K mftjr 
be^ he «a un&kliftil Mrvant who, in this d»j, shnnfct 
'fMmit. Pmmte Cfamtianm, too, hare deities in relation io. 
ty* >8iA!}eot, the natore of vfbkdti saaj be leained hem the 
shape "of the eflRyrts put forth by many of the membets of im* 
mefsing chnxehes ; and, uncongenial as they axe, these dirties 
BMSt be done, unless we are willing to sufisr '' the wsj ef 
tnrth «e be evil 4q^en oil" 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The pamphlet to which I have here fornished a Reply, wu 
issued yesterday. On Saturday last, I first saw public notice given 
of the republication in this form of some numbers from the colunmi 
of the *■ Puritan.' Of those numbers I had heard, but had not read 
them. A friend sent them to me ; I read them on that day, and 
have this week prepared an answer. I mention this to show the / 
reason of my noticing only one of the two authors, whose names 
are on the pamphlet before me. It having been publicly announced 
that the Rev. Mr. Towne was the sole author, I wrote under that 
impression. I have chosen to refer to him alone moreover, becauie 
I should not have noticed the book at all, had I not learned that it 
Was from the pen of one of our city pastors ; and as the matter now 
stands before the public, he is as responsible for one part of the 
production as the other. 

BULFINCH StBEET, ) 

Thursday^ May 26^ 1842. ) 



REVIEW. 



There is one feature of this pamphlet which will cer- 
tainly be pleasing to every reader ; that is, the tone of 
sincerity which animates it. The author writes like one 
who not only feels an interest in his subject, but also a 
conviction of the truth of his own statements. He takes 
a clear and decided position, and risks his whole cause 
upon a single issue. This we like. It is coming to the 
point. It exhibits the manliness inspired by sincere be- 
lief. It is true, here and there, we are forced to pause, 
and ask, "Is it possible for an intelligent Christian and 
scholar to believe this?" Yet the language and spirit of 
the whole production set the question aside, and lead us 
to the conclusion that he has written from his heart as . 
well as his intellect; that he "believes, and therefore 
speaks." 

It is not for the sake of paying a compliment, that we 
make this remark, but because we are really pleased when 
commencing a discussion, to feel that we have to do with 
a sincere man. It is not always so. In reading contrd- 
versial writings, one's feelings are often ruffled by the im^- 
pression constantly recurring, that this or that is said 
merely for effect, and rather from the spirit of " partiality 
and hypocrisy," than a deep conviction of its justness. 
We are aware that a man may be sincere in defending 
errror as well as truth ; and that when through inadver*- 
tence, or prejudice of education, or want of sufficient 
knowledge, he has adopted one wrong principle, it may 
lead him into a thousand absurdities, yet it smooths the 
path of controversy, to believe that you have an honest 
opponent. Frail as Mr. Towne's argument really is, un- 
tenable as his position appears to be when sound philol- 
ogy pours its light around it, he undoubtedly tbin](s it 
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strong; and if he venture forth into this field of discus- 
sion with a bolder step and an air of greater confidence 
than many of his predecessors, it is because he sees less 
clearly than they, the difficulties which are before him, and 
the perils which beset his path. A man's confidence that 
he is right, sometimes arises from the limitation of his 
views. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that this exhibition of 
a sincerity of belief, is blended with a strong glow of 
denominational antipathy. This appears at the outset, in 
refusing to apply to the Baptists the name by which they 
are usually designated. The reason assigned for this is, 
that it would imply a concession that they alone properly 
baptize. Hence, he insists on calling them ** Immersers.'* 
Now this denotes a morbid state of mind, which would 
be very likely to bias his judgment, and unfit him for an 
impartial investigation. He, who cannot give to a denom- 
ination of Christians the name by which they have been 
long known in a community and among different nations, 
is ill prepared to do justice to their cause. If such a 
mode of attack were followed out, the mouths of different 
sects would be filled with contemptuous epithets. With 
eqtial reason, the Baptists might say, we will not call the 
Congregationalists by the name which they have assumed, 
for we also are Congregationalists; and to do so, would 
imply a concession that they have an exclusive right to the 
name. With the same reason we might say it of the In- 
dependents in England; as if yielding the name, implied 
that all other churches were in a state of subjection to a 
hierarchy. Just so too we might refuse to speak of the 
Episcopalians by their usual designation, on the ground 
that it involved a concession that they alone have bishops; 
and believing that in the scriptural sense, we have bishops 
as well as they, we might insist on calling them Diocesans. 
But what would be the consequence of all this? Nothing 
but strife, bitterness and mutual disrespect. Let us have 
nothing to do with such childish bickering. The apostle 
Peter places the practice of courtesy in the list of Chris- 
tian duties ; and if we have aught of its spirit, we will 
yield to each denomination the name by which it is usually 
known, and beware how we '^ strive about words to no 
profit." 



With Mr. Towne's '' preliminary thoughts/' we think 
the Baptists will cordially agree. He says, *^ a divine sim- 
plicity characterizes the New Testament institutions, and 
it is contrary to the genius of the gospel, to lay great stress 
on outward rites. It rather invites the main solicitudes 
upon ordering the heart and life.'' In such a sentiment, 
it might be expected that the Baptists would heartily 
accord, since they have long been distinguished for main- 
taining the SPIRITUALITY of the Christian religion, and 
showing that none have a right to baptism at all, until 
they have repented of sin, and yielded their hearts to God. 
For this they have been persecuted for ages past in Eu- 
rope. In the reign of Henry VIII., as Bishop Burnet tells 
us, a national creed was issued, approved by ** the whole 
clergy of the realm," declaring that ** infants must needs 
be christened, because they be born in original sin, which 
cannot be remitted without baptism, whereby they receive 
the Holy Ghost." The Baptists of that day could not 
assent to this, but defended the doctrine of infant salva- 
tion in all its breadth, and were exposed to the censure of 
all the Paedobaptists of England, for declaring that there 
is no difference " between the infant of a Christian and 
a Turk," but that both might be saved without baptism. 

Equally ready am I to assent to another preliminary re- 
mark, that the gospel does not ** lay stress on the mode of 
performing an external rite." I have never contended for 
any particular mode of baptism, but for the rite itself; for 
that which is essential to its very nature ; for that which 
the word used in the commission of our Lord positively 
enjoins. If sprinkling were a mode of baptism, I should 
never think of practicing immersion. It would be a gross 
absurdity to do it, and a sin to urge it on the conscience 
of a Christian convert, if sprinkling a few drops of water 
on the forehead, would really meet the demand of the word 
in the baptismal statute. If the word baptizo in the Greek 
Testament does not denote the act of immersion, or dip- 
ping, in distinction from other modes of applying a liquid, 
the foundation of the Baptist argument is not laid in solid 
rock, but on a shifting quicksand. I am glad therefore 
that Mr. Towne has defined his position so clearly as he 
has done, in declaring that the word bc^tizo does not d&> 
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note any particular use of water, but all possible ways in 
which it can be applied; that in the New Testament it 
evidently means to sprinkle; and, (to quote his phrase 
with all the emphasis with which he has printed it,) 
"THERE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST GROUND 
TO SUPPOSE THAT ANY INSPIRED MINISTER 
EVER BAPTISED BY IMMERSION." Let him make 
this clear on the same principles on which we ascertain 
the meaning of other words in the English or any other 
language in the world, and I pledge myself at once to ab- 
jure immersion for ever, and to receive sprinkling at his 
hand. 

Meaning of the Word. 

It is evident at a glance, that the turning point in this 
controversy is the meaning of the Greek word baptizo, 
which stands in our Bibles with an Enorlish termination. 
The circumstances connected with the administration of 
the rite, the places chosen, such as Jordan and Enon, the 
force of the Greek prepositions eis and fA*, which express 
a descent into and a rising up out of the water as definitely 
as any prepositions in the Greek language can do it; are 
all strongly corroborative of our position that the act of 
baptism denoted by the term in Christ's commission, is 
properly and adequately translated into English by the 
word immersion which comes from the Latin, or by the 
word dipping of Anglo-Saxon origin Nevertheless, if it 
can be clearly proved beforehand, that the active verb 
baptizo y the name of an action, is, when used with refer- 
ence to water, so indeterminate as not to denote any par- 
ticular kind of action, but rather all possible modes of use 
of which water is susceptible, from that of a single drop to 
an ocean, then it follows, — that however much of doubt the 
circumstances and prepositions might occasion to tender 
consciences, the baptismal law from the lips of Christ, 
contained in the commission, presents a great variety of 
modes to the choice of the individual, or leaves it, as the 
Pope of Rome would say, to be determined by church 
authority. The common sense of mankind, has always 
determined that the language of law should be definite ; 
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but this supposition attributes to the great Legislator of 
the church, language the most vague and indeterminate. 
The main question is, whether the word used by Christ, 
to enjoin baptism, in the last exercise of his legislation on 
earth, in giving that commission which is binding ^' to the 
end of the world," denotes a specific act or not. If it 
does not, then there is no law which certainly holds us to 
immersion, or defines what act the Saviour meant, whether 
it were the application of water to the head or the feet, 
the face or the hands. If it does, then all objections 
drawn from supposed difhculties, or improbabilities, or 
from the greater convenience of sprinkling, are no more 
to be regarded as arguments, than those questions which 
skeptics sometimes ask in order to throw discredit on the 
very letter and spirit of revelation. 

Now this great question, ** What sort of action does the 
word baptizo denote?" Mr. Towne approaches in a very 
curious way. It is worth while to mark it well, to see 
how sophistry may lead captive a confiding reader. He 
says, ** All agree that baptism is water applied by a 
proper person to a proper person in the name of the 
Trinity. This much is fixed and settled." This broad, 
vague definition of baptism is very unscholarlike in a 
discussion where the meaning of the chief term is to be 
settled. Baptism is the name of some kind of action or 
other, and has nothing to do in itself considered with the 
character of the administrator or the subject, the invoca- 
tion of the Trinity, or any particular element, whether it 
be oil or wine, or blood or water. After the meaning of 
the term is settled, then if the question should arise, what 
is involved in the performance of the Christian institute of 
baptism, the above quotation would be a just reply. What 
would be thought of the philology of a Jew, if he were 
asked, what is the meaning of the word sprinkle, and he 
should reply, it denotes the striking of the blood of a 
lamb, upon the door posts of a house by a proper person 
at a proper time, to commemorate a great deliverance ? 
This would be a queer definition of a word which is the 
name of an action, but would do very well as an answer 
to another question, namely, ** what is involved in God's 
ordinance of passover sprinkling? " Yet Mr. T. goes on 
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to say, " You will settle it therefore whether immersion 
alone, is baptism at all. If I fall from a ship's side and 
am thoroughly immersed — is that baptism? No. Or if 
men immerse me by force — is that baptism? No. Or if 
if I am immersed by my own consent, but not in the name 
of the Trinity — is that baptism? No. Well then, neither 
immersion, nor the use of water in any way is baptism ; 
WHICH IS SOMETHING MORE." p. 6. Now what 
absurdity is here I Why, if baptism be immersing, and 
especially if it be any application of water, then all this is 
baptism, though not Christ* s ordinance of baptism. In the 
very same chapter he speaks of the pharisaic washings 
of hands, cups and couches, as real baptism, in the New 
Testament use of the term. And so they were, as we 
shall show, though not Christ's ordinance. Whence arises 
thb confusion ? whence this effort to confound the name 
of an action, with all the circumstances of an ordinance? 
Evidently from a disposition to lead the inquirer's mind 
away from the point at issue, and to get scope enough to 
put into the word, baptizo, all that vast variety of meaning 
which will subject the Saviour's rite to the caprice of 
every applicant, and give the dignity of its name to every 
way of applying water which the human imagination may 
suggest. 

This is evident from the terms in which Mr. T. an- 
nounces the ultimate conclusion at which he thinks he has 
arrived. " If the word therefore denotes the application 
of water in divers ways, it is indeterminate, like our word 
wash, and does not define any one way in which the 
water shall be applied in the religious rite. This conclu'* 
sion is immovable. We have sustained it by a multitude 
of examples cited before : and that all lexicographers coU" 
cur in it^ no intelligent Immerser will deny J* 

NOW THIS IS THE VERY THING WHICH I 
DO DENY. Here is a question of fact : Do all the lexi- 
cographers agree in saying that the word is indeterminate? 
I aver that the standard lexicographers of every country 
where Greek literature is studied, agree in saying just the 
contrary in their lexicons. If Mr. Towne has had private 
communications from any of them, reversing what they 
^Jttfe printed, let him produce the documents or testimony* 
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But if the question is to be settled by an appeal to the 
books, the proofs are now before my eyes. My assertion 
is, that the words bapto and haptizo, (which are, as Mr. 
T. observes, both from one root and so nearly identical 
in meaning as to allow our speaking of them as one word,) 
are determinate as to mode, and in this the lexicographers 
generally agree. 

The first authority which I will produce is one which 
might be expected above all others to support Mr. Towne's 
position — the Lexicon of the New Testament, by Doctor 
Robinson, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Andover. I quote him first, because his 
work contains English definitions, and is accessible to 
those who wish to consult it. Turn to the word bapto. 
The first meaning which occurs, is " to dip in, to im- 
merse.'* The first example to illustrate this meaning, is 
John xiii. 26, where Jesus is represented as using the 
word to designate the act of dipping the sop into the dish 
before giving it to Judas. The next example is Leviticus 
iv. 6, where the Septuagint has this term. It is worthy 
of particular notice by the reader of the Bible, because 
the three words, dip, sprinkle and pour are brought into 
close connection. ** And the priest shall dip his finger 
in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood seven times 
before the Lord ; and (verse 7,) shall pour all the blood of 
the bullock at the bottom of the altar." Here are three 
difierent actions expressed by their three appropriate 
names, and yet Mr. Towne would have us believe that 
the first word {bapto) means the same thing as the other 
two ! Could any thing be more absurd 1 This quotation 
of itself shows that the first word is determinate as to 
mode. 

The second and last meaning in Robinson's Lexicon 
nnder bapto, is thus marked : "(b) by impl. to tinge, to 
dye.*' That abbreviated word, denoting " by implication,** 
is very important in this case, and involves the principle 
which Mr. T. from first to last has overlooked, and by 
overlooking it, he misunderstands the lexicons, and his 
philology is entirely confounded. The word bapto in- 
deed means to dye, but then it is by IMPLICATION. 
And why by implication 1 Because if any thing be 
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dipped or baptized in coloring matter, staining, tinging-, 
or dyeing is the effect. The first example to illustrate 
this meaning is Revelations xix. 13 ; a vesture dipped in 
blood. The word which the lexicographer has brought 
to prove that hapto means to dye is in the New Testament 
translated dipped. When therefore hapto means staining 
or dyeing, it only implies it, and denotes that it is per- 
formed by dipping instead of any other way. This in- 
deed is the usual way of dyeing, as any one knows who 
has visited a dye-house. It is obvious too that a thing 
may be colored by being sprinkled, but hapto does not 
designate that act, and could never be used in connection 
with it in a literal sense, unless it were to express the idea 
that the substance had become thoroughly drenched, or 
as wet as if it had been dipped. 

The principle here developed in relation to hapto^ ap- 
plies of course to baptizo. There is not a lexicon in the 
world, which does not give as the primary, the leading 
meaning, under haptizoy ** to immerse, to sink, to sub- 
merge, dip or plunge, either two or all of them. And if 
to dye, stain, wash, or cleanse, is added, it is as we have 
just seen, by implication. Having now examined again, 
the celebrated lexicon of Scapula, I will here present all 
the meanings under 6ap<22:o : merge — immerse, (used in 
regard to those things which, for the sake of dyeing or 
washing, we immerse in water.) Likewise, merge — sub- 
merge, overwhelm with water. Also, wash off — lave. He 
then adds, that it is applied by Christians to the rite of 
initiation into the church. Now here are all the mean- 
ings given to the word, by one of the most celebrated 
lexicons in Europe. First, the primary, specific meaning, 
and then, in a parenthesis, the exclusion of any meaning 
more general, limiting its application to those cases of 
dyeing and washing, where for the sake of washing or 
dyeing, the thing is immersed. A like parenthesis occurs 
under hapto. Mergo, immergo — Item tingo, (quod fit im- 
mergendo;) that is, in English, merge, immerse, likewise 
dye, (which is done by immersing.) The lexicon of 
Scapula is authority over the learned world, and if biyptizo 
means to pour and sprinkle, why are not those significa- 
tions to be found here 1 
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I have <^en before me another lexicon with English 
definitions, and will proceed to quote all those which 
occur under bapiizo. It is Donnegan's, edited by Prof. 
Patton, of Princeton College, and may be found easily at 
the bookstores. Baptizo, to immerse repeatedly into a 
liquid, to submerge — to soak thoroughly — to saturate; 
hence, to drench with wine. Metaphorically, to confound 
totally, — to dip in a vessel and draw. Pass. Perf , to be 
immersed. There are no more, and yet Mr. Towne 
declares that he has proved the word to mean pouring and 
sprinkling, as well as immersion, and that in this indeter- 
minate character of it, all the lexicographers are agreed ! 
Surely, i^ required courage to make that assertion. I lay no 
claim to such bravery. 

This principle that baptizo has a specific signification, 
and therefore means to wet, wash, or cleanse only by im- 
plication, thus **fey t^5 oum force'* determining the way of 
applying water, is clearly set forth by those three ^reat 
lexicographers of the New Testament, Schleusner, Wahl 
and Bretschneider, the last of whom says in his Theology, 
Pari II. 673, ** An entire immersion belongs to the no-' 
ture of baptism." The same remark applies to Hedericus, 
Stephens, Suicer, Passow and Rost. 

Moreover, we may cite many cases in which the word 
baptizo, by its own force, must determine the meaning of 
the sentence, and if it have not a specific signification, 
the sentence has no sense. For instance, (iumenxi rj vavg^ 
the ship is baptized. Now the lexicons agree in saying 
that this means, the ship is submerged, or sinks. (See 
Donnegan and others.) Now if baptizo denotes any way 
of applying water, who can tell what happened to the 
ship? Such phrases occur in history, as may be seen in 
Polybius and Xenophon ; but according to this philology, 
which I reprobate and pronounce entirely false, no one 
could tell whether the writer meant to say that the dew 
fell upon the vessel, or that the spray dashed over the 
prow, or that she was wet by a shower of rain, or that the 
sailors cleansed the deck, or that she sprung aleak, or 
that the waves washed the sides, or that she was launched, 
or that she was purified by some ceremony. Here order 
is turned into confusion. 

2 
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Josephus, (Antiq. 9, 10, 2,) speaking of Jonah in the 
storm on his voyage to Tarshish, says the seamen would 
not throw him overboard, until the vessel was about to 
sink, or be baptized. Here the word in question by its 
own force determines the sense. 

Again, how void of sense is this passage in Strabo, 
Lib. 16, unless the word before us has the character we 
assign to it. Speaking of the lake Sirbon, he says the 
bitumen floats on the surface, because of the nature of the 
water, which does not admit of diving, nor can any one 
who enters it be baptized, (or sink,) but is borne up. 

I could fill pages with such citations, if it were neces- 
sary or desirable, showing that if the word does not deter- 
mine mode, there is no clue to the author's meaning. 
But then it may be asked, what is to be done with those 
examples, which Mr. T. says, prove that bapto means to 
pour or sprinkle ? Let us take them up, and see whether 
they sustain his assertion, or prove an extreme eagerness 
to force on the word a meaning which does not necessarily 
belong to it. 

In his first example from Callimachus, he says the word 
baptize, means to ** draw up." ** To-day, ye bearers of 
water baptize none" — that is, "draw up none." Now 
here the word has its usual meaning, ** dip." The phrase 
is " me baptcte" " To-day, ye bearers of water, dip not," 
that is, your pitchers in the river Inachus. Just so Aris- 
totle says, (Q,uaest. Mechan. c. 29,) *' the bucket must first 
be dipped — bapsai — and then draw up." Hence Don- 
negan's Lexicon says, under Bapto, " to draw out water 
by dipping a vessel into it." Yet Mr. T. says, this 
example proves that bapto has a meaning short of immer- 
sion \ It reminds me of the saying of a celebrated logi- 
cian : ** How few there are who know when a thing is 
proved ! " 

His next example is from Hippocrates, who, speaking of 
a certain liquid, says, " when it drops upon the garments, 
they are dyed, (baptized.") Mr. T.'s comment is, ** ob- 
serve, the dropping of the liquid is called baptism." To 
which I reply, *^ Observe, the dropping of the liquid is 
called — dropping; but the effect of the process, which 
to make a garment look as if it had been dij^d in 
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coloring matter, is designated by a word, which by ii'^P^ 
cation means to dye, as all lexicographers agree." To 
illustrate the fallacy of Mr. Towne's criticism, let us sup- 
pose for a moment that he were a Greek, studying 
English, and wished to know the meaning of the word 
dip. First of all, he would naturally turn to a lexicon, 
and I will suppose him to use one as comprehensive as 
Richardson's English Dictionary, which I have now before 
me, in two quarto volumes. There he finds the history 
of the word traced. ^^ Dip. [Anglo-Saxon — Dippan — 
raergere, immergere — to dip — to dive. Dutch, Dippen, 
Doppen. Sw. Dopa.] to sink, to immerge, to put under 
water or other liquid, to depress, to sink below the sur- 
face, to enter or go superficially or slightly into any thing. 
Consequentially, to wet, to damp." Overlooking the prin- 
ciple involved in the word ** consequentially ,*^ he says to 
him^lf, the word dip, means to wet — to damp. Then 
meeting such a passage as this in Milton's Comus, 

'* a cold shuddering dew 



Dips me all o'er." 

he gravely reasons thus with himself: "The word dip^ 
may mean sometimes to immerse. But the cold dew, 
falls on one, and wets by a gentle sprinkling. I will re- 
member therefore that the word dip, means to sprinkle." 
Now I ask, if he should persist in calling the act of 
sprinkling dipping, and appeal to Milton for authority, 
how would an English school-boy correct his mistake? 
Simply by informing him that the word dip means to im- 
merse, and that the poet means to denote the effect of the 
dew, rendering one as wet as if he had been dipped. 

This illustration may suffice to expose the fallacy and 
the folly of a vast host of Pajdobaptist criticisms on this 
word ; criticisms put forth by a comparatively small num- 
ber of the clergy in England and America. For on the 
continent of Europe, the really learned have rarely if at 
all exposed themselves to such a censure. Let it then be 
borne in mind, that if Mr. Towne can prove in any way 
that hapto means to pour or. sprinkle, on the same princi- 
ple I will prove that to dip means to pour or sprinkle. I 
will bring as many examples from English literature to 
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prove the latter, as he will bring from Greek literature to 
prove the former. Such a passage as this from Spencer 
would be quite to the point. Of Hope he says, 

** She always smyl'd, and in her hand did hold, 
An holy-water sprinkler dipt in dew, 
With which she sprinkled favors manifold 
On whom she list " 

How evident it is that as the dew fell in drops on the 
instrument called a sprinkler, that the word " dip," there 
means sprinkled. In the same way it can be verily 
proved that the word immerse means to sprinkle, and to 
sprinkle may mean to immerse. And in fact that not 
one word in the English language specifies with invaria- 
ble certainty any one way of applying water. Surely, 
** words are but air !" 

As these remarks on a false principle of interpretation 
will apply to the use which Mr. T. makes of most of his 
examples, I will only notice one or two more, which being 
printed in capitals, he probably deemed particularly im- 
portant. ** Homer in his battle of the frogs and mice 
says : He fell and breathed no more, and the lake was 
tinged with the purple blood ! Was the lake immersed 
in the blood of a mouse? " It may not be necessary for 
me to do it, but I will just hold a candle to the reader. 
I will quote from an English poet, and then ask a ques- 
tion. Cowley, in the Davideis, Book II. says, 

" Still does he glance the fortune of that day, 
When droicned in his own Mood Goliah lay, 
And covered half the plain." 

My question is : Can a man be drowned in the blood that 
he has carried in his veins? You answer, No. I ask 
then, do you not see that to drown means to sprinkle or 
bedew ? You reply at once that I have quoted from a 
work of imagination ; that the poet has used a hyperbole; 
that one design of a hyperbole is to magnify an object, 
and that though I could not see the propriety of the figure 
without understanding the literal meaning, yet it is absurd 
to look for that meaning in such a case. Having once 
gotten the literal meaning, we can see its manifold applica- 
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tion in figures ; but for us, figurative language can have 
no existence' unless we first learn what is literal. A 
school-boy who is so far advanced as to master the ele- 
ments of rhetoric can see this ; but such noble authors as 
Kaimes and Whately write in vain for theologians who 
have a favorite point to carry. 

This use which some defenders of sprinkling have 
made of Homer's battle of the frogs, reminds me of a 
poem once made by a playful student on another sort of 
battle, namely, with some bugs which had been crushed 
upon his bed. The line which I refer to was, " Lo, my 
couch is drenched in gore.'' If any thing like this had 
occurred in a Greek writer, a few among the clergy of 
our day would have stood ready to assert that the word 
translated ''drenched," means to sprinkle. And what 
candid inquirer cannot see, that a position must be false 
which requires men to trample down the plainest rules of 
speech, and to argue on principles that would overturn 
the very foundations of order in language ? 

The reply of the Sibyl touching the destiny of Athens, 
Mr. T. puts all in capitals, as if he thought it decisive. 
His quotation is, ** Thou mayest be baptized, O Bladder, 
but it is not permitted to thee to go under the water." He 
takes it from Plutarch's life of Theseus. His comment 
on it is, " this floating upon the water is called baptism." 
I might well insert a note of admiration here, but I for- 
bear. Let his inquirer just turn to the translation of 
Plutarch. It is a common book, and found in most of the 
stores. The first life recorded is that of Theseus. The 
answer of the Sibyl is there in a single line : 

" The bladder may be dipped, but never drowned." 

This is poetry and good sense ; the other rendering is 
nonsense. The design of the oracle was to represent 
Athens as overwhelmed, pressed down with calamities, 
yet rising again by its own energy as soon as that pressure 
is taken off; and the idea of complete submersion was 
essential to that design. 

So far is floating from meaning baptism, that Lucian 
in his dialogue of Simon the Man-hater, puts this expres- 

2» 
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sion in his mouth: ''If I should see any one floating 
towards me on the rapid torrent, and he should beseech 
me to assist him, I would thrust him from me, baptizing 
him until he should rise no more." Admit Mr. T.'s deft- 
nition of baptizo, the application of water in any mode, 
and the sense is destroyed. 

In order to corroborate the statements I have made 
touching Mr. T.'s lexicography, I will just treat one or 
two English words in the same way he treats the word 
baptizo, I will take the word to sail, supposing an. 
officer of the government to have before him a written 
document from some high authority, to sail to Nova 
Scotia. The word literally means ** to pass by means of 
sails." A common man, without prejudice, would con- 
clude a voyage by sea to be meant. But by consulting vari- 
ous authors, it is found that the word sail, **by its own 
force," does not determine any thing about the mode of 
conveyance. It is found that Milton's angels sailed 
through the air, " the eagle sails along the sky," the sail- 
ing kite was born by the gentle breeze, the man in a 
balloon sailed many miles, the moon "sailed through the 
heavens," the queen in her coach, full-robed, sailed majeS' 
tically along y &.c. ; and the conclusion is, that the word 
sail means motion in general, and the command to sail 
to Nova Scotia, would be obeyed by walking, or riding, 
or going in a railroad car. 

Just so, the command of Christ, " Drink ye all of it," 
might be evaded by one who wished to dispense with tast- 
ing wine in the Lord's supper. Common people suppose 
that the word drink in that command, means to ** receive 
the liquid into the mouth and swallow it." But it is 
found by the learned, that the word means also " to 
absorb, to inhale, to take in eagerly, to salute with wine, 
to hear, to see, to wish well in the act of taking a cup." 
(See Johnson, Walker, Richardson.) The earth ** drink- 
eth in rain," the flowers drink the dew, the ears drink in 
sounds, the eyes ** drink the light," — from fingers dipped 
in vinegar the aching temples ** drink refreshment." Evi- 
dently then, to drink does not mean to swallow, ** but 
receiving in any mode; and so the divine command may 
be obeyed by inhaling fumes of wine, or letting it drop 
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upon the hands to be drank up by the pores. Absurd as 
this may seem, the candid inquirer will bear me out in 
saying, the philology is just as sound as that which 
asserts bapiizo to mean the application of water in any 
mode that is possible. 

On the philological principles of this Essay, I would defy 
Mr. T. or any Paedobaptist writer to cope successfully with 
the Universalists, when the meaning of the word unaviop^ 
eternal, is in question. The one party as much as the 
other, violate a self-evident rule of criticism, thus stated 
by Ernesti, (p. 71,) ** that the literal meaning is not to be 
deserted without evident reason or necessity ; " and the 
Paedobaptists especially violate another canon stated by 
the same writer, ** let not the translator commute genus 
for species, nor antecedent for consequent," page 100. 
Hence both parties feel a difficulty in translating the chief 
word, pertaining to their particular system. The Paedo- 
baptists cannot find an Anglo-Saxon word to suit them, 
but must cover up the idfea in the original Greek, and the 
Universalists, instead of giving us a word that is definite, 
in the English tongue, tell us of" an aeonian God, who 
regards all people with an aeonian love, has provided for 
them an aeonian salvation, together with an aeonian righ- 
teousness through which they shall now experience an 
aeonian consolation, and finally possess aeonian life in a 
Oxonian kingdom ; but if they reject and despise all this, 
they will be compelled to suffer aeonian punishment." 
The word expresses nothing with certainty. 

Having dwelt thus long on Mr. T.*s lexicography, and 
set forth the principles on which the reader may dispose 
of all the examples he alledges, I proceed to consider his 
view of 

The Testimony of the Greek Church. 

His inquirer very properly asks if the Greek church do 
not practice immersion, and if they are not good author- 
ity on such a question ? Mr. T. objects to them as wit- 
nesses on account of their superstition ; says that they 
do not always practice immersion, and are therefore 
against the principle that it is essential to baptism. 
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To this I answer, that as this controversy turns on the 
meaning of a Greek word, the superstition of the Greeks 
has nothing to do with their testimony as to its import. 
Suppose a question of great interest should arise in this 
city about the meaning of a word in the Mahometan Ko- 
ran. That book was written in Arabic ; and if there were 
in Asia a community who had always spoken Arabic, and 
had always had the Koran in their hands from the first, 
and the word in question had always been in common use 
among them, would any man of common sense say that 
their testimony were worth nothing? Does the supersti- 
tion of an English sailor render him incompetent to tell 
the meaning of the word sail? Does the superstition of 
any man among us, affect his competency to testify to the 
meaning of the word sprinkle? Now let it be remem- 
bered, that among the Greeks, haptizo is as common a 
word, as sail, or sprinkle, among us. It is one thing to 
ask a man*s testimony to the import of a current term in 
his own language, and quite another thing to ask his opin- 
ion on a doctrine ; and in this case, it is not so much the 
testimony of the Greek church, as of the Greek nation, 
which we desire. 

Now in regard to the practice of the Greek church, the 
stress which they lay on immersion, and the reason for it, 
I have evidence before me sufficient to settle the question. 

The first testimony I shall adduce, is from a pamphlet 
published in Athens, in 1838, by Theocletus Pharmacides, 
Secretary of the Holy Synod of Greece. It seems that 
some of the Russian divines had been endeavoring to jus- 
tify some sort of ablution short of immersion, as being the 
Christian rite. Pharmacides says : ** But we ask the very 
pious Russian divines, where they found this two-fold 
mode of baptizing? Was it in the New Testament ? But 
in that, haptizo, in the command of our Lord, * Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,' 
(Matt, xxviii. 19,) signifies nothing else than that which 
the same Greek word properly signifies. And this is man- 
ifest from the baptism of our Lqrd himself, who when he 
was baptized, voent up straightway out of the water; 
(Matt. iii. 16 ;) but he who goes up out of the water, goes 
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down first into the water ; that is, he is all baptized in it. 
One mode therefore of baptizing, we learn from the New 
Testament — that by immersion, (xajadvafmc) ; and im- 
mersion is no other than an entire covering by means of 
or in water. Then again, the Russians were taught 
Christianity by us, and from their teachers they learned 
one and ojily one mode of baptizing. And do not the 
Russian divines know how much debate exists, and bow 
much contention takes place, between us and those/ who 
receive sprinkling (rantismon) or pouring, instead of bap- 
tism ? Sprinkling or pouring, instead of baptism, accord- 
ing to the proper signification of the word, was introduced 
into the church by the Latins, in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, and they also have received it who have separated 
from the Latin church. And it is not yet probably an 
entire century since immersion as baptism was entirely 
disused in Germany. But that the verb haptizo in the 
New Testament signifies nothing other than what the 
verb properly signifies, we bring as a witness also a divine 
of the Latin church. Dr. Frederic Brenner." 

Pharmacides goes on to quote Dr. Brenner on the point, 
and then proceeds: **See here a divine of the Western 
church explains the word haptizo, in the command of 
Jesus Christ respecting baptism ; and as he explains the 
word, other divines, of whatever church they may be, can- 
not but explain it. But since the Western church sprin- 
kles or pours, and does not baptize, it is impossible that she 
should not wish to justify herself. Whence also Dr. 
Brenner brings after the above, reasons for sprinkling or 
pouring ; but these arguments are very much forced, as is 
the conclusion." 

The next witness I shall bring, is from a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** Catechism or Orthodox Doctrine of the Oriental 
Church, for the use of the Greek Youth. Published with 
the approbation of the Holy Synod : fourth edition, Athens, 
1837." 

Page 26. Baptism is a mystery in which the body is 
washed (louetai) with water. 

Page 27. The person baptized is submerged (buthiz" 
eicd) in water, while the minister of Christ or priest pro- 
nounces these words, d&c. 
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My third witness shall be the Bishop of the Cyclades, a 
member of the Synod of the Kingdom of Greece. His 
pamphlet was published in Athens in 1837, entitled, " Or- 
thodox Doctrine." It is composed in verse. The plan of 
it is this : A young man, born of Greek parents in Wash- 
ington in America, and baptized by a Greek priest who 
happened to be there, having been left untaught in the 
Greek religion, on account of the early death of the priest 
who baptized him, after having obtained an education, re- 
turns to the land of his ancestors. He finds himself igno- 
rant of their religion. Fortunately he falls in the way of 
a presbyter, who kindly explains to him the things neces- 
sary to his salvation. This book is designed to be a brief 
system of theology, and at the same time to expose the 
dangers of those young Greeks who are educated in 
America! In regard to baptism, it says, (page 238,) 
"Let him who is about to be baptized and become a 
Christian, stand uncovered. At the same time the fonts 
must be capacious, that they may be full of water, so as . 
to contain the whole body of the person baptized, even to 
the crown of the head ; and that the water may cover the 
hairs of the head J ^ 

Out of the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
shall be established ; and yet I will add the testimony of 
one more, a Greek writer to whom Pharmacides refers 
with great respect, and well known in Europe, Alexander 
de Stourdza; who in a work entitled "Considerations on 
the Doctrine and Spirit of the Orthodox Church," pub- 
lished in Studgart in 1816, says : " The Western Church 
has done violence to the word and the idea of the rite, in 
practicing baptism by sprinkling, the very enunciation of 
which is a ludicrous contradiction. Baptism and immer- 
sion are identical." 

What now should be thouo-ht of Mr. Towne's statement 
that the Greeks do not lay as much stress on immersion 
as the Baptists of this country? and also that "they are 
against the principle, that immersion is essential " to the 
ordinance ? Has he known whereof he affirmed ? Has 
he been misled, or has he failed to inform himself, and 
then spoken rashly? I can make no other supposition 
without impeaching his sincerity^ which I would not do 
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by any means. But though a man be sincere, rashness 
connected with the want of knowledge, is certainly no 
virtue. 

Let the testimony of the Greeks be weighed well. We 
ask not their opinion as to what good baptism will do, or 
under what circumstances it should be administered, or on 
any doctrine of the church ; but their understanding of an 
important word, which is the same now in their every day 
speech, that it was in the time of Christ. There has been 
no change. The writings of the modern Greeks on the 
meaning of baptism, are conformed to their early Chris- 
tian literature; as for instance, to the expressions of 
Chrysostom who says, that in baptism ** our heads are 
submerged in water as in a tomb." (Hom. 25, in Joan.) 

As I look around roe here, and see the practice of 
sprinkling called baptism, I am led to ask whence it 
came ? I press the question on the Oriental church, and 
she answers " not from me." She abjures it as an inno- 
vation which annihilates the ancient rite, and charges its 
introduction on the Papal church. I turn to the latter 
church and address the same question to her, and she 
acknowledges the saying of the Greek to be true. She 
declares that immersion was the primitive practice, but 
that by authority committed to her, she changed it. She 
admits the deed, and claims the right to do it. The large 
and beautiful marble baptisteries throughout her realm, the 
relics of many centuries, stand as monuments of a buried 
rite. Her scholars and her priests agree in understanding 
the Greek word, and the primitive practice as the Greeks 
themselves do. I turn to the Reformed churches, and 
their learned men, with the writings of the Reformers in 
their hands, declare in the language of Calvin, " the word 
baptize means to immerse, and it is certain that immer- 
sion was the practice of the primitive church," * yet plead 
for the change, since it is made on the ground of expedi- 
ency or convenience. While these replies linger on my 
ear, my attention is roused by a few voices of the clergy 
of New England, denying what the learning of the old 
world has established, and making assertions in bold tones 
touching Greek literature, at which the learned Greeks, 

* Calvim's Institutss, Art. ' Bap.' 
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Italians and Germans, of difierent churches and opposite 
opinions in theology, alike profoundly marvel. 

Although the practice of immersion prevails so generally 
in the countries of the Eastern church, where the Pope 
never swayed a sceptre, yet because it is different in those 
which are or have been papal, Psedobaptist writers often 
represent us as setting ourselves against the decisions 
of a vast majority of the learned of Europe. This is an 
entire mistake. Whatever may be the practice of churches, 
determined as it has been by kings and parliaments, popes 
and cardinals, the learning of the world is on our side in 
this question. On no point within the whole compass of 
theology, is there so great a union of opinion, though not of 
practice, among the really learned of different nations, as 
is justly observed by the Secretary of the Synod of Greece. 
What though Calvin did not practice immersion ? It is 
enough for me to know that he said '^ the word baptizo, 
means immerse, and it is certain that immersion was the 
practice of the primitive church." What though Luther 
did not practice immersion ? It is enough for me to 
know that he asserted it to be the proper mode, as the 
only one ** answering to the signification of baptism," and 
that he so rendered the Greek word in his German version 
of the New Testament. What though Melancthon did 
not practice immersion ? I know that he gave it the 
suffrage of his judgment. I might say the same of Beza, 
Erasmus, Witsius, Venema, Turrettein, Spanheim, Gro- 
tius and Mosheim, the first of whom says, ** baptizo does 
not signify to wash except by consequence," and the last 
of whom declares, ** baptism was performed in the second 
century, without the public assemblies, in places appointed 
and prepared for that purpose, and was performed by 
immersion of the whole body in the baptismal font." 
(Eccl. Hist. Cent. I. 11.) All the learning of modern 
Europe, and of the most celebrated critics now living, 
Greek, Catholic and Protestant, utters but one voice on 
this point. If the clear and positive testimony of the 
leading scholars of the universities of Germany will have 
any weight with Mr. Towne or the reader, they may find 
it in an article from Professor Sears, in the Christian 
Review for March, 1838. The Catholic Church, too, speak- 
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ing through such men as Bossuet of a former age, and 
of the present, Wiseman, now President of the English 
College at Rome, is strong in the assertion of the one 
meaning of the word, and of the ancient practice being in 
accordance with it, though her own is not so. Let it be 
remembered therefore, that the literature of the world is 
with us, and then let it be asked, whether Mr. Towne 
can be justified in charging us with arrogance for main- 
taining a position which the wisest men of every age have 
proved to be right ? Is assumption on our side, or on his T 
Nor is Tyndal, the father of our present English ver- 
sion, to be left out of this list. Mr. T. places the weight 
of his opinion on the side of sprinkling. Whatever may 
have been Tyndal's practice, we have his express testimony 
to the scriptural character of our view of baptism. In a 
comment on Eph. v. 26, after reprobating the conduct of 
the Romish clergy in using a Latin form of words, he 
says : " Now as a preacher in preaching the word of God, 
saveth the hearers that believe, so doeth the wasshinge, in 
that IT preacheth and representeth to us the promise that 
God hath made unto us in Christe; the wasshinge preach- 
eth unto us that we are clensed wyth Christe's blonde 
shedynge, which was an offering and a satisfaction for the 
synne of al that repent and beleve, consentynge and sub- 
mittynge themselves unto the wyl of God.* The plung' 
ynge into the water signify eth that we die and are bur- 
ied with Christe, as conserning the old life of synne 
which is Adam. And the pulling out again, signifytth 
that we rise again with Christe in a new life, full of the 
Holy Gooste, which shall teach us and gyde us, and work 
the wyl of God in us, as thou seest, Rom. vi." Thi^ 
passnge occurs in a work, entitled, ** The Obedience of 
all Degrees, proved by God*s Worde," imprinted by Wil- 
liam Copland, at London, 15(51. Probably Mr. Towne 
was not aware of the existence of such a passage from 



* 8o Cowper ; 



"There is a founUin filled with blood, 
DrawD drom Immaouel's veim ; 
And sinners piun^ed beneaUi that flood, 
LoM all their guilty stains.'* 
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the pen of Tyndal, or he would not have not spoken as 
he has done. 

We may see then who, in this controversy, are Mr. T.'s 
real opponents. First, all the Greek nation^ who are 
competent witnesses of the meaning of a term in their 
native tongue. Secondly, all the learned of other nations 
in Europe, who feel that in their assertions they have any 
reputation to risk as scholars. Though these latter prac- 
ticed sprinkling, yet they did not do it on the ground that 
the word haptizo meant sprinkle, or that such was the 
practice of the apostolic age. Like the Catholics, these 
Protestants plead for it on the ground of expediency, con- 
venience, or church authority. Mr. T. knowing that a 
free community, educated like ours, will not ultimately 
hold to the practice on such grounds^ feels himself hound 
to support it hy the Bible, or give it up, and is thence 
driven to make the most daring and reckless assertions. 
He seems dissatisfied with the moderate statements of Dr. 
Woods and Prof Stuart, and apologizes for what he calls 
their ** concessions," as arising from their liberality. But 
those venerable veterans in controversy have made the 
very best of their cause, and after all, it is the only point 
within the compass of theology on which they lose their 
wonted strength. See how Mr. T. arrays his scholarship 
against the leading men of every church. He says the 
word means to sprinkle and pour ! Weigh the statement 
against that of Beza, the author of Latin poems, the Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Lausanne, the colleague of Calvin and 
the translator of the New Testament, yet not a Baptist ia 
practice : ** Baptizo does not signify to wash except by 
consequence, for it properly signifies to immerse for the 
sake of dyeing. To be baptized in water, signifies no 
other than to be immersed in water ; which is the external 
ceremony of baptism." (Epistola H. ad Thom. Silium, 
Amotat in Marc, vii, 4, &c.) So Dr. Wall, one of the 
" Lights of the English church," who wrote more largely 
than any man in England in favor of infant baptism, says 
that immersion was Xhe primitive practice, and that ^^tkis 
is so plain and clear , that one cannot but pity the weak 
endeavors of such Paedobaptists as would maintain the 
negative of it. 'T is a great want of prudence as well as 




of honesty, to refuse to grant to an adversary what is ceiv 
tainly true and may be proved so. It creates a jealousy 
of all the rest that one says." So I might mention Dr. 
Campbell, of the Scotch church, principal of Aberdeen 
College, who made Hume actually ashamed of his arga- 
ment on miracles, and was indeed the greatest biblical 
critic of the age in Great Britain, in one of his theologi- 
cal lectures, urging the exercise of candor on young min- 
isters, cites as a ridiculous instance of the want of it, the 
case of those who deny that immerse is an adequate trans- 
lation of haptizOy merely for the sake of party effect 
And without going further, weigh the statement against 
that of Bossuet of the Catholic church, the Bishop of 
Meaux, who says, ** John's baptism was performed by 
plunging. In fine, we read not in the scripture that bap- 
tism was otherwise administered ; and we are able to 
make it appear by the acts of councils and by the ancient 
rituals, that for thirteen hundred years, baptism was thas 
administered throughout the whole church, as far as was 
possible." 

Again I say, let the reader judge on which side is arro- 
gance and assumption ; on mine or that of my opponent. 

If what I have now advanced in regard to the lexi- 
cography of the word in question be true, then Mr. 
Towne's whole argument is destroyed. It is not necessary 
for me to proceed further. All those trifling suggestions 
about the inconvenience of immersion, to the apostles 
and others, are swept away. The error must then die of 
itself If I have crushed the head of the serpent, I may 
well let the tail alone. Nevertheless, a few words on Mr. 
T.'s treatment of several passages of scripture may meet 
the wants of some inquirers. I will proceed therefore 
briefly to notice his objections to our views of the 

Baptisms op the New Testament. 

I. John^s Baptism. It is useless in this connection to 
discuss the question whether John's baptism is to be called 
Christian or not. The New Testament has but one name 
for the ordinance, by whomsoever administered, and the 
act must have been the same. John's baptism came *' from 
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heaven." Jesus received it, and the disciples had no 
other. If, as we have proved, baptism means immersion, 
then John immersed. But Mr. T. cannot see how it was 
possible for John to immerse so many people as resorted to 
him, in a year and a half. " The passage of scripture 
cannot import less than five hundred thousand." This 
reminds me of Voltaire's objection to the narrative of the 
slaughter of the infants, in the second of Matthew. Why, 
he says, Herod must have slain fourteen thousand ; and 
how was it possible that the other historians should not 
have noticed it? This will do very well for a skeptic, but 
it is absurd for a Christian to place his guess in such a 
case, against a plain statement of the Bible. No number 
is mentioned ; but he guesses how many there were, and 
then guesses about John's amount of strength, and con- 
cludes by putting these guesses in print as an argument! 

It is said again that the phrase translated " much wa- 
ter, means * many springs.' The plural form decides this 
point." Astonishing ! And yet the same evangelist uses 
the same phrase in Rev. xiv. 2, to denote the ** deep-sound- 
ing sea." By this we may judge of Mr. T.'s philology, 
and of the way in which he makes words, " by their own 
force," decide a point. 

II. The Baptism of Christ. Most young Christians 
would naturally feel an interest in their Saviour's baptism, 
and would wish, if it were possible, to be baptized as he 
was. And as the record in the third chapter of Matthew 
always suggests the idea of immersion, millions have 
hence believed that the Saviour was immersed. Special 
effort is therefore made to neutralize the force of this 
example. First we are informed that Christ's baptism 
was not Christian. It was only a ** Jewish ceremony." 
The Mosaic law, he says, ** required evert/ priest to be 
consecrated to his work by being washed with water ; 
Lev. viii. 6 ; and as this is the only statute in the code 
which made it necessary for him to be baptized, there is 
no doubt but this is the statute to which he referred." 
Now there is one passage of scripture which sweeps all 
this away. It is Heb. vii. 14, where Paul says, ** it is evi- 
dent that our Lord sprang out of Judah ; of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood." Here the 
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apostle asserts, that no statute of the Mosaic law touched 
the priesthood of Christ, who (verse 13) "pertaineth to 
another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the 
altar." Had Mr. T. never read this passage, or did he 
forget it ? 

He adds, that we must ** either admit that this was the 
design of Christ's baptism, or deny that he fulfilled all 
righteousness.'' Only think of this! how dispassionate ! 
We must either admit that Jesus was baptized as a Jew- 
ish priest under the law of Moses, or else deny the Sa- 
viour's words to John : "Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness." I must leave our author and Paul to settle 
this. It was the Holy Spirit who indited the seventh of 
Hebrews. 

The next statement on Christ's baptism is equally as- 
tounding. ** The ceremonial law required that the washing 
of the priests, (Lev. viii. 6,) when consecrated to their 
office, should be performed by sprinkling. Num. viii. 7. 
According to the scriptures, therefore, Jesus our Priest 
was sprinkled." All I ask is, that the reader will peruse 
the law of consecration in the eighth chapter of Numbers, 
and then ask himself if Jesus fulfilled that at Jordan? 

In what sense then did Christ fulfil righteousness by his 
baptism ? I answer, the term righteousness here denotes 
practical obedience, as in Luke i. 6. And baptism was a 
part of Christ's obedience ** as a son," because it was an 
appointment of the Father, that thus he should be made 
** manifest to Israel." John knew not the Messiah per- 
sonally, nor under what circumstances or at what time be 
should see him. But he knew that the circumstances 
were appointed. The event made it plain. Such is John's 
own account. See John, i. 31, 33. *'And I knew him 
not, hut that he should he made manifest to Israel, there- 
fore am I come, baptizing with water. And I knew him 
not ; but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same 
said unto me, upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descend- , 
ing and remaining on him, the same is tKb which bq>tizeth ^ 
with the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God." In baptism, therefore, Christ is 
our example ; and it is our duty for the same reason that 
it n^as his ; namely, it is an appointment of God, 

3* 
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III. The Baptism of the Three Thousand, Mr. T. thinks 
that the three thousand converts on the day of Pentecost 
could not have been immersed, because there was not wa- 
ter enough in the city ; the brook Cedron was dry, and no 
suitable place could be found. Is it possible that Mr. 
Towne should have allowed himself to write this, when 
Dr. Robinson's work on Palestine has been so long before 
the public? In that the answer is complete. In vol. I. 
sec. vii. 9, there is an article of nineteen pages on the 
supply of water in Jerusalem. The extent of the cisterns, 
reservoirs, fountains and pools, for all the purposes of life, 
appeared truly amazing to the Doctor, who observes, that 
•• in the numerous sieges to which Jerusalem in all ages 
has been exposed, we no where read of a want of water 
within the city." 

But Mr. T. says, ** the Jews would sooner have ad- 
mitted the swine to the baths than the disciples." See 
Acts ii. 46, 47. " They were daily in the temple, prais- 
ing God, * * having favor with all the peopled ^ 

So I might proceed to mention all the little improba- 
bilities and inconveniences which a fertile imagination 
has thrown up, to discredit the obvious sense of the record 
of baptisms in the Acts of the Apostles. Proceeding in 
the same spirit, I could just as easily throw uncertainty 
and great doubtfulness over the records of some of our 
own missionaries in Burmah. If Dr. Judson had written 
some of his communications in Greek, I could show 
just as plausibly the great improbability that by the word 
baptizo he always meant immerse. Just so in regard to 
Oncken in Germany ; in cases where he has baptized in 
great haste, and amidst great trials, I could suggest a 
multitude of difficulties of the same sort, against under- 
standing his accounts always to involve the idea of im- 
mersion. One of the best attested facts in history, is, 
that on the 16th of April, 404, Chrysostom immersed 
three thousand Catechumens, young persons who had 
been instructed in Christianity at Constantinople. This 
he did with the assistance of none but the clergy of his 
own church. And yet there are as many improbabilities 
to be suggested against this statement as against any of 
the missionary accounts in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Mr. T. well observes, that '* this controversy touchei 
more than the simple question of immersion." Ay, — it 
does indeed. It touches the fundamental principles on 
which all languages are to be interpreted ; for on those 
adopted here, there is not a page of the Bible which gives 
forth a definite meaning. No controversy can be settled, 
" shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon the prospect," 
and skepticism becomes the dictate of wisdom, because 
faith can have no foundations. 

The number of instances in which this work betrays 
ignorance, or forgetfulness of plain scripture facts, is 
quite startling. The writer speaks as if the Jews knew 
nothing of religious immersions. He says that the Apos- 
tles ''had been educated to regard sprinkling as sufficient 
for ceremonial purification, and from early childhood had 
seen the leper and the Levites, and indeed the vessels of 
the temple cleansed by sprinkling." This is something 
Uke a statement which President Beecher, of Illinois, has 
ventured to make on the same subject. He says, " Nor 
is the washing of the clothes, so often spoken of, enjoined 
by a word denoting immersion." Now for the refutation 
of this, just turn to Numbers xxxi. 21, 23. ** This is the 
ordinance of the law which the Lord commanded Moses. 
Every thing that may abide the fire ye shall make it go 
through the fire, and it shall be clean ; nevertheless it shall 
be purified with the water of separation ; and all that abideth 
not the fire, ye shall make go through the water.^' Now 
this passage has been in the Bible ever since these writers 
were boys, and how is it, that to all intents and purposes 
they never saw it? Very different from theirs is the 
statement of Calmet, as edited by Dr. Robinson. He 
says, " the priests and Levites before they exercised their 
ministry, washed themselves. (Ex. xxix. 4 ; Levit. viii. 6.) 
All legal pollutions were cleansed by baptism, or plung- 
ing into water. To touch a dead body, &c., required 
purification. These purifications were not uniform ; gen- 
enerally, people dipped themselves entirely under the 
water, and this is the most simple notion of the word 
baptize,'' (See the article. Baptism.) It is asked with 
a tone of triumph, in relation to Mark vii. 4, whether 
the Jews immersed their beds. If any one doubt the 
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EMsibility of this, let him read the article in Calmet on 
eds ; and as to the fact, the Jewish canon in Maimonides 
tans thus: "A bed wholly defiled, if he dips it part by 
part, it is pure." Their beds were not like ours. Again 
the Jewish rule is, " if any man wash himself all over, 
except the top of his little finger, he is still in his un- 
cleanness." Is not a Jewish Rabbi, from whom the 
learned have quoted seven centuries, better authority on 
Jewish customs than a New England clergyman ? 

Again. Mr. T. has insisted with some stress, that 
when the eunuch read that passage quoted in the 8tL of 
Acts from the 53d of Isaiah, he must have just received an 
idea of sprinkling from the last verse of the 52d chapter : 
" So shall he sprinkle many nations." Now in the sep- 
tuagint version, published in Greek, two hundred and 
eighty-five years before Christ, this word rendered sprinkle 
is translated astonish, (thaumasontai.) Then it would 
read, 

" So shall he astonish many nations ; 
Kings shall shut their mouths at him." 

The parallelism so prevalent in Hebrew poetry confirms 
this version. Gesenius in his Hebrew Lexicon sanctions 
it and throws light on its origin. Mr. T. says that ** Im- 
mersers, in their anxiety to evade the point of this argu- 
ment, find fault with our translators for following the 
original Hebrew in this place, and not preferring the 
translation of the Seventy. But this evasion is insuffi- 
cient." Strange assertion ! Here I ask, did not Mr. T. 
know that the version of the Seventy is the very one from 
which Luke quotes the passage in question 7 The Evan- 
gelist himself takes the text of the Seventy, word for 
word I And well he might, for by that Greek version, 
foreigners became acquainted with the Old Testament, 
and as Rosenmuller says, *' the Eunuch was undoubtedly 
reading that version, for he does not appear to have been 
taught Hebrew." See then how the Greek text of Luke 
orerturns Mr. T/s argument on this point, so that his labor 
is lost, and his censure on us is shared by an inspired 
Evangelist. ! 

In theological discussion nothing has a more injurious 
influence on the mind of a good man, than the yielding 



up of the feelings to the domination to a party spirit. 
And nothing is a stronger indication of this, than the 
practice of warping scripture to suit a purpose. I was 
struck with an instance of it a day or two since in looking 
at a little work of Rev. Mr. Winslow, on Baptism, who in 
quoting Leviticus xiv. 6, to establish his point, has left 
out the last three words, which materially affect the sense. 
I should be pained to think that he had done this bj 
design, but am inclined to believe that he copied the 
quotation from another, inasmuch as I know the same 
tk tig to have been done by a previous writer. 

In taking leave of the work before me, I cannot but 
express the hope that whatever controversy this subject 
may yet occasion here, all appeals to party prejudice maj 
be avoided. Against this, the love of truth is the only 
safeguard. In such cases, nothing is more easy than a 
retort, but of what avail can it be? The learned Dr. 
Wall professed himself ashamed of ** the profane scoffs" 
of writers on his own side, against immersion ; and deem- 
ing it most probable, as he did, that Jesus himself, that 
Mary the mother of our Lord, ** the other Mary," and the 
" holy women" who were much with Christ, received 
baptism in this way, his religion kept the door of his lips, 
and prevented him from uttering against it the charge of 
being indecorous or unseemly for persons of either sex, 
or any rank. Harsh epithets and insinuations against 
one's motives do not require much research. As for 
myself, if I had written on this subject for mere party 
ends, I should own that I had committed a great sin, and 
without repentance I should expect to meet the frown of 
my Judge in the final day. Let me but be convinced 
that our Saviour in his last command to his disciples did 
not enjoin ** any particular way" of applying water in the 
initiatory rite which he appointed, and it would cost me 
no sacrifice openly to avow my belief For in taking my 
position as a Baptist, I did not yield to the prejudice of 
education, or the current of sympathy, or the prevailing 
custom, but was ** driven in spirit" to do so from the light 
of truth and the dictates of conscience. Seeing Christ's 
command to be explicit, I saw that it was at my peril 
to disobey, since he had said, '' he that loveth me not, 
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keepeth not my sayings." Acknowledged as it is on all 
hands that baptism is an initiatory ordinance, that it 
precedes communion, just as an oath of office precedes 
all the acts peculiar to it, I perceived that it was no 
bigotry in any church to insist on the connection. The 
great question before me was this : What does the com- 
mand of Christ mean ? During the third year of my 
course in college, I spent days and nights in the investi- 
gation of it. If at any time a plausible argument against 
immersion made a temporary impression, the simple study 
of the Bible would erase it, till at last I was constrained 
to differ from a circle of most endeared associates, some 
of whom are now in heathen lands and some in heaven, 
and to go forth in baptism, '* following the Lord fully,*' 
saying ** thy word giveth light, and thy law is the truth. 

Acquainted as I have been with a host of theological 
students of Psdobaptist denominations, 1 cannot but utter 
my sincere conviction, that if before committing them- 
selves publicly to the ministry they would examine this 
subject closely and prayerfully, their conclusions would 
be very different from what they are. How many com- 
mence an examination apparently in good earnest, and 
soon finding themselves sorely pressed to differ from their 
beloved friends, begin to falter ; and ere long, coolly 
saying, " well, it is non-essential," abandon the matter 
entirely. Hence follows an indifference to the whole 
subject, or else a morbid sensitiveness, which renders the 
very mention of it painful. But if all candidates for the 
Christian ministry would at the outset adopt the maxim of 
Chillingworth, ** the Bible, the Bible alone is the religion 
of Protestants," very soon would the unity of the primitive 
church be restored, and all rejoice again in owning " one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism," 




APPENDIX. 



It has been my chief design in the foregoing Reply to 
show the true meaning of the word haptizo^ on which this 
whole controversy turns ; for if that be settled, al] argu- 
ments against immersion are utterly invalid, derived as 
they must be from custom, inconvenience, church author- 
ity, or mere conjecture. Hence I have omitted to notice 
several minor points connected with the subject, as of 
comparatively no importance. But as the printer informs 
me that there is a blank page at the end of his form^ I 
subjoin one or two remarks. 

It is well known that Baptists have generally regarded 
Paul's expression in Rom. vi. 4, buried with him by bap^ 
tism into death, S^'c, as an allusion to the ancient practice 
of immersion. Mr. T. has written nearly nine pages to 
show that there is no such reference. I have already 
quoted Tyndal's opinion on that point, and might quote 
to the same effect, the opinions of the learned writers of 
every church and every age. But Mr. T. asserts that 
there is no allusion to the outward act of baptism at all. 
It relates, he says, to spiritual purification. His strong 
argument is one which he puts in italics, with two notes 
of admiration following. ** Mark it, if the burial is literal, 
the death is literal also. If there must be a literal burial, 
there must be a literal death ! ! " Now a few words will 
dispose of this. Let Paul himself answer it. He marks 
the point of similitude. He says, ** we are buried with 
him by baptism into death, that LIKE AS CHRIST was 
raised up from the dead, so we should walk in newness of 
life." I ask then, was Christ's resurrection a literal 
resurrection or not ? Was that only a spiritual resurrec- 
tion ? Why, this is neology. Some of the Transcenden- 
talists (so called) speak in this way, and the author of 
Charles Elwood comes very near it ; but I should grieve 
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to think that such a man as Mr. T. had adopted a princi- 
ple of interpretation that would lead to it. We believe 
that in the case of our Saviour, there was a literal burial 
and a literal resurrection, and that the initiatory rite of 
the church, sets forth this glorious fact in a visible em- 
blem. Let any candid inquirer read 1 Pet. iii. 21, leaving 
out the parenthesis for the sake of connecting the first and 
last parts of the verse together, and see if there the apostle 
does not assert that baptism exhibits in di figure the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

On page 61, it is said that most of the immersions in this 
country ^ were derived from Roger Williams. If Mr. T. 
had not the means of knowing the reverse of this to be 
true, his library ought to be better supplied ; if he had the 
means of knowledge, he ought not to have made this asser- 
tion. Very few baptisms in this land trace their pedigree to 
this source.* When New England was settled, the Bap- 
tists abounded in our father-land, and many emigrated 
here who were Baptists, while Roger Williams was a 
priest of the Church of England. During the Common- 
wealth, the number and progress of the Baptists in Eng- 
land astonished ail beholders. In 1603, a whole churchy 
with their pastor. Rev. John Miles, emigrated from Swan- 
sea in Wales to Wannamoiset, which now bears the name 
of Swansea, and is a town of Massachusetts. In Wales 
it is well known the Baptists have existed from the earliest 
times, whose history, as Mosheiin says respecting the 
Dutch Baptists, ** is hidden in the depths of antiquity." t 

On page L5, Ewing is classed with standard lexicogra- 
phers. He is a Congregational minister of Scotland, and 
has written with ardor in favor of infant baptism. His 
arguments should be fairly considered, but his authority 
as a lexicographer in this case, is worth nothing. Mr. 
T. might as well appeal to his coadjutor in the work be- 
fore us, as philological authority. 

* Knowles' Memoir of Roger Williams, 
t Eccl. Hist. Cent. 16, Sec. 3, Chap. 3, p. 1. 
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NOTE. 

Wk learn that complaint has been made of our printing the whole 
of Mr. Hague's pamphlet with ours. We know it is common in such 
discussions to bandy cemplaiots o{ garbling: Bat a qomphlnt for 
not garbliug, that is, for publishing the whole with its answer, is a 
new thing under the sun. If the matter of complaint be, that in this 
series Mr. H. has not the last word, — he stands in the same positioD 
as the respondent in a court of justice, where the party opening 
makes the closing plea. Besides, that difficulty can be easily reme- 
died. If be will make out a reply, and print it in a page in uniform 
with ours, so that the whole can be bound together, we will be happy, 
at reasonable rates, and at half the expense at whkh he can do it, to 
finmish him as many copies of the series as he may wish to bind 
"with his own, giving him in them the last word. 
- If the complaint be, that our publishing his work curtails the sale 
by his publishers, we leave any one tojudge, whether we curtail it as 
mnch as we expand it, by the mere fact of replying to it. Besides, his 
publishers, in putting it forth withont securing the copyright, as they 
might have done for a trifle, virtually gave it to the public, and have 
no legal or moral right, and no right on the score of courtesy, to com- 
idain of any one for publishing it. 
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ON 

REV. WILLIAM HAGUE'S REVIEW 

OF 

"HINTS ON BAPTISM." 



BT PABSOl^S COOKE AND JOSEPH H. TOWNK 

Ms. ILLeux'ft Review of our Hints oa the subject of Bap- 
i, we have eonduded to publish with our reply, and oar 
fint pamphlet ; that the soope of each may be understood at 
a glanee. Since our immersing brethren have thought that a 
Tpgiy to oar pamphlet was called for, we are pleased tha;t 
Mr. Hague should have become our respondent. If their 
eanae is made to appear in a disadvantageous light, they will 
not be able to impute it to any incompetency of its advocate. 

We choose not to reciprocate the compliments so liberally 
b e stew ed by Mr. Hague in assertions of our ignorance. When 
coriuneneing a discussion, we love to feel that we have to do 
with a man who understands his subject, and with whom it is 
reputable for us to contend. A good cause needs not the aid 
of disiespeetful insinuations. Sijnoe, as Mr. Hague suggests, 
courtesy is on the list of Christian duties, one of his standing 
for intelligence and probity cannot &il to regtet, that he has 
soffisred many indiscretions to escape him. We are well 
aware, that whoever embarks in any controversy is in dan- 
gar of losing here and there his self-possession. The ability 
to dispute without any symptoms of irritation is a rare attain- 
moBl. We shall endeavor, however, so &r -as we have anr- 
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thing to do with the present controversy, to keep before us 
one simple object, namely, the illustration and defence of the 
truth. We fiilly agree with 'the learned Dr. Wall, that 
remarks designed merely to wound the feelings of an oppo- 
nent do not re(|uiiri njdch' iee^rdlu ■ 

Mr. Hague takes exception to our use of the term '' Lm- 
mersers," and intimates it to be ** a contemptuous epitiiat.'* 
TliH-we tmd to i^vimcrUB desi^a, tutst a|^j|edK^ 0#m o^<f#- 
ous disclaimer, and the reasons given in advance, why jostiee 
to ourselves demanded the use of the term. (See page 4.) 
Mr. Hagtie wifi not OKintfend thtt the trcftA Sls4l^^ites of iu 
own force carry contempt with it, for it is a first princij^e in 
his theory, that immerse is the word by whieh bapHze should 
have bMn'ttaftslated ; and that the word baptise, ttid^feborse 
Baptists, do not rightfully occupy a place within the territory 
of ih6 Bngttih language. So strong indbse^ iiaa itaB 'itm 
prefesenca^iif iiis brcthiea Inr uhmerm as asnbstitole iirhi/tfti% 
that thegr have found it needlbl to rend the Bible Saamtf^ aatf 
t9 pviKote a tt&w ti^anslation of the inspired voiume, te lk« 
singie purpose ef introdliciing their favorite woni^ Sumif 
iJMf 'Win noit.say that to call them ImmiSrSttrs is to apiik tff 
them oefttemptiiously. Ahi^ady has one of their immiyifMi 
aBttounoed the appearance of this aew Bible in «tt fiPp» 
We wdttld a«k Mr. Hague, if the new 1vanslatiett4oes <llot 
oaU John the Baptist, '' John the Iminevser !'* If il 
or if it' uses some eqiiivalent phrase, we af^i^fron.. 
Hfeigue, to the law and testimony found in that Btbla^lt 
thM Immerser is by no neeessiny a 6ontentptuQQs ujiithtfl. 

Mr. Hague says, ^* With eqaal reason the Baqpliats miglil 
say-^We will not call Congregationaliats by the name vfaiek- 
they have assnmed, because we also are CongregalienUliflls." 
If our oalliag ourselves Congregationalists were aooompualid 
with a denial that they are Congregationalists, as theiv n»- 
suniption of the name of Bi^iiists is aoeompanied by a'dunini 
thnfc we bapliae, his statement would then be true. BuiwiiSel 
Ifii nUuaioB to the 4aM of Epiaeopatiaaa is isqoally nnfoMs*' 
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nate ; — in frdate znd prelacy aeemM to have been eoiiied to 
avoid the koplieation ihaX other oeete h&Te no hiehope. See 
Blikon's piose woxks, pagsim. To beg the qneetion in their 
▼eary name, ia the common artifice of sects. 

When Mr. Hague reproves us for '' striving about words," 
he forgets. that hii main argument %$ abaui a word, to wit, 
baptise. It seems that a ward is all-important in the one case, 
and in the other not worth striving for! But BCr. Hague 
really considers this change of his denominational name a 
serious affiur, and evidentl j fears the consequences of it. He 
is too discerning not to see that the substitution of Immersers 
for Baptists would dissolve a charm by which multitudes are 
new so completely spell-bound that they cannot appreciate 
^8ound argument. 

hk bringing under examination Mr. Hague's reply to us^ 
w» shall first call attention to some important points of our 
aignmeiit, which he has passed over in silence. 

Important matters omitted bt Mr. Hague. 

The reader will please to notice, that the^tointsof our 
argument which he has omitted, are such, that, if they are 
ceaeeded, the question is settled agpinst immersion. In bis 
appendix, he says, ** Hence I have omitted to notice several 
minor points, connected with the subject, as of comparatively 
no importance." 

These pointo are, first, our whole argument drawn from 
tha ^gfiifieation of the rile* This argument we consider of 
itself decisive of the whole question ; and notwithstanding 
what may be said on other points, while this argument re- 
mains tmsoathed, we hold firmly our ground against immer- 
sioB. Verbal criticisms offeet against the force o£ facts will 
noi satisfy. Let then the reader turn back, and review our 
remarks on the signification of the rite, as a branch of our 
argument which Mr. Hague omits as *^ ^ comparatioely no 
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Aaodmp of ihewe ^ mrniorptimit*^ m imr tofolr cftirjKm •ft. 
BmUd %mtk Oiriat in Baptimu Avmte tint hmmi n oi M mm 
woBi to ^lame gnat streaa ob their aTynawit 6oib Ifaaw igib« 
rative expressions, wbieh sepveaeot M iovc r D aa haaeiwritlk 
Christ, we d fi amua ed to madie ita ftUaoy appaient to avelrf 
reader. We beIieT)6d that we had aaeeeeded ; aoi wate <gn*r- 
fimed io that impiesaiaii, Whea we found that oar obaaMh- 
tiena eo that anbject were paaaed ow6t hf Bfr. Hague ititv 
merely a brief notiee. It is well known, tlmt the aigimpi^r 
detived from tlua sonree haa been of all others the —aat-pay* 
uhur with iHuneraera. Let the reader then not loaaaigfat<f 
the faet, I9iat, if Mr. Hagne has not abandoned th» ai'gMWia' 
altogether, he haa plaped it among those '^ of ooMFABArnnaflP 

NO IMPORTANCE." 

fie ia also Yery willing to slide ov«r our snggoatioaa as-ilo 
tkB fr«mjBmflwe msideme against inunersioiu He has a 
a more plau^ble exoaoe for this, in that thia kind -of 
is not of itself proof against an express command of God, if 
such a command exist. Tet it is to the point, so &r as to 
show, how clear and deoisiTe a command should be laadb. 
If a rite is proposed for oar adoption, -which in form depaour 
from its declared design— »whieh conflicts with the simplieSly 
of the gospel — ^which is not fitted for universaV prae ti e o ■ ' wh ie h> 
is not suited to all times and seasons — which cannot be ad- 
ministered to persons under all circumstances — ^which ia einii'-= 
brons and rnconvenientr— which mi^es the bearing of the 
cross to be of the nature of popish penance, and whioh Tiolalea^ 
modesty and decency ; we may for these reasons lawfidly d«* 
mand strong and indisputable proof that God haa indeed c ai 
manded -us to obseire anch a rite. And- although Mr. Haffas 
has thought it best to slide orer onr suggestions on this poiat^ 
his intelligent readers will not be so easily penuadsdto fol ■ 
low his example. 

Mr. Hague attempts no reply to what-isaaid^iii oor^pampli-'' 
let respecting the degree of certainty which hts -etrnte 4r- 
numds. We gars prominence to the fact, that the principle 
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of imolMiittlMi^ all ClutlBtiaii^, wlw hswe not been hmflned, 
hffB InMiMHiwro i»der cA>ligatioa to make o«t oflrtetnty tiuit 
OV' Lsrd has oonmianded imoienioii, and tkai Ifaey hmre no 
wanntite tend the chninh on ^ gnmnd of a mere conjeo 
taie« Tins, inue, wo repeiiAedlf tendered' to Iobi, he praoli- 
eij^ mndBp. He is jofidendy anxione that his readers akonU 
eoaaidev llw question Mieof hrianeing probalalities. He 
nlAiee thinn to pemne his pages with the impresaion, that ha 
hflam-meaato prove than his antagonists. We, theiefona^ 
etttr^lk^ tfpedal attention of ^e reader to tiiis point. Tha 
cltiaji unmimnion theogy, being neoessarily based on a daina . 
of JMlhUibiUtjr) tooehing tiie subject of Imptism, binds Mr, 
Hagne to make out his case to a complete oertainty ; while» 
on i|ha.«lher Jiand, as we hold no aucfa theory, we hafo onlty 
to {HM^a that there is no saeh oertainty. If we can amy 
agiJnst ImmeMion only a slight probabiiity, ooar eaiuse is 
ganed;-4br thett Mr. Hague's oertainty Tanishes. Now let 
theean^d reader take Mr. Hague's pamphlet, and, shutting 
aH opposing arguments from his -mind, read it by itself, and 
say' whether he has made out more than a mere probability. 
If Im has -not, he is judged, out of his own mouth, to hold 
wilhont a warrant (beeanse without a certainty) an attitude 
of -htoetSfity to the peaoe and union of Christ's kingdom. 

What Mr. Hague has attempted to prove. 

He has judged it expedient to lay out his main strength in 
an attempt to prove, that the requirement for immersion in- 
hMea'itt the vwy word baptize. In order to sustain Ins poai- 
tioHj he Mors to show that the word signifies IMMERSfi^ 
AND NOTHINO ELSE. The roader will then understandi > 
that the question is not, whether the word aometimea maana 
to imm^se, but whether it ahsmfs has this significatio%, and no 
othtr. Hence, if Mr. Hague should multiply vdnmes of 
inatanctes in which this word signifies to immerse, it would 
and! nothing, nnlese he should. clearly show, at the aaaae 
time, that it has NO OTHER MEANING. Whao,.on the 
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Other hand, if we can bring proof that the word has eren onef 
other meaning, his labor is lost. If the reader will run his * 
eye oyer those instances which Bifr. Hagne adduces to pro^e 
liis point, he will immediately see that they g6 no further . - 
than simply to show that the word, in those cases, means to 
immerse. He will then not fail to notice the all^rrading 
defect of Mr. Hagoe's argument. Proofs that the word often- 
means to immerse, multiplied to any extent, are only proofil ■ 
that the word often means to immerse. This we hsTe never 
disputed. Why should Mr. Hague trouble himself to proTe - 
that which we freely admit t It is for him to show, not that - 
the word often means to immerse, but that it has no other 
meaning. Hie labor, hoc opus est. 

Before we proceed more directly to point out the insnflioieney 
of Mr. Hague's argument upon this word, we must call alteor 
tion to certain unfortunate and erroneous statements of fiiets - 
and authorities. This part of our duty gives us no pleasme ; 
for some of these errors are of so grave and serious a nature, -' 
that the mere exposure of them may subject us to the impu- 
tation of being unreasonably hard upon our respondent. We 
charge him with no intentional misr^^presentations, and woajd- 
gladly spare his feelings. But the love of truth, and justiee 
to our cause, will not permit us to shrink from the unpleasaal 
duty before us. 

Mr. Hague's Erroneous Statements of Facts and 

Authorities. 

Error 1. We adduced the passage, ** He shall sprinkle 
many nations," as proof that the mind of the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch had been directed, previous to his baptism, to sprinkling ; 
and hence we inferred a pipbabllity that he was sprinkled. 
To this Mr. Hague replies : ** Strange assertion ! Here I ask, 
did not Mr. Towns know, that the version of the Seventy (in 
which the word sprinkle is rendered astonish) is the very ona 
from which Luke quotes the passage in question f The evmn- 
gelisi himself takes the text of the Seventy word for word !" 
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84ak ih Mb. Ikgve'B ttMBrtion ; and yet the wmageHMl dtm 
not guat$ word for ward from the Seventf , bat deperte from 
that yenioa in four instances in less than four lines, as will 
be ieen by tite note below.* 

XkROli Si On page 7^ he says, that Turretin agrees with 
him in opinion, as to immersion. Now what is it to agree 
with Mr. Hague on this subject? It is to maintain that the 
wOrd lias one signification, and one only. But scarcely a 
wiitor.ef ef^ual note, since the days of the apostles, expresses 
himself more deeidedly against this view than Toiretin. We 
wi)l q«ete the sttbstanoe of his remarks, and give the reader 
his otrp words bk a note below.f 

** Baptism (says Turretin De Bapt.) lis a word of Greek 
origin, derived firom bapto, to tinge, to imbue, and from 
baptiso, te dye, to immerse. Plutarch (on Superstition) 
sayS| baptize yourself in the sea, that is, plunge yourself In 

* The woids in brackets aie used by Luke, and not by the Seventy. 
Gc fli^rof ty«mof to/ ^Ufotrot [avrot] <c<p«yec, ovtmc ovs tm^m to j 
9^$fm [«^Mi.] fir <rji lAtrtimm [tturw] n jifictt Minm ifBit «»» [(li] z 



t Baptiinss tox est origins Gfoca, que a vetbo St^mtm d ai ec Af, 
quod est Ungwn st imAiimv, /0k««r<{W iatingsre e« immetgem. Flot^ 
de Sopantit, Wtuhttftt ot tir d^votr^wy, merge te in mare. Et m vifa 
Thssei MoMat ^rerriculam SybiUn, de Atheus, qui aptios competit 



SCeigeris u'ler aquis, sed aoa submergeris uaqaam. 

HiiB pkB est qoam vrttnhA^Ufy quod est leviter innatare, et mines 
qiumi iirmft quod ejit pessum ire, id est, ad exitinm fundmn petere. 
Qnk tMo fere aliquid mergi et tingi soTet, ut lavetur, et qui immergun- 
tvr selent diloi ; hioc factum, ut quemadmodum apud Hebrseos ^SCS 
quod liXX vertunt /i*yrrt^m 2 Reg. v. 14, etiam accipiatur pro f HT, 

•v T 

quod est lavare. Ibid. Ita apud Graecos rt fittn-^n^uft P^ metalep 
sim, pro sodem usufpetur. Marc. vii. 4. " Jodaei mn edanl ex for«# 
rodeoas,,Bisilavariat se ; ^v fMit0^'^viarmr<tt." Nee alitcr tnteUigcnds 
stint bapdHMU calicMfti HKeanun, si lectoram epad Judaee uiUatt 
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the sea ; and in his life of Theseus he qootee the SfliylUoe 
▼erae eonoerning the city of Athens, which more fitly lepte- 

£t Atf^o^ei 0%frrto'/ui9i Jadaeis praescripti, de quibui Heb. is. 10 { si 
luperstitiosae lotioaes, a traditione veteruin acceptae, de quibus Blare, 
▼ii. 4. tJnde Pharisaei propterea dicti sunt BaptUtai Justino. Et 
secta TMT N/uifo fUfmtrrm^ de qua Epiph. baer. 17. Qui quotidiannm 
baptismum urgebant, et contendebant, sic ablntam ctflroxovM^tu mm «y- 
yi{irdflCi Am nuo-ttc tttrictc- Ex hac Tero duplid tignificatioDe mer- 
gendi et ablaendi, duae aliae metaphoricae dednctae siut. Prior vt 
baptisDius ponatur pro affltctione et calamitate. * * * * Posterior «t 
tranaferatur ad milkculoaamdonorum Spiritus Sancti eflaskmem, qsia 
in animam effundi soleat ut earn imboaot et abluant, Hatt. iii. 1 1, Act. L 

5, Tit. iii. 6, ex Y eteri Testamento, ubi Spiritus conununicatio per aqna- 
mm efiiMionem solet adumbrari. Isa. xliv. 3, Joel ii. 28. * * * Cers- 
moniale est, quod in ritu consistit, nimi ablutio, quae fit per aqnam ; 
1 Pet. iii. 21, sire per aspersionem, sive per immersionem. *f* * 
tluod (ic. aspersio) institutioni Christi minime repugnat ; its exemplis 
ecclesiae apostoiicae et primitivie earn secutae confinnari potest. *** 

Ita ubi magna fuit credentium muUitudo, ut quuin uno die ter mille 
baptizati sunt, aspersionem potius quam immersionem, quae vix ae ne 
yix quidem, tarn exiguo temporis spatio, commode peragi potuit adhib- 
itam fuisse^ dubitari potest. Item quum domatim administrabstnr 
baptismus, nbi probabile non est, temper adfuisse aquae copiam soA- 
cieatem ad immersionem; maxima si mopinato res ageretor. AeU 
xvi. 27, etc. In primiiiva ecclesia baptismus clinioorum et sagroto- 
rum dabatur, qui sine dubio per immersionem fieri nos potuit. Ka- 
t.ones etiam pro aspersione non dcsunt variae. I . Quia vox fittwrtr/Am. 
et verbum ^antt^w^ty non tantum de imraersione didtur, sed et de as- 
persione. Marc. vii. 4. 2. Quia res significata baptismi nomine 
aspersionis designatur. 8. Cluiaa8persiosufficit,adanalogiam; usee 
quantitate, sed a qualitato aquae pendet vis baptismi. 4. Quia sob. 
Vet. T. dabantur variae lotiones, et ^yTi^/u«i, tam aquae quam sso- 
guinis, ad quas Christus respicit, in institutions baptismi; undo 
sanguis Christi, qui est res significata, vocatur sanguis {«rTi^/Msv. 

6. Quia aspersio longe commodior est, turn ad prospiciendum sanitati 
baptlsatorum, quas detrimentum poterat pati ex iamersione, in locis 
frigidioribns, maxime in tencllis infantibus, tum ut parcatnr pndori| 
qui in sdultis ex tottus corporis nudatione, oriri poterat ; cigus 
Isfinuis ohm adhibitas fiiiMs d i sconissas, molierttNis nndsndis. 
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Mnts £tke ehnmh*-*' Thou mayest be baptiied, O bladder, but 
it is not pennitted ia thee to go under the water.' Henoe it 
means more than lightly to float upon the snr&ce, and leas 
than to be orerwhelmed or sabmefged.^ But because any« 
thing is^nsually merged and wet, in qra^.that it may be 
washed, and those who are immersed are generally washed, it 
happens that the Hebrew word, which the Seventy render 
btg^Hzej S Kings t. 15, is equivalent to the word rendered 
wash in the same passage. Likewise with the Greeks bap* 
toe is used, tropically, to signify washing. (Mark Tii. 4.) 

* The Jews, when they come from the market, except they 
UHisk (baptize) they eat not.' In the same sense mast we 
understand the washing of cups, pitchers and couches, cus- 
tomary with the Jews ; also * the divers baptisms* commanded 
in the Jewish ritual, and referred to in Heb. ix. 10 ; and the 
superstitious wadhings received by tradition from the elders. 
On account of these washings, Justin calls the Pharisees Bap^ 
tists. The sect of which Epiphanius speaks, as insisting on 
being washed everyday, expecting thereby to be purified from 
all sin, was called Every-^ay-Baptists. From this double 
iignificaium of plunging and washing , two other metaphoric 
meanings are derived. The first, is that which puts baptism 
for sAictions. • • • • The second, is the application of the 
term to the miraculous efifiision of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
because they are poured out upon the soul, to imbue and purify 
it. (Matt. iii. 11, Acts i. 5, Tit. iii. 5.) This manner of 
qpeaking is taken from the Old Testament, where the com- 
munications of the Spirit are shadowed forth by the pouring 
out of water. (Isa. xliv. 3, Joel ii. 28.) • • • • Baptism, 
yiewed as a ceremony, consists in washing, which is done by 
water, (1 Pet. iii. 21,) either by sprinkling or immersion, 

• • # • • ^g sprinkling is by no means repugnant to the 
institution of Christ, so it can be shown by examples that the 
apostolic and primitive church practised it." [He here very 
justly distinguishes between the apostolic and the primitive 

V *^ - 

■ / ' ■• 
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drardiw] Tk« examples wbiok he aiddiieM nn mMimtmt 
** When there was & gree;k mvhitiide of beli»ren, aa vkea n 
aae day thxiee thousand were baptned, it k haaptfy paaiiihte ta 
deabt that ^rinUing was piactisady rather tha» 
ndiieh could not haye been administered in so shoit a 
Sprinkling too most havo been practised when the xHe ma 
administered in priyato houses, where it Is highly anreaaeaaf 
He to suppose that water was provided oooTenieiU fer ivmuNh 
sioB, partkularly in these eases in which they wttoet called tm 
perform the ceremony on sudden aad unexpected oecusioaaa^ 
In Ibe primitive church, baptism was administered ta the ^(kf 
•n their beds, and 0f course not by immersion.*' 

''The reasons in &vor of sprinkling, are,-"l^ The wck44 
baptism and baptiae are used to designate not immeisioa only^ 
V«t sDm) sprinkUng. (Mark vii. 4, Luke zi. 38.) , 2. Thfll 
thing signified by bapti«n is designated by sprinkling. (1 Pet« 
L 8, Heb. X. 32.) 3. Sprinkling aiwwers aH the purposes 
ef analogy, the essence of baptism consisting not in the qnaiH 
tity of water, but in the use of that element itself. 4. Under 
the Old Testament, there were various washings and apoinli^ 
lings, both of water and blood, and upon these Christ had hia 
eye in the institution of baptism ; whence the blood of Chiiatu 
which is the thing signified, is called the blood of sprinklings 
(Heb. xii. 34.) 5. Sprinkling is far mora suitable to healthy 
which is liable to be injured by immersion, in cold climatoi^ 
especially in the case of tender infants. It also ^kazes thct 
sense of modesty. The ancients felt the difficulty axiaing 
from the exposure of the whole naked body, and appointed 
deaconesses to disrobe the women." 

Such is the testimony of the learned and profound Tunetili, 
whom Mr. Hague has summoned upon the stand as a wit^r 
ness against us. When brought into court, and allowed to 
ifoak fer himself, ha not only gives his testimony in our &!^m^ 
bnt most eloquently pleads our cause for uflf. We hare ^uot* 
ted lum, however, not for the sake of his argnmeata, but tQ 
show what little confidence we can place in Mr. Hague*s cita- 
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Uon of aatSiorities. Tarretin does not allow that bapto, the 
radical word, means to immerse at all, and gires baptizo 
Bnother signification before that of immerse. He sustains our 
use of the Sibylline verse?^ He affirms that the Septuagint 
and the New Testament writers giye the word the meaning 
of to wash ; and says that the Pharisees were called *' Bap- 
tists" on accoont of their superstitious washings. He gives 
tiie word the daubie signification of plunging and washing 
He quotes examples to show that sprinkling was practised by 
the apostles and primitive Christians, and then argues strongly 
in favor of sprinkling. * 

Now Mr. Hague, as an honest man, is bound to thank us 
for correcting his error. And let him not impute to us (as he 
did in a similar case, in respect to Ewing, page 88,) the pur- 
pose of quoting Turretin/or authority ; and declare his authof- 
ky worthless, because he does not agree in sentiment with 
himself. We quote him, not for the value of his authority, 
ha to expose a misrepresentation. 

Error 8. Mr. Hague says, page 76, that Lather asserts 
hnmersion to be the only proper mode, as the only one an- 
swering to (he signification of baptism, and that he so rendered 
die Greek word in his version of the New Testament. Now 
diis is directly contrary to fact. In Mark vii^. 4, Luther 
tnoislates the word baptize by a word as near our own word 
wash as the two languages will admit, (wasohen.) llie 
woid baptism, as applied to pots and couches, &c. , in the same 
teise, he also renders by zu waschen. The same is true of 
Luke zi. 38. The German word which Luther uses When 
bsptisDi stands for the religious rite, is not the word w4iich 
means to immerse, if we may. place any reliance upon the 
two Grerman lexicons now lying upon our table. The word 
tsnlbn, in Kiitiier and Nicholson's Lexicon, has only the 
tteanings which appear in the note below.*^ Immorsion is 

* Tsi^ni~To imtiftte into the church by the ssciSAent ef baptism. 
To baptize or christen a child, Jew, or Turk, &c. To give a name. To 
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not among them. The only meanings given in Weber's Grer- 
man and English dictionary, are, — ^to baptize, to christen. 
The same dictionary puts down to the English word- immerse, 
the German words eintauchen, untertauchen, versenken, Tei- 
tiefen. The word taufen, by which Luther renders baptize, 
does not appear as one of the meanings of iomierse, or of 
either of its synonymes, such as plunge, dip, sink or duck. 
Now all this is very strange, if that word so plainly means 
to immerse, and nothing else. And it is still more strange that 
Mr. Hague should have made such an assertion. Whatever 
may be sai^ of Luther's sentiments as to immersion, his trans- 
lation of th6 word baptize is, in all the numerous cases which 
we have examined, just that which was most consistent with 
his practice. 

Error 4. On page 70, Mr. Hague says of Scapula, (whom 
he praises as '^ one of the most celebrated lexicographers of 
Europe,") that he gives to bapto and baptizo the meaning of 
immerse, (used in regard to those things which, for the sake 
of dyeing or washing, we wash in water ;) likewise to dye, 
which is done by immersing ; and these, together with the 
application of the word to the Christian rite, he says are all 
the meanings given by Scapula. But Scapula does give other 
meanings. He tells us that the word signifies (k^axoc >W9a/) 
to be upon the sea — ^to draw up — ^to fill for drawing up^ He 
also gives examples under the sense of to tinge, (which it ^ 
strange Mr. Hague did not see,) to wit, that of painting of 
Gaining the hair, and pointing a spear with poison, things 
not done by immersion. 

Error 5. Mr. Hague says that '* Mr. Towne seems dissat^ 
isfied with the moderate statements of Br. Woods and Profe»> 
sor Stuart, and apologizes for what he calls their conoessioo/ft 
arising from their liberality." Now this is a fabrication of 
Mr. Hague's entire ! We neither said nor intimated any such 

give a namue in a w^om inaiinier. To mix with water^ to dilate or 
sophisticate. 
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thing, in relation to either of those^ distinguishecl men. We 
spoke of them with approbation, and quoted their langna^ as 
ssstaining our ▼iews. What reliance* can we place on Mr. 
Hague's citation of authorities, when he quotes from our book 
what is not to be found in it ? We did say, that '* some of 
our writers on the subject, from a desire to show a generous 
and liberal spirit, have made unwarrantable concessions." 
The names of Messrs. Stuart and Woods, however, are not 
mentioned within many pages of this sentence ; nor are they 
here referred to by even the remotest implication. If Mr. 
Hague has seen fit to imagine that we had those gentlemen 
in our eye, we say that he takes too gieat liberties. He must 
not publish his surmises for facts. 

Error 6. On page 80, Mr. Hague says, '' the writer speaks 
as if the Jews knew nothing of religious immersions ;" and 
then proceeds to tell us, as if he considered us ignorant of the 
fact, that in legal purifications '* the people sometimes dipped 
themselves." Let the reader turn back to page 9, and he 
will find that we recognise the fact, of which Mr. Hague so 
gravely informs us. We there state that '' Paul calls the 
different washings done in the tabernacle service, baptisms, 
and that among them all there is not an instance oftnmiersion 
ly the priests. In all cases where the subjects bathed, there 
was no official administration,^'* Now let the reader decide 
whether we spoke as if the Jews knew nothing of religious 
immersions. That Mr. Hague should afiirm that our '* work 
betrays startling instances of ignorance or forgetfulness," and 
follow up that imputation with the above sentence, is some 
temptation to retort railing for railing. But we forbear. 
We take ocoasion to say, however, that when a person was 
required by the law of Moses to be immersed, the assistance 
of a priest, or crowd of spectators, was not a part of the cere- 
mony. We challenge Mr. Hague to point out a single 
instance of immersion by the hands of a priest. The person 

bathed himself,- This, both nature and decency seem to ren- 

9 
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der neceaawry. And from this fact, which Mr. HiBigue is Terf 
wmiDg thiA his readers should orerhrak, we might fsiii^ 
inlsf, Uiat the gospel,* if it had required immersioii, would 
hgve requited each iodividual to immerse kimse^. 

Error 7. On page 71, Mar. Hague says, *^ The principfo lAuA 
baptiao by iU own, force determines the way of applying water, 
is cleaxiy set forth by those three great lexicogrspheiB of the 
New Testament, Schleusner, Wahl', and Bretschaeider.*^' 
AMonii^iing! Sohleusner defines baptizo, 1. to immerse ii 
water; 2. to wash, sprinkle, or cleanse with water, (ablno^> 
lavo» aqua purge ;) 3. to baptize ; 4. to pour out largely, (pro* 
fuado largiter^ &c.) Only one of Schleusner *s definitioas' 
restricts the meaning to immersion. Three of them denote 
tho: application ctf the fluid' by affusion. Wahl defines: hap- 
tiAa» first, to wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse. BiBt* 
sohheider^s lexicon gives no ground for Mr. Hague*s asser- 
tion^ fbir he defines baptise, to wash^ to perform ablation, &Ci. 
We haye never yet seen a lexicon which sustains Mr. Hag^e^ 
position. We may well apply to him a remark which Pss- 
fesser Stuart applies to the great champion on his side of tho-; 
controversy, Mr. Carson. ^^Mr. Carsoriy^ says the professor, 
^' kttfs down some very adventurous positions in respect to on* 
meaning, and one onfy, of words j which,- as it seems to me, evetyi^ 
leocicon on earth contrtidicts, and always must contradict.'*^ 

Error 8. On page 71, Mr. Hague asserts thai Hedericm, 
Stophanus, Suicer, Passow, and Rost, '^ declare an entira 
immersion to belong to the nature of baptism." Of two of 
these we know nothingi^ Hedericus (see his lexicon) define* 
baptiao, immerse, wash, sprinkle. Stephanus defines it, imr 
merae, wash, cleanse. Passow defines it, hnmeiae, wash, 
sprinkle. 

Error 9» On page 70, Mr. Hague asserts that there is not 
a lexicon in the worid, which does not give as the primary, 
the leading meaning under baptiao, to immerse, to sink, t« 
submerge, ei^er two or ail of them. ' ' This is not true. The 
lexicon of £&Eux;iolat)i6 and Forcelliny^ gives the meanings 
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io the following order : Baplizo, abluo, lavo, i. e. to perform 
ablution, to wash. The lexicon of Constantius gives the 
meaoing of bapto, the root of baptise, thus : — ^Bapto, to tinge^ 
to waah, to color, to immerse, to tinge or tincture with oint- 
ment, to imbue, &c. Buck, in his dictionary, 8a3n3, ^^itM 
radical^ proper , and primary meaning is, to tinge, to dye, to 
wet, 6r the like ; which primary design is efifected by difier- 
ent modes of application." Wahl, in his lexicon, defines it, 
first, to wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse ; secondly, to im- 
merse, &c. This is sufiicient to show the incorrectness of Mr. 
Hague's statement. See Pres. Beecher's Letter, on Lexicons. 

Error 10. It is stated in our essay, that the word baptize 
d^otes the application of water in divers ways; that all 
lexicographers concur in this fact, and that no intelligent im- 
merser can deny it. Mr. Hague is an intelligent Immerser, 
and he denies it. Yet our statement is true ; for Mr. Hague's 
denial is neutralized immediately by his own citations. He 
appeals to Robinson's lexicon, as one which confines the 
meaning to immerse, and yet he quotes other meanings. The 
same is true of others named by him. Mr. Hague seeks in- 
deed to evade the point, by saying that all the other meanings 
ire figurative, or derived, or come by implication. This 
will be more fully answered hereafter. It is enough to say 
here, that other meanings are other meanings, come from what 
source they may.. And the denial in that form, though put 
forth in capitals, is virtually no denial ; for our assertion was 
pieoeded by a recognition of the principle, that several dis- 
tinct meanings of a word may be derived from one another. 

The reader is now prepared to estimate correctly the va- 
lidity of Mr. Hague's claim to all the lexicographers. Wb 

SOLEMNLY AVER THAT NO LEXICOGRAPHER WITHIN OUR KNOW- 
LEDGE, IN ANY COUNTRY, AGREES WITH HIM. DoCS Scapula 

igree with himt No. Do Flacciolatoi^ and Forcellin^s? 
No. Does Constantius ? No. DoesHedericus! No. Does 
BretaelmeideT? No. Deed Schleusner? No. Does Wahl! 
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No. DoesStephaniis? No. Does Pailiiiursll No. Bom 
Ainaworth! No. Does Leigh? No. Does Cole? Ne. 
Bobs Passowt No. Do Suidas? Coulon! Greenfie^l 
No. DoesZoninsl No. DoesGhroas? No. Does Sckie- 
Tfilias, that great master and critie of the Greek tonguot 
No. Carson adtnitM that the Umcographer's are agahui 
him. But Mr. Hague does more than simply set hk 
(tuthezity in the scale against the authority of lexicogni» 
phers, the most eminent the world has ever seen. Iliey 
afinn that baptize signifies affusion as well as immersioa. 
But Mr. Hague contends that it signifies anfy immersion, and 
will have it that the lexicographers agree with him ! This is 
wonderful! How shall we account for it? Would lir. 
Hague deeeive his confiding readers ? Impossible. Has ho • 
never consulted the lexicographers for himself? — ConfesseAf 
there, is hess something of mystery which we cannot erolf** 
We must leave the task with our readers. 

Ljsabned Critics and Theologians. 

With a little swell of language, Mr. Hague repeatetfy 
iMerts that all the learning in the world sustains his opinioa 
Id to immer^n. * * The literature of the world , " he says, ' ^ io 
with us.*' This is comforting, if true. But our preoedSiB]^ 
eiamiAatiou of Mr. Hague's assertions will excite the suspb* 
^^, that this also must be taken with some grains of ttUon^- 

«»ee- 

yfB ]ui¥e already Been what kind of support TuiretiD gvm 
to A9 immersipg principle, when galled into court to testify. 
Pi9fhftps it may be well to summon a few other learned critics 
«fid theologians up<m the stand, as Mr. Hague has a^peolM: 
to sueh authority. 

Waociolat^, in illufteting the meaning of the woid^ 

giy68 tA Bceouut of eertoiu efiS^minate priests, at Atheai, 

^ <li)k4 Bftptai, from Ifoptq, tQ tinge, because like womoft tbof 

tii|gfi4i that is, painted their £»cas» He, of OQ^n^s fem^ 

something in the word besides immersion. 
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Mir. lU^e wHl piobsibly admit, that Yoasiua was not deati- 
tate of some ohava of tlie learning of the worid. He was o«e 
•4lf the aaoflt dlaiiBf uiahed eoholara of the sixteenth ceatiury, and 
^iQfeeAor is |wo of the semtnaries, then the moat eelebratad. 
In one place he says, that, *' As in the purifications wider 
the lawy aSq^ioQ or sprinkling was sufficient, so in the Chris- 
tian ehurcb, we esteem affusion sufficient for baptism." He 
ia]ni, in another place, '* It is clear that the ancient ehuch 
baptixed naked ; and there are some who think the cnatom 
4Night to be obeenred now, aiid deny that afiusion is baptism. 
If we discover that the apostles immersed, it does not follow 
that they always observed this mode. Sometimes they must 
have baptized by pouring, on account of the multitude, aa 
when they baptized three thousand in one day." He also 
givea an example of baptism by afilUsion, by one Laurentins, 
i^martyr, ** One of ihe soldiers," he says, ^* named Romanos, 
Winging a cup of water and ofiering it to him, seized the op- 
portunity to be baptized,^*' This case shows that, in the third 
eeotury, affusion was so common a mode of baptism, that a 
aoldier could oSei himself for it, asking no questions. Yos- 
sina also objects to immersion. He quotes another example 
in which a person, even though baptized naked, was not imr 
meraed :— t'* and when he had stripped off his clothes, he 
f^wnd water upon his he€dy* 
I WxLFSLikD Strabo, in bis work, De Rebus JVscles., aa3ni, 
*'It iaw b0 noticed that many were baptized, and are still 
baptized, not only by inunersion, but by pouring water from 
ih^va lapon them."t 

Dvna ScoTos, Dis. 3. ' * In baptism the essential part ia oo« 
Ihingy to wit, washing or purifying ; according to Ephes. ▼., 
whflra the apoatle calls baptism the washing of water; and 

y * Et cam ezpoliasset eum, fadit super caput ejus. 

t Notaadum^non solom mergeudo sed etiiun de super fiiodendo 

makes bapliaatos ftiii^e, et adhuc posse bepiizari. 

9* 
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the accidental part another, namely, whether the ablutioD 
or purifying be performed by this or that mode."* 

TBOiCAa Aquinas declares, that as the pnrificatiofi of the 
soul is meant by baptism, it is not essential which way it is 
done. 

Caltin, in his commentary on Acts, (viii. 38,) after speak- 
ing of the former prevalence of the custom of immersing, 
says — '* The custom now prevails, of the minister's sprinkling 
water only on the head or body. But so trifling a diflferenoe 
in a ceremony, ought not to be esteemed of such importanee 
as, on account of it, to divide the church, or disturb it with 
controversy. For the ceremony indeed, AS FAR AS IT 
HAS BEEN COMMITTED TO US BY CHRIST JE- 
SUS, I. would rather suffer death than it should be taken 
from us. But since in the symbol of water we have the tes^ 
timony both of our purification and of our new life ; since in 
water, as in a glass, Christ shows as his blood, that we may 
apply it for our purification ; since be teaches us to be renewed 
by his Spirit, that we may be dead to sin and alive to righte- 
ousness, it is certain that there is nothing, which belongs to 
the substance of baptism, wanting in the prevailing practice* 
Hence, from the beginning- ^ the church allowed itself to differ 
somewhat as to the/drm, while sure of retaining the substance,** 
Again, he says, '* Whether the person baptized be wholly 
inunersed, and whether thrice or not, or whether water be 
only poured or sprinkled upon him, IS OF NO IMPOR- 
TANCE." Here is a comment on Mr. Hague's assertion 
that Calvin agreed with him in opinion, while he diflered in 
practice. ^* We might well insert a note of admiration here, 
but we forbear." Did Calvin think that the command to bap- 
tize carried, of its own force , the command to immerse? 
How then could he say, that the substance of that command 

^ In Baptismo aliquid est de essentia, at ablatio ; jaxta iUad ad. 
Eph. v., ubi apottoloi baptismum appellat lavacrum aqu» { alind veio 
aocidentium, nempe ut ablatio hoc vel illo modo flat. 
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]» fetiliked in sprinkling' ? How eoold he affirm that in spvii^ 
ling w« kave the rite as far as it has- been committed- to us b^ 
Ctffbt Xasos? (QnatenuB nobb a Christo tradita eat. ) la lifr. 
Hague veady to adopt as his owti the sentiments and language- 
of this illastrietts reformer? Mr. Hagtie's quotation from 
Cahin is true ; BUT NOT THE WHMiE TRUTH. It 
iOmtiDates admiarabljr our x^Buurks on page 14. Cietlvin says- 
thnt- baptiao signiftes to immerse-; but be does not say ths4 it 
ilieans nothing but trnmension^ nor that immersito^is enenM? 
t»Cliristian baptism, nor that it was ihB onfy m04e praetided 
blithe ancient church. Probably Mr. Hague had never lead 
Gabdn, and' cited him on the authority of some oontroTsssialist 
on his side of the question. 

The celebrated Wolf was a man of some- learning. Sm 
hny in hia Cure Philol., does not exaody chime in with' Mv. 
Hagoa'a opinions. In hia remarks on the passage*-^*' Go^ 
and teanh air nations, baptising/* &c., he saya>— '* Baptise de* 
noties ikHj only immersion^ ^u^ oZso sprinkling and affusion,^*' 
And again, on Acts viii. he says — * * it signifies both to immerse 
aad to tinge; and' both forms were praotbed by the ancient 
ehxHeb, whioh ia evident firom ancient monuments described 

AiifiAtfJkSlvs^ aa Yossius informs us, did not oensur« the* 
Arians for spnnkling, but fbr sprinkling in^ the Tume <^ the 
Tnmtffi.when they did not believe it^ Hia wcnrds imply that 
he consifleE^d sprinkling baptism. 

With an air of triumph Mr. Hague quotes Beza, '^the 
author of the Latin poems,^* as agreeing with him, (p^^ 77.) 
But if Mr. Hague will adopt Beza^s sentiments, there will be 
no further need of controversy. This writer, after showing 
that the phrase '' in the water" determines nothing, says, *' / 
htme noted this, lest any one should suppose there is any force 
in this particle, as those seem to persuade themselves, who think 
that okMren are not rightly baptized, tadess immersed,* ' Again , 
he say0| after admitting that baptizo- signiflea immeraioni 
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" YET BAPTIZO IS TAKEN MORE LARGELY FOR 
ANY KIND OF WASfflNG, WHERE THERE IS NO 
DIPPING AT ALL." Here you see disclosed the true sen- 
timeiits of Bexa. And yet Mr. Hague and the Watchman 
are proclaiming to the world that Beza was a close conminn- 
ion immerser ! We are almost tempted to exclaim, O shame ! 
where is thy blush ? But it is said, '* Besa says that bapiizo 
signifies immersion." So do Messrs. Towns and Cooke. 
But does Beza say that it means nothing but immersion f 
Does Beza say that inunersion is essential to the rite? Does- 
Beza say that none are rightly baptized, unless they are 
immersed? That ha nerer intended to be 50 understood, is 
evident firom the above quotations from his writings. 

Zanchius, the intimate friend of the famous Peter Martyr, 
was a celebrated scholar, and at one time read lectures both 
in divinity and in the Aristotelian philosophy in the smninary 
at Strasburg. He says, '* Baptize doth as well signify to 
dye, and simply to sprinkle, as to immerse." — Cultu Dei. lib 
1. Chap. 16. 

Parsus says, ''Baptism, with the Greeks, imports any 
washing or cleansing, whether it be done by dipping or sprink- 
ling." Parseus was an eminent scholar of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and made by prince Casimir a professor at Heidelberg. 
In 1589 he published the Grerman Bible, with notes. 

Musculus was a distinguished scholar of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1549 he was settled as professor of theology at: 
Bern. He also wrote Latin poetry, and left many valuable 
commentaries on the Scriptures. Musculus says, '' It is free 
for the church to baptize either by dipping or sprinkling." — 
Wall's Hist. 

Lynwood says, ''Dipping is not to be accounted of the 
essence of baptism, but it may be given also by pouring or 
Anrinkling. ' ' — ^Do. 

rrelactius says, " Baptism, according to the etymology of 
it, signifies commonly any kind of ablution or cleansing." — 
Lib. 2. de Baptismo. 
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l^enm tfajnt, '^ If we regard the etymology of the word 
baptism, it ngnifies dipping and also sprinkling." — Diapat. : 
de Baptismo, p. 888. 

Let ns next hear a few additional words from Luther, who 
seems to be a faTorite with Mr. Hague. In his homilies on 
baptism, which were not written with any reference to the 
mode, Luther throws out here and there a casual expressions 
which gives a elue to his opinions. In the passage— •*' He 
that believeth and is hapHzed,^* &c., he uses tingo, a word 
employed frequently to designate simply to wet. He says, 
« It must be known and belicTed that it (that is, the water of 
baptism) is such that by it we are purified and cleansed, and 
receive what the Scripture calls the washing of regeneration." 
This' is not the style of speech common with Inunersexs. 
Again, he thus speaks of baptism: — '* Concerning this ablu- 
tion and cleansing from sin, David says — ' Wash me from 
iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin. Sprinkle me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean.' And the prophet — 'I will 
sprinkle clean water,' &c." It will be perceived that Lu- 
ther is here showing, that the true end of baptism is not 
accomplished, except the soul is cleansed from sin ; but the 
costume of the external rite is evidently, alluded to. In uiother 
paragraph, preserving the same connection between the sign 
and, the thing signified, he says, '' Baptism is nothing else 
than to be washed and cleansed in the red and precious blood 
3f Christ. Hence Peter sa3n3 of those baptized, thai they 
were sprinkled hf the blood of Christ J*^ (1 Pet. i. 2.) In his 
annotations, Luther calls the legal washings, commanded by 
Moses, vttrious baptisms. In view of these quotations, the 
reader will see with what truth it is claimed, that Luther 
found in the word baptize the necessary and exclusive meaii-t 
ing of immersion. 

fhumus ranks among the first scholars of modem times. 
fie calls the sprinkling of the blood of Christ baptism, 

Jerome says, M The Lord Je8i|S declares, I have also anothe? 
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boj^inn to be bofihfBi wHh, Yw^baptiix me'witli waler, that 
I my Utptize 3roii, at a wHaesa for me, %oitk four own bbed.^^ 
This was incidentally said, and it shows that Jerame ftund 
attmethiiif bemdea itnmersioa in the word baptism. . Hie macr- 
tft acnely was not immersed in hia own bkx>d. And yel 
Jerome oalb the shedding of one'a blood in martyrdom a hap' 
/flfm. There are no limits, howerer, to aoooe men'a ingenii- 
ity. Sinoe Mr. Hague has contuTed to immerse a Udce in the 
liood of a mouse, he may attempt ^and with equal anooeaa !) 
to make out a ease of immersion here. 



V In Mart^rolooio Adonis, ad. S. €id. llia;|iia, we lead, 

'* Whom the Messed Callistns, after enjoining fasting^ eate- 
ry chised, hreught water and baptised, (allati aqii& baptiz^l^.) 
Here the water voae broHght^^^ coarse not for immerh&n. 
Bat neverthelese H was brought for baptism. 

B±s^TLw^ speaMng of the forty maitjnrs, aaya*— *' They 
were baptiised, not with water, bat with their own blood.''* 
They were not immersed In theb own blood, and yet th^ 
were baptized with it. 

Petsr Mjlrttr, the celebrated reformer and theologian of 
the MXteenth century, at different times profeasoir of dirinity 
at Straabnrg, Oxford, and Zurich, thna gives hia testimony :-— 
'' Bapttao signifies not only to dip, but in any vaay to tinge or 
wet,'' 

AxBTBonrs, another eminent acholar of the aizteentk oeo- 
tnry, professor of philosophy and theology, at Heabom, in 
Nassau,- and afterwards at Wettemberg, in Tranayhrania, 
^ saya, V l^e term baptism signifies both immersion and sprimk* 

Kng, and ^consequence ablution." And ao aay WoUediaa^ 
Doederlein, Danaeua, Undnna, Ligl^tlbot, WicklifiB, Ymxi- 
long, Bonaventare, Maatricht, Kec|iennan, and a heat of 
others. 

Mr. Hafae will not dilute the avUiozity of TnTrauaN, 
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Y€ii<$irabte ^^t iays^ ** that biiptiM tiiMiMr bM; Miiy t* il»* 
nierse, biit alsb to pour." (Mergetv hob lAiitvbBly Mi el ptf* 
fttndei«.) 

Will Mr. HftgtHB xyrdtiftiid th^ the IttoM toal»ed Hieotogiiii* 
and biblical critics of bur own country are with him ! Dft* 
IHrroift says that ** the ptinkify meaaing^ of the word baptiko 
is cfeoAM^." &A]iii£8 8«y*y '*Baptiio sifaified &rigU9Mf 
XA imgej to dlye, to stain." PaoFXssoa Stuart, uAek stAtiag 
that he could see ilo evidence that immersion was eooeliisiT^ 
the mode oi Christian baptism, affirms that *' if any ohe maift^ 
tains tho eontrary, it mast be either bjbcav8k he is unarlh 

RtOHTLT TO SSTIICATE THE NATURE Oft POWER Of THE GrEEK 

LAirauitOE ; dr becaose he is influenced in some tabtfawie by 
pat^ ftelinf ; ot else beeauto ha has looked at the sobject m 
only 4 {Martial manner, without examining it ftilly and thoi* 
oii^ly.'^ 

In view of these fiuHs, in whttt light s^^peara Mr. Hagne'tt 
tmrgid boaaty that all the learnihg of the wortd sustains hia 
side of tiM ooattoterBy 1 He is eonfimnded by his own in^ 
nettsed. Whiit ia the testimony of Wolf 1 Cahin? Athanar 
siniB? Semf Zattdhiuft? Yossiost Parvus? Musculalst 
LytrMfood? Trektotras? TUdnus? * Erasmus? Jerome! 
Ba8|U%? Peter Martyirt Alstedius? TertoUilua? W<a- 
ledidst Doederlein? LightfOot? Danteus? Ursinust 
Wickliffe? Bonaventure? KecMerman? Vorrilongt Mas- t 
tricht? Thomas Aquinas? Wall? Leigh? Lombard? 
Mdrolftl Whitaker? Malddn^? Piscator? Walker? // 
Pdol?^-i*bat we forbear. Time would fail us to allude even 
1^ name to the numerous Greek scholars and biblical critiesi 
in Europe and our own country, who gite no cduntenane^ 
wkatenrer to Mr. Hague's priticiples. Their united vdiee is 
^igaiDat him. They may admit, indeed, that immer»on is one 
maahihg of tim Grtok word. But never do they contend for 
^ttt medmitg estebtsioefy, Neier do they tntiintain that tfi/4- 
^nu an wnmersion there is no baptism. These illustrious men 
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ai6 made to support such principles— how 1 By keej^ng hack §, . 
part of the truths as in the ease ofEwing, page 14. We Ten- 
tuie to affirm that, in almost/ every instance, where a critic 
of any notoriety is cited by the advocates for immersiony he 
would serve them no purpose, if permitted to tUter hU enike 
sejUknents. 

There is one expedient adopted by Mr. Hague, in order to 
bring the learned on his side, which, if not original with him, 
is ^t least quite amusing. Apprehending some difficulty from 
the well-known fact that the great body of the learned of the 
jyresent day practise sprinkling, and fearing that this might 
lead his readers to suspect the correctness of his statemoit, 
he ventures the presumptuous assertion, that, if they do not 
agree with him in practice^ they do agree with him in senii' 
ment. What ! do Christian scholars universally believe cm- 
mersion eesential to the very nature of baptism^ and yet prao> . 
tise sprinkling ? This is a sweeping charge of insincerity. . 
That they so generally practise sprinkling is, to our minds, 
satisfiictory proof that they do not consider immersioii posi- 
tively enjoined by the command of our Lord to baptize. Mr. 
Hague's assertion implies that they are acting hjrpoeritically. 

We have now destroyed the whole force of Mr. Hague's 
Reply, and might lay aside our pen. But as we commenced 
with a purpose to leave no suggestion of his unanswered, wo 
shall proceed briefly to notice his 

Principle^ op Philology. 

The grand principle of Mr._ Hague's philology seems to be 
this — that if all the various meanings of a ujord can be traced y 
by any relation, however fanciful, to any one of those meanings, 
that one embraces the whole in itself Such a principle, if ad- . 
mitted, would lead directly to the conclusion, that no word in 
the language has more than one meaning. In his remarks 
on the several definitions given to the word baptize in Robin-* 
son's Lexicon, Mr. Hague says — '* That abbreviated word. 
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denoting by impUeatian^ is Tery important in this case, and 
involves the prineiole which Mr. Towne has overlooked, and 
by overiooking it, he misandeTstands the lexicons.*' It seems, 
then, that we have not yet learned to read the lexicons, be- 
cause we see not how to trace all tiie meanings, which branch 
off by implication, to one meaning, and make the whole family 
of significations attached to each word but one meaning. 
Upon this priodple the whole controversy is in &ct made to 
torn. Mr; Hague assomes it as a just principle of philology, 
and bases his reasoning upon it. Let us test this principle by 
some English word. 

Take, for example, the word spring. The first meaning 
which occurs, is a leap or jump. Then others follow — as, 
elastic powep--«n elastic body — ^motives — a fountain of water 
•— « season of the year— a crack in a mast — ^the source of a 
thing.' Let the reader now see if he cannot trace these vari- 
ous significations back to the first, to wit, a leap or jump. 
The idea of elastic power comes from the first by impUcatian, 
because one jumps by means of elastic power ; and so with 
the rest. Now if Mr. Hague should say that a crack in a 
mast is the same by *' implication^^ with motives of conduct, 
or a fountain of water the same with the spring of a watdi, 
he would only be carr3ring out that favorite principle of phi- 
lology, which he complains that we overlook. He might 
just as well say that spring, when used to designate a part 
of a watch, means the 'same as when used to designate a 
fountain of water, as to say tiiat baptize, when used of lather^ 
ing one's foce, means the same as when used of lathing in 
the sea. These surely are different actions, expressed by the 
same word. Let the reader apply Mr. Hague^s principle of 
one meaning to the following sentenee : — ^In the spring of 
1840, a man by the name of Spring, made a spring over a 
ditch, and fell into a spring on the opposite side, and broke 
the spring of his watch. 

Permit us to zemiod Mr. Hague that secondary meanmgs 
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fkpotfo^from 4h$ primmy ngmjkatwn ^ aiawU off iMnb ; 
^ grafid danateziB^ gf UngfUMgt whicb he •eems wJioUj te 
fKVforkipk. They ]^»oeed genenlly frem cauae to eflbeft ; aad 
U not untequently htppeiiB thai the piiaiarj wwuiing m 
iperge^ or jost k aiHae leipote soQoo^ury* Por the eal^e of 
jlloetiatioii, let oe euppoee that baptiio aigiixfied oqgiAallj 
to immezee* As tpox&tn^ U sometimes^ ^eU of jfameniing, 
^e wo^ai might eaaily paea firom ita fiia^ apecifio a^giU<lr<»tion, 
to deoote aimply the f^«c^t and in pxooeaa of time wholly 
djinplftCie the apeeifie mining. On the aame ptiiieiple, it 
might come to mean to dye, and to tinges without retaining 
ijoj^ idea of immersioi^ Aa purification ia an eflfeiBt qf vMvh- 
* V« 4u* miBaning might engzaft iteelf upon WMshmg^ and ex- 
pseaa at laat the whole fiuroe of the word : 30 that to haptiv 
yi4 to puiify would t>e equivalent tenne. This meaaing the 
void might veigr naturally aasuine in atanding foic a religioua 
lite^ liie main design of which was to aymbolize the|niri/SMh> 
ti^^i^sov^. If aoehia the nature of language, an attempt 
to ohaia W<N^a to one meaning ia fruitleaa ; aad to oootead 
lor the pziipkiy idea* in all the aubeaqnent oaa^aa, iaiidioBr 
loua. 

Ifo. Hague apya, that foaptiao muat determine the meaning 
hy its own fooe, or theie is no due to the author'a meaning. 
If ^|x. Bi^gue aaya this of some fragment of a aentence, we 
reply that it does not determine the sense by ita own Idree, 
and there ff no clue to the author's meaning. The ezao^le 
which he himself cites {fii^wnmu n tmt) is admirabily in point. 
He aays that the lexicons agree in saying, that thia meaqa, 
t}4e ship ^nka. But would he have knoMm it, if the lexioona 
had not said it? And could the lexicographers have disoov- 
e|3ed it, if they had not seep the vord in connection with other 
worcls 1 That they could not, is clear ; — ^for those aame lexi- 
cographers tell us that the word sometimes means aimply 
{t^Kos ymrBiu) to be on the sea. The tpord itself dota^ not 
fqsM our :tranda^ng tbe|>hraae.ff the ship ia waahad with the 
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waved, or the ship is latmched, &c. The two words ahno 
ftumish no due to the author's meanuig. We will give 
another example, as •n n»|U« «xmo fl^#a. Will Mr. Hague tell 
us the precise meaning of the Greek Teib here? Will he 
giro us the author* s meaning? According to his own princi- 
ples, he should be able to do it ; and should at once pronounce 
the meaning to be this — his body was immersed or drowned. 
But this is very far from being the author^ s meaning, as any 
one may see by turning to Dan. v. 21, where the whole pae* 
sage reads thus : *' and his body (Nebuchadnezzar's) was 
wet or sprinkled with the dew of heaven." There were cer- 
tain idolatrous priests at Athens, called baptai, from /Uirrm. 
Why was this name given them ? Mr. Hague must necessa- 
rily say, that they were so called because they had been mi- 
mersed, or were immersers. But was this the fact? We win 
answer thistjuestion hereafter. We see, therefore, that there 
may be sentences, or a fragment of a sentence, as for instance 
that quoted by Mr. Hague, in which the word iy its own force 
does not give the author^ s meaning. This fact proves that it 
has more than one specific meaning. 

But if Mr. Hague intended to say this of every complete 
sentence where this word occurs, it is an easy task to show 
his mistake. If his assertion is true of baptizo, it is true of all 
other important words. The principle of philology, then, in- 
volved in his assertion is this, that words must determine their 
^ense bv tbeir own force, or there is no due to the author^s 
meaning. Let us bring this principle to the test. Take the 
£i\glish word bar, which means a rail thrown across a pas- 
sage — an enclosure in a tavern — any obstruction — an enclo- 
sure in a court — an association of lawyers — a line in music, 
&c All these meanings attach to the word. Now read the 
following line, and say whether the word determines the sense 
by its own force : 

•* Mast I new ban to my own joys create ?** 

Here we cannot determine, by the simple force of the word, 
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wither btm flwan tarern bars, or tb« enckwoi^ in a eoiuri, «r 
thQ xailft of a fence, or any obstroetion, or a lino of music, or 
aosmpany of lawyeMs. Andya there is no difficuUff m getimg 
at the author^s meoMimg, Mr. Hague complains that our pfrinr 
ciples of philology * * turn order into confusion . ' ' But if he caa 
have DO order in language, till each word has only one tpecifie 
meanings expressing by its own force a definite propowtion, 
he will not see the chaos of speech reduced to order m 
his 4ay. 

Ma. fiAona'a unsuccesspdl attempt to ezplaim awat 
OUR Citations from the Classics. 

In order to maintaun his position, Mr. Hague must needs 
epqpilain a^ay ^ur examples. Out of the eleven eajsea cited by 
uSy he has aelecteu four, in which he thinks he discovers im- 
mersion. Suppose we grant what he affirms of these foor^ 
there still remain seven, for whose immersion he maizes no 
provision. From the course which he has adopted, we ar^ 
left to infer, that he thought it best to select those exam{)les- 
the most susceptible of a plausible evasion, expecting that the 
reader would lose sight of the rest, in the dust raised by his 
criticism. We ask the reader, therefore, to run his eye again 
over those axamples in which the inventive fancy of Mr. Hague 
cannot find even a figurative immersion. They are such as 
the following : ** the &ce lathered (baptized) with tawny 
rushes"-— '* a garment stained (baptized) with blood drawn' 
by a sword" — '* the hand wet (baptized) by pressing a sub- 
stance," &c. &c» Out of eleven cases, seve^ have passed un- 
scathed. 

We now torn to the less fortunate examples. 

** To-day, ye bearers of water, draw up (baptize) none." 
Mr. Hague might have spared his ridicule here, since we 
share it in the good company of his favorite Scapula. Scap- 
ula iaya that this wprd is i^sed for-rrW draw up, and to fill for 
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4mwb>ff ^» Mr^ Hugne confine* h to the faMt «f Um tno 
Hepeeei •nd W3rs it cannot have the iirat Bieaniiig. W« lewre 
him to settle the point with hii reneiated Scapula, ceminding 
him, at the same time, that Hesychius and scTeral other 
leoucographers concur with Scapula. 

The next case is the following : — <* When it drop^ np<m 
the gannants, they are djed, ' ' (baptized. ) Mr. Hajrue labors 
hard to find immersion here. But the garments ace dyed,— 
how? By what process? By dipping? No. Mr. GABitpir, 
ooe of ^e most learned and able writers on Mr. Hague's side 
of the quostion, generously gives up this example. Hippo- 
erates emjdoys the word, he says, '* to denote dying by ifro^ 
fing the dying liquid on the thing dyed. It is suiely not 
dying by dipping." The reader ¥rill judge, whether drof^ 
fmg is tapping, or whether the idea of dipping is to be fonnd 
in a process (^ dying by dropping! This case is itself sum* 
stent to overthrow Mr. Hague's main position. He says that 
the word hapUam denotes an action, and that action nmat 
necesMorihf be dipping. He affirms that immernon and hap^ 
tism are eqmvalent t^rms ; and that the £ngli^man might as 
well speak of an immersion by sprinkling, as the Greek of % 
bopHsm by sprinkling. But Hippocrates spoils all this ; §oa 
he Qses baptism to denote a mode of action, whidi he infi^rme 
us was dropping. This proves that Mr. Hague has yet to 
leazn the true import of the word. The English scholar 
could never speak of an immersion by sprinkling ; nor eould 
lihe Greek have spoken of a baptism by spriidding or drop- 
ping, if Mr. Hague's views of that word were correct. Tlia* 
Hippecirates doe* call a mode of coloring by the dropping of 
the liquid bt^U^m^ is conclusive proof that Mr. Hague does' 
Dfiit undflNttrnd the word. He would give it limits whi^ it 

The next. example is that of *< the lake baptized with tiie 
hlffpdiPif a mouse." We have already inttoduoed Mr. Oar^ 
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SON to the render. Surely his authority will not be dispel-' 
ted. *' To suppose that there is here any allusion to the Ixtenl 
imiiiersion or dipping of a lake, says Mr. Carson, is a moii« 
strous perrersion- of taste. The lake is said to be dyed^ not 
to be dipped, or poured, or sprinkled.* There is in the voord no 
r^erence to the mode. What a monsitrous paradox in rhetoric 
is the figure of the dipping of a lake in the blood of a mouse ! 
Never was there such a figure. The lake is not said to be 
dipped in blood, but to be dyed with blood, ^^ — ^Beecher, Art. 
Bib. R., Jan. 1840. (We have no partiality for the entomo* 
logical tribe to whidi Mr. Hague refers, (see p. 73,) and no 
inclination to. share the benefits of their attentions with him 
and the playful student.) — ^The reasder will observe that Mr. 
Carson concedes this example. He allows that the word is 
used here to denote an effect, without reference to the mode 
by which it is produced. But if it may be so used here, why 
not in other places? If Mr. Hague's views respecting tho^ 
word were correct, i) could not be used in a single instance 
as Homer here uses it. 

The next case is that of the Sibylline verse. We presume* 
Mr. Hague will not stake, his reputation as a scholar on the 
assertion, that /wwi, by its own force, means to drown. Yet" 
he quotes with approbation a loose translation, in which such 
a sense is given. He says, " this is poetry, and good sense.'* 
All that may be, and yet not be the meaning of the passage 
in question. The other rendering, he says, is nonsense. 
But is it nonsense to speak of Athens as too buoyant to 
sink? 

Now let the reader jijidge, whether Mr. Hague has success^ 
fully explained away our examples from the classics. Seven^^ 
remain wholly unscathed. Two of the four whbh he at-' 
tempts to wrest from us, his own friend acknowledges to b« 
fiddy ours. For the other two we feel no anxiety. 

We sought in our essay to make the subject under discus-* 
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■ioA peodbody intelligible to the Kngliih laader ; and theie- 
inra aveided aa maoh as poaaible the costume of the achooby 
and quotationa from foreign languages. At the same time, 
we designed to base our reasonings on sound phiMogioal 
pnncipiea. Aware that the advocates for immersion eontend 
that the word baptize has but one meaning, and that they rely 
chiefly upon ita pagan use, we concluded to give the reader 
a lew quotationa £rom pagan writers, showing that, eve^ 
anoog them, it designated different modes of applying a 
liquid. We might have added othera. The sense of lo li^ ia 
Tory extenaively given to /Savtm. Compounded with other 
words, it denotea a dyer, a dye-house, a dying-vat, ^. Aa 
a compound, it is used in the sense of gildings or coloring 
with gold. The priests at Athens, called baptai, ** wwe eo 
called firom iSfurr*, to tinge or paint, because, like women, they 
4nged their iaoea with paint." In Arrian-«£xpeditioB of 
kk to ander :•— Toyc i* vmymAt Xfy« ^^^PX^t ^i /U^irrmr^u Iv/Im : 
*' Nearchua relatea that the Indians dye their beards." Mr. 
Caxaon admits that th^y did not dye their beards by immer- 
sion. — ^Bib. R., Jan. 1840. Although the reader has before 
him sufficient proof, that the word is capable of denoting m«re 
than one mode of applying a liquid, we request him to peruse 
^arefuUy the fc^wing 

lilTTBA FROM EdWAED BeECHER, D. D., PRESIDENT OF IXXI- 

N018 College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Rev. Jos. H. Towne. 

Dear Brother, — ^With your request that I would notice the 
remarks of Mr. Hague on myself, and also that I would fur- 
nish you with certain facts and authorities, of which I spoke 
I cheerfully comply. 

The design of Mr. Hague's remarks on me is, to produce 
the belief that I have been inexcusably inaccurate in th^ state- 
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meat of plain scriptuie facts, throagh ignorance or forgetlbl- 
ne^. His words are, — '^ This is something like a statemeal 
which President Beecher, of Illinois, has ventured to make on 
the same subject. He says, * Nor is the washing of the 
clothes, so often spoken of, enjoined by a word denoting im- 
mersion.' Now for the refutation of this, just turn to Num- 
bers xxxi. 21, 23. * This is the ordinance of the law which 
the Lord commanded Moses. Every thing that may abide 
the fire ye shall make it go through the fire, and it shall be- 
clean ; nevertheless it shall be purified with the water of sep- 
aration ; and aLl that abideth not the fire, yo shall make go 
through iJie water. ^ Now this passage has been in the Bible 
ever since these writers were boys, and how is it, that, to ail 
intents and purposes, they never saw it?" 

To his concluding question I reply, that, to all intents and 
purposes^ I had seen and thoroughly examined it, before I 
made the assertion^ which he has ventured to controvert ; an4 
of my position it contains no refutation at all : — for, 

1. It does not contain the command to wash the clothes Uy 
which I refer ; — and, 

2. Kit did, it contains no word denoting immersion. 

3. The command, to which I did refer, occurs in the very 
next verse, and fully sustains my assertion ; and yet thk 
Mr. Hague did not venture to quote. 

1. The passage refers to the purification of the spwls takoR- 
firom an enemy. It does not relate to " the washing of the 
clothes so often spoken of." This was the washing of a 
person's own clothes. Moreover, if is not a specific com- 
mand to wash clothes at all, but a general command to cause 
that to pass through the water which will not stand the fire. If 
he says this includes clothes, I reply, it just as much includes 
books and parchment, for they will not stand the fire ; and 
will Mr. Hague therefore call it a command to wash books and 
parchment, &c.? 
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' The plain fact is, it is not a specific command to wish any- 
thing by name ; and yet I was speaking of a specific com- 
mand to wash clothes by name, and nothing else. Again, 
this command is not one oft repeated — it occnie nowhere else. 
The washing of the clothes to which I refer, I characterised 
as *^ often spoken of." How, then, does this passage refute my 
assertion! It does not even touch it. Again, if it were the 
ooomiand to wash clothes to which I refer, yet still it con- 
tains no word denoting immersion. Does the word "1^, to 
pass, to go, denote immersion ? Does its Hiphil form, to 
cause to pass, denote immersion ? Mr. Hague may reply, 
that t?ie phrase to cause to pass through water denotes im- 
m^'sion. Very well, so it does; and when I ever deny it, 
then let him quote this passage against me. But I hare done 
no such thing. I spoke of a word in which an oft-repeated' 
mjunction is given, and mentioned the identical word, viz:, 
GUDj and affirmed that it did not denote immersion. And 
is it a refutation of this, to adduce a complex phrase, implying 
immersion merely by an adjunct, but in which the leading 
▼erb does not mean to immerse at all, but only to pass ? If we 
say that a bird passes through the air, it implies flying, by force 
of an adjunct ; does the word to pass therefore mean tojfy t 

But why did Mr. Hague omit the command to wash their 
own clothes, which occurs in the next verse? Here would 
have been a case in point. It is a specific command to wash 
dothes, and not a general command to purify spoils. It is an 
instance of the command to which I referred as oft repeated, 
find it contains the word specified. And will Mr. Hague 
venture to deny the truth of my assertion concerning it ? Af- 
ter all, it seems to me that the venturing is on his side, not 
OB none. He has ventured to assail a plain truth, which no 
man can disprove or reasonably deny. 

Of the authorities and fiicts to which I referred, there are 
many besides those which I have already adduced in my artt- 
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dee on iMftism, and whioh I propose to employ in my eonelwl- 
ing article. But, at your request, I will adduce at tbis tim« 
a few. 

A passage in Clement of Alsxandaia deserves particukf 
liHice^ as settling beycHid dispute the position that those to 
whom the Greek was vemaoular did regard ^Avtt^m as si^ 
nifying to purify, irresp^ive of mode. It occurs Strom/book 4> 
p. 531 : Paris, 1641. Speaking of the true gnostic, i. e.', oev 
'jrlao has the true knowledge of God, he is led to speak of 
purity as essential in order to see Grod ; and this leads, by a 
natural transition, to the rites denoting purification. He then 
remarks j that an idea of such modes of purification may hav^- 
proceeded from Moses to the heathen poets, thus — Kat in luu 

He here states, that that may be an image or resemblance of 
baptism J which has been handed down from Moses to the 
poets. He thCn illustrates it by two instances : — ^Penelope 
^loathed herself and put on clean apparel, and went to her d»-i 
iFOtions^ TelemachUs washed his hands in the ocean, aad* 
prayed to Minerva. He then adds, this was the custom o/tk^i 
Jiws^ that they riiould be often SAmzBD upon thkui. 
oouodss. To denote washing. Homer uses U^ittm ; to denote; 
leashing the hands, vitn^. Here I propose to any intolli^eBtr 
and candid Greek scholar the following inquiries : — 

1. Is not Cifntm a generic word to denote washing at puii? 
fication ? Is it not as generic as imi^^i^m? 

d. 0aKe any one say that mjtt* denotes immexsioii? Is 
Wis h ing cf ths hands iaMnprsion! 
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9, In dksse instmues Clement says there m an image or 
iwnntilanee of baptunn.* Of fmrijkaiion there la an imag« ; 
tet what image or resemblance is there oftrnmersum f 

4. OvT credulity has been sorely taxed by the demand to 
Wieve, that comekes were habitually immersed by the Jews ; 
yes, by all the Jews;— shall we go one step fkrther, and 

that it was their enstom frequently to be immersed upon 
■r eow^eif shall we believe that they had baptisteries be- 
their ceaehes, and an apparatus of ropes and pullies, for 
iterating and depressing men, couches, and all ? and tbat they 
w«re in the habit of doing ihisfrequentfy in the course of one 

5. What then does the passage mean ? Plainly, that they 
lodiiied on thei^ couches, and often washed their hands dtorilig 
tlMir meals. This is a matter of history and of fact. The 
other interpretation is ridiculous and absurd. Now the wash* 
ing of the hands is a purificaUon, The Psalmist says, I 
wfll wash my hands in innocency. Pilate desired to declave 
his fieedom from guilt by washing his hands beibre the mul- 
titejy. But the washing of hands is no imrnersion. Tlie 
conclusion is inevitable that fi*wvt(m here denotes to purify, 
BOt to immerse, 

I will now state the general fact that both the Latin and 
Greek fathers, under the words fiAwrtfffxu and /0eurTi9^/u9ir«, do 
indude not only the washing of the body and hands in any 
M|r, but also the sprinklings and expiations, not only of the 
Ifosaic ritual, but of the whole heathen world. Of this 
Itt my next article I shall give ample proof; there is not room 
Ibr it in detail here. I will only add, as to jSattj^, a single 
passage from Justin Martyr, relating to spiritual purifi- 
eation. 

'* What is the benefit," says he, <^ of that baptism which 
Aq^F^flo the flesh and the flesh alone t Bturrfv^rrfl <n v -{^w 

ff^B« s«§«{«v trriy." 
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Translate this — ^be fwrified as to your soul 6om wxtth, 
ooTetousaess, envy, and hatred, and Lo your body is poze^- 
and all see the sense and feel its beauty. But who, that was 
not yiolently pressed to support a theory, would ever Tentnre 
to use the barbarous expression, be immened as to your amd 
from wrath, &c., and Lo your body is pure ? 

I will add two instances of the use of l^srrm. In bookiy 
lines 156, 157, of the Argonautica of Apollonins RhodioB, 
occurs the most remarkable case of immersion or dipping oa 
record, if it is true that ^st^m always means to dip. Th« 
subject of the immersion was the HUGE DRAGON who 
guarded the golden fleece ; the immerser, Medea ; and that 
into which the dragon was immersed, a juniper hranch. The 
£eu)U of the case are these : — ^As Medea and Jason approaeh^ 
the HUGE SERPENT raises himself up in Tast coik, 
like volumes of sm<^ above volumes of smoke in some 
conflagration. Medea then sings her incantations, and relaxes 
his sinews ; he throws himself forward and extends himself 
in huge folds — ^with uplifted head seeking to devour them. 
Medea then resorts to a soporific mixture in a cup, or gobleli 
and, in the words of the poet, 

H* Ik fJUf tf^mt/doiO Hif TtT/UflOTI datXX^ 
B«irT0VC* •» KVZtOtfOS flt«<t^«T9t ^t^/UtAK* «ei/«ic 

That is, {if ^Trm means dip, or immerse,) she, immeraiDg 
him, with or in a newly cut juniper bough, sprinkled stroiif 
soporific poisons with songs upon his eyes ; and thus put him 
to sleep. Here I inquire — ^Did Medea, according to the poet, 
take up this HUGE SERPENT ! This was plainly neces- 
sary to dip or inmierse him. How could she dip or immerse 
him in a cup^ or in a juniper bough, or with itt If she did 
immerse him, it must have been done by sprinkling, for the 
poet expressly &erts that she sprinkled her soporific poi- 
sons on him. Will our immersing brethren then admit, that 
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wecaaimmenebyapikkling, fromacupywithabnii^ If 
so, then all ooDtroveny is at an end ; for we aie all willing 
to inunerae by spiinkling. 

Now in this case the facto are nndehiable. The aubjeet 
was a VAST SERPENT. Medea took a bongh of joniper, 
and sprinkled him with it, from a soporific mixture, in a cnp. 
To describe this operation, the poet nses (Uirvm and jetivM. If 
this is immersion, all will admit that it is the most remarkable 
case on reoord ; and performed in the most remarkable way. 

But the Greek scholiast sees no immersion here. His words 
axe— fv 'Twrus xm tmc *^*^ ^^i tm hAtJuxf fv^iyevrfliv AffHuBf 
Tt ^m^fMi»9v M0ifuaa4 tov ^xxorret ^ that is, in these and the fol- 
lowing words the poet says, that Medea, sprinkling the poi- 
son, with the joniper branch, put the dragon to sleep. And 
the editor illustrates it by a reference to the passage in Vir- 
gil, in which the god of sleep shakes a bough, moistened with 
Lethean water, over the temples of Palinurus, and puts him 
to sleep. 

The second case is from Luci^n. Speaking of dying pur- 
ple, with the diell-fish called trc^^^tf, he says, Sin^^rtu ydL^ 
jSfltimiv ovs trBuoBtu /xofof to t«c Tog^ac jc^mc. That is, (if 
jUirrm means to immerse or dip,) the Jksh of the 8)iell-fish can 
not only he eaten ^ but can also dip or immerse!! Dip or im- 
merse whatt and how can fesh dip or immerse anything t 
Translate it '* can not only be eaten, but also color or dye,^^ 
and all is plain. 

As to LEXICONS — I have examined with care five made by 
writers of the Greek- language, in which their definitions are 
in Greek--1 refer to Suidas, Hesychius, Zonaras, Phavo- 
rinns, and the Etymologicum Gudianum, and in none or 

THEM IS THE SENSE IMMERSE GIVEN EITHER TO ^mm OR /^ir- 

tt^m. Zonaras gives full definitions of the ecclesiastical usage 
of ^0Mm{i«, an of which sustain the position that it denotes 
saerifioial purification, i. e., the remission of sins; yea, he 

11 
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exprenly lo deliiMS h ■ - j f t ri r V^''*' ^ ni^ftc ■«« im y /n^ Ttc ■ 
tbe loighpeneM of bim by water and the Spirit ; and ^Hiaft is 
this but sacrificial purification, or Mtlbijfvjuwt And PhttvorK 
mis follows him exaetly in this. 

I hare now only to isk ■ what is the highest antbority en 
this subject, the opinions of modem crities, or of those tofts 
spoke mid vorote the Cheek a» their venuKular Hmguef 

Oor immersing' brethren are fond of claiming '' all the lean- 
ing of modem Europe" as on their side. I do not admit the 
tnitii ef tbeir daita. But if I did, I would only r^y, Befi>ire 
their tribunal I refuse to stand. I appeal from them to those 
yrkaa^ decision must be final — rm ORiomAL wRiTBite ov nn 

GftEEK TONOHR. 

And, as a friend, I would advise our immersing brethren to 
cease from using the ofl-repeated thunder of great names, an4 
to appeal directly to the writings of the Greek ihthers, and 
othsr wiiters of eedesiastical Greek. I, for one, am perf^e% 
willing to abide the result. 

I am youreaffisetionately, 

E. BlEOBBR. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, to whom Pres. Beeehar refers, was 
one of the fathers of the church, distinguished for learning 
and eloquence. He was bom A. D. 217. The examples 
cited in the above letter are decisive. We call the attention: 
of Mr. Ha§ue to them particularly. Will he inform us, and 
the public generally, in what manner Medea immersed the 
dragon with a juniper bough ? This he must do, or abandon 
his poaiiioQ. Here is a clear case of a baptism by sprinkling. 
With this example before him, will Mr. Hague presume to say 
that bapto admits of but one mode of applying a liquid ? As 
well might he contend that our English word travel specifics but 
one mode of going from place to place ; or that our word wask 
specifies but one mode of using water. And let it be distinctly 
understood, that to multiply instances where the word denotes 
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an immersion can avail Mr. Hague nothing. What if we 
ahonld give the reader ten thousand examples in which onr 
word wash is used of an immersion — ^would all this prove that 
it cannot signify other modes of using water ? The examples 
already adduced^ prove beyond all doubt that baptize has not 
the determinate meaning of immerse. 

Examples from the Old Testament akd Apocryphal 

Writers. 

Onr citations from the Old Testament and the apocrjrj^al 
writers bring us to the same conclusion. See page 9. These 
examples Mr. Hague has passed over without notice. He 
has preferred to fill his space with certain fanciful illustrations 
and unsupposable suppositions. The case of the officer is 
not worthy of a serious answer. No man could ever suppose 
that orders to sail to Nova Scotii^ required him to move 
through the air like a bird, or a kite, or the moon. There is 
but one mode of sailing common among men. Mr. Hague's 
illustration, therefore, is not in point. We will furnish our 
reader with one more to the purpose. Suppose an individual 
to receive orders to travel to Nova Scotia. He goes to his 
books to learn what to travel means, and finds that to travel 
signifies to walk, to ride on horseback, to sail in a steamboat, 
to ride in a rail-car, &c. What then? Is he perplexed! Is 
he in doubt what to do ? By no means. He sees that the 
command is of such a nature that it may be obeyed m divers 
ways. It commands him to go to the place specified, but de« 
termines nothing as to the mode of travelling. An individual 
is commanded to wash. Now because there are divers ways 
of washing, and no one way is specified, is the command unin- 
tdligible ! Certainly not. All which he is required to do, is 
Bimply to wash, the tnode of washing not being essential to 
obedience. And if the word baptize, in its application to the 
Christian rite, is used in the generic sense of deanmng or 
purifying, there is no difficulty in discovering what is 
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tttl to ^ due oboenrattoe of it, althoagii no otie mode of dleam- 
img isipeoified. The verf iket tb«t no one mode is ftpeoilM, 
^lAy prares that the esiuneeof the rite eonaists in fAe ttM -^ 
-cftttto ^UKtf^r, and taot in the mode of using it. 

'Bat to test still farther Mr. Hague's prineiple of holdin|r 
sacred words to one sense only, and that the dassio, let vto 
take the word mw/uA. Its first meaning is wind — and then 
others, such as breath, the soul, the temper of the mind, anid 
the Spirit of God, all come, by implication or analogy, from 
the (Hnmary meaning. If Mr. Hague will treat this word as 
he does i»aptiae, and insist upon the primary olassie significa- 
tien, he will give us some ludicrous specimens of philology. 
-HeiDUSt then interpret the phrase, ** he ga^e up the ghost," 
he gaoe up the wind. *^ The poor in spirit" must then he 
-poor in wind, **In spirit and in truth," according to Mr; 
Hague,- is in tMii^ and in truth. ''Paul determined in his 
-mind"imust read — Paul determined in his wind. '' I'he spkit 
of me^knelw" we must understand as the wind of meekness. 
Who will tell us in ^hat particulars this fails of being a ftsr 
earrying out of Mr. Hague^s main principle of phUoIogy — the 
.^principle on which the whole matter in dispute turns ? 

Mr. Hague defies us to cope wtih Universalists on our prin- 
ciples, and goes on to tell us what absurd things they say 
about the word ttt^uov, as though we were answerable f<Nr 
their perversions. But has he seen no successful arguments 
against Universalists by Pedobaptist writers ? And yet, let us 
ask, did he ever see one that adopted his theory of one mean- 
ing and one only? We have never heard Professor Stuart's 
arguHient on the meaning of €u»n ever objected to by Jbimffl^ 
s^ra, on the ground that he classifies the different meanings 
of the word. And did Mr. Hague ever try his principle 
of one meaning and one only, in a discussion with Uni- 
versalists? The very point for whieh the Universalists con- 
tend reapecting the word ym^ (hell) is this, — ^that it is used 
in its primary smue ^f the Valley of J&nnom, Grant 'them 
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tfaoB, «nd tkeir pnrof ^»t there is no- hell, (so fsr sstfais wocd 
4t ooBoemeclj) is ccmplete. Yes^ and Mt. Hague -shoald 
have reflected,. that' ihe very word «fiir, (age,) whieh'he «•- 
lects, if interpreted by his principle of strictly adhering to 
what is called the pxiraary meaning, and making that alofie 
the meaning, would be yielding the point entire to Universal- 
ists, so far as that word is concerned. Indeed, what he wishes 
us to do with baptize, is jast the thbig which Universalists do 
with every word in dispute between them and ns. His refer- 
ence to UniTersalists was, therefore, very unfbrtmiate for him. 
Bat to return firom this digression to the matters which he 
has ][fassed over. We quoted examples of the use of the word 
in the Old Testament, and in the Apocrypha, in which baptize 
is used in a sense dififcrent from that of immerse. These Mr. 
Hague has not noticedw We then went to the New Testa- 
<ment, and selected examples, in which the word is appKed to 
trther things belsides the religious rite. We thought it more 
intportant to settle the Bible use, than the pagan use of the 
tertA. But to this part of our work he makes nodistinet 
ti^ference. 'He does, m the beginning, say of the baptism of 
cups and couches, and of the Pharisaic washing of hands j that 
he shall show that they were immersions. But where he re- 
-deeTos his promise, we cannot discover. In one case he refers 
'US to CALttET fpr proof that beds can be immersed : we hate 
notibuud in Calmet any such proof, but much of a oontrary 
■naitare. in oonneetion with this point he quotes a Jewish rule 
■iB<to oetemonial bathing, required by the law, to show, we 
■%B|ppose, that when the Pharisees*^ observed their unoom- 
aaaded custom of washing hands, they inmiersed themselves 
'•ill -^et ; and then asks if a Jewish Rabbi is not better au- 
ttoity^thaa a New England olergfyman. Does :he expect to 
•satisfy clear and honest minds by such means 1 No ; let it^be , 
w^D undemtood, that our examples to show that the Bible use 

* As to the custom of the Pharisees, see Pres. Beecher's Letter, 

Metis. 
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of the term, when not appbed to tk$ rite, are eleariy mgainst 
immenion, and that Mr. Hague has ocrt made an atteo^ to 
•how the oontrary, whioh leqniree an answer. 

John's Baptisk. 

Our remarks under this head, in our first treatise, we wiilt 
the reader to peruse again, in connection with what Mr. H. 
has said in reply. He sneers at our computation of the num- 
bers baptized by John. The words of the evangelist axe — 
" And there went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
the region round about Jordan." These ferms, literally un- 
derstood, imply that more than a million flocked to John's 
baptism. We put it down at 500,000, as the least that could 
have been intended. This, Mr. Hague treats as ridiculous. 
We leave the reader to judge, whether he has met the point, 
as a fair reasoner, conscious of the strength of his positions. 
He also ridicules our translation of mahtf waters at Enon. 
As there is no refuting a sneer, we will not argue this point 
with him. We will rather quote a few suggestions from 
Professor Stuart, whom Mr. Hague lauds so much, as on& of 
*^ those venerable veterans in theology. ' ' Now this same venera- 
ble veteran in theology says of this phrase, vi*r* woxao — *' It 
has always seemed to me a very singular 'mode of expression, 
to designate the former idea,'* i. e., that the waters were 
abundant, and deep, so as to be convenient for immersing. 
^' Why not say, because the water was deep, or abundant, 
simply 1 A single brook, of very small capacity, but still a 
living stream, might, with scooping out a small |dace in the 
sand, answer most abundantly all the purposes of baptism, in 
case it were performed by immersion, and answer them just 
as well as many waters could. But, on the other hand, a 
single brook would not suffice for the accommodation of the 
great multitudes who flocked to John." 

" But let us now see what the idiom of the language de- 
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wmmdm. Ift M&tt. itt< 1^, MtA t. 10, w«ler detigttHtMr flie 

wmiJmim^ In AttitiM. W-«-tt)l^l6Mlttieertftinby11l^ 
itst whedidr & mn«» w l^oMai^ ^ Wil«f h mescikt. Id 
Key. Tiii. 12, a ' third part of the watefa^/ ft^en bodt ictit& 
rivers and fountains of water, that had just been mentioned^ 
and so of, of the waters hi tfie same Vers6. In Rev. xyu. 1, 
tl|»a«gdlaa.]rsto^JatiK,'I vill riiow thM tli» puiMuBieftt of 
th» gstftt haridlf wh* silietii o* imnt^ obftfr, 1^ ^ ^^ MMMf 
atreAiDQ Mr tiven o£ water, im. xtiL 15^ tlM iOttMf pknm M$lif 
itakinrepeaEted* lQRBT'«xxiLl,w«fittdtlM»eitpMMUi^, ff0i^ 
cfthHtifi ofhfe, whidi in ReT« zxiir 17 is ttfen^^to, IomI oaHeii 
tho wi«e]^ •£ life. Ib Reir.. i. 15, sii'. 9, 3±ir f^ w« hal^^te 
exffottiofr) voice of «uMgr witefts ni^ifek hi ftf(y df tft^ pa** 
oo ^ m is fi^wed by Ihe eixpresKOtt, m tiie ^^oid^ of tfrtn^. 
N«v it k tfewsres of the sei^ piobtl^, to itl^k Acfwtiler 
hatti alkidei^ Bvl'lhese w«v«8 of the* sea foe soeeessiTo; and, 
se tospMik^ dtferent, and bMken mBmsm di water ; not <fa& 
cofltiiiiMnui auHS) dee^- and abuodAiit. The ttimple; Idcav of 
d€|Bdi and abuMfaittcQ wonldAot gi^ birth fd^the MMiptfofl- 
of Many wvtemw Jtmtk»niov&meHf^ik0dii)mon^^ai» 
Wm, aad* Ihe matter which fi>nn tke gvoufld of thSft Mfli.*'^ 

"Of Um^ evBng«liBt% oidy llaitbew and Mttric am Mi[^ kt 
tki. ]^nl* Hatt&ear am^ttf^B- it h«if tfanes, vik., xit. SI9, 
29v ^viiL 38<, Txi«. Ift. la the three Ib^oMr inMaticiett it dbAg^ 
nsies tfaa watMMr^a^we say: iar tlie> Mto ef TibetteS'. Ih tfinr 
latter it probably means different or various streams OirfiHtn^ 
takui of water. In this last sense, Maik employs \t hr tlte 
only-exampltt in which ther plnnd is oaed in Ins gospel, ix. S2. 
No other example of the plural oocnrs, till we eotne to the 
Apocalypse. Here, as we have seen, the waters or waveis of 
the- oeean ace designated, in three insts^ees, and in ntne int- 
sttnoeSffaumtams and streams of unUer are designated. Ko 
example then- tan be brought in the New Tedtamettt of tiiB 
api^ioatioiL of iimm. to designate mer^y quantity of watir*, 
simply (tonaideiad as deep and aboundkfg.^^ 
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Thus oar own reouurln oa this subjeel are more thaa 
taiiied# If the reader will read them agaiii^ and oompsie them 
with Mr. H.'s snggestionsy ke eaanot. fiol to see where the 
truth of this matter lies. 

Baptism of Chust. 

Under this head, ICr. H. has said little that would be cal- 
culated to detract from the lorce €i our remarks. The pas- 
sage of scripture on which he relies to *' sweep eM «n0^/* Is 
this— *' It is evident that our Lord sprang oat of Judah, of 
whieh tribe Moses epoke nothing concerning priesthood." 
^^ Here/' continues Mr. Hague, '* the apostle asserts, that no 
statute of the Mosaic law touched the priesthood of Chrvt, 
who pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man gate atteih- 
dance at the altar." Is it a fact, or do oar eyes deoeiTe usf 
Has Mr. H. thus penned a denial of the priesthood of Christy 
in thus perverting the text of Paul ? We have, for i^ome 
time, noticed a growing disposition among Immersers to quote, 
as of iqpecial weight in this controversy, the opinions of Ger- 
man writers, who, in order to expunge the doctrine of the 
atonement from the gospel, seek to exclude from the rite of 
baptism the symbolical sprinkling of the blood of atonement. 
But we were not prepared to expect that Mr, Hague would 
deny the priesthood of Christ, in order to make out that he 
was unmersed. This seems too great a sacrifice to eanry so 
small a point. 

But diarity would hope that he does not mean so nmoh, 
though he says it. Suppose he means only to say, that as 
Christ was a priest, not after the order of Aaron, but after 
that of Melchizedek, he required no ceremony of induction, to 
ofllce, i. e., no public introduction and manifestation to the 
people, in his official character. Then the express words of 
John should settle the question, who tells us that the great 
purpose of his own ministry was to usher in that of Christ, 
and manifest him to Israel in his official character : '* I knew 
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lum not, hui that he should be made manifest to Israel^ there" 
fore lam come baptizing with water. ^^ 

Mr. H. intimttes that the oeremonj of Chzitt's baptimn did 
not correspond with that of the indaction of prieatg. But we 
aak what material circnmatance was wanting? There was 
certainly the washing with water ; and as to the clothing with 
priestly robes and anointing with oil, the two other parts of 
the ceremony— 4he Toice from heaven speaking to the ear 
what the ceremonial inTcstiture by robes spolce to the eye— 
and the Tisible pouring upon him of the Holy Spirit, actually 
accomplishing what all typical unctions had prefigured— 
these were eren more than answering the demands of the 
ritual law. As all the Jewish ritual was typical of Christ, 
what fiiet or circumstance relating to him could have been 
typified by the typical priest's induction to office, if not 
Christ's own induction to office t And as the type of the pass- 
ever terminated in the real offering of the sacrificial Lamb ; 
was it not fitting, that the type of priestly ordination should 
terminate in the real ordination of the real Priest, OTcr the 
bouse of God ? This truth stands out with the deamess of a 
sunbeam, by the coUeoted light of both the Old Testament 
and the New. 

BilPTlSM OF THC ThRKE TrOVSAMD. 

Mr. H. thinks there was water in Jerusalem conrenient for 
inmiersing three thousand in a fraction of a day, because there 
was enough to stand a siege. But water in wells might an- 
swer all the purposes of standing a siege, and yet not be rery 
convenient for immersing. He tells us that Chrysostom im- 
mersed three thousand in one day. But as he gives no 
anthority for so incredible a het, and as we have found so 
* many of his other statements worse than apocryphal, and as 
the thing in itself is impossible^ we must be excused for say- 
ing that we do not believe it.-' 
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Baptism of thy Ethiopian. 

Hk Miifgestkn as to the phrase, in Isaiah lii. 16«— 
^^tfpik^e Bumy naitioBs,'* woidd probably not have heen 
made, if Ifae note whieh appealed ui our saooiid editkm hid 
been be fege him when he wrote. Sinee publishixig that note, 
we hate had tilie enriosity to oonsult all the Hebrew leneoos 
that hare IkSen in oar way, and we find that only one ont of 
the wliole gives the least eountenanee to the xendering of 4he 
Serenty. Mr. H. says " €ressnios sanctions it, and throws 
light on its origin." But how and why does be sanction it I 
llie only sanction wfiish he gives it, and the only li^t whisk 
he throws on its origin, is Jost to say, itaX the Seventy in that 
passage so render it. And ^or that reason he nnmbers the 
sense of a^tmish among its meanings— thus, *' To cause to leap 
ibr jey or admiration. So, perhape, Isa.^-^^So shail he eanse 
many nations to wonder at him."i-Sept."'-^nd why does he 
gire it cTen this eqtUvoeat sanction t Because he wishes tofii* 
dude ftom the Bible, as finr as he can, the idea of GhxistHi 
sprinkling the nations with his Uood. Henoe he sanetiene the 
error of the Seventy, se fkr as he can without risking his ews 
credit as a scholar, ai^d no farther. Mr. H. should be a litlii 
more cautious of following in the wake of German neologists. 
But we see from the late forth-pottings of Newton Seminary, 
that the malaria from Germany is to spread its visitations 
upon the immersing denomination, and we fear to & greater 
eitttit ihau it has done with us ; from the iact th^ neologists 
find docUring for immersion to be a convenient way of evad 
iug evangelical doctrines, and because, from their countenanc- 
ing immersion, their writings are, in what Immersers regard 
a mm pointy peculiarly acceptable. But we hope that, ti^ 
sU their immersings, they will not be completely immersed in 
aeolqgy, A sprti^ding of it has been quite enough fbr us. 

But to return to the subject of Hebrew leiucons op Isa. 
Hi. We have consulted Castellus' Heptaglott Lexioon ; abb 
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the Pentaglbit, and RobertBon's and PagniniM' and Bnxtcvf t , 
and none of them gire'sneh a meaning as that of astimiih to 
the word. The Pentaglott ^Tes the meamng of aptinkle to 
the word in that passage; It gives also the meaning of the 
word in the Targilms, ahd the cognate words in Chaldee and 
Arabic. So utterly groundless iB the conceit, that that wovd, 
in every other place rendered propeily, shonM here mean to 
astonish. Mr. Hagne*ift suggeistion that the eunuch reiUi dote 
the Seventy, we have already refuted. If he did read &om 
thieit copy, he had an inspired teacher, who could give him the 
true meaning. It is really of no consequence, therefiire, 
whether he read from the Seventy or not. 

In confirmation of what we said respecting the abeenoe of 
such, water as was suitable for the immernoil of the oniineh) 
let us bring the testimqpy of Eusdnus. Treating «f Hebrew 
topography, under the word Bedsour, he says— ^' Theie was 
a spring in the village of Bethsoron, twenty miles distant 
from Jerusalem, iSovring from a mountain, in which the Ethi- 
opian was baptized.*' This testiinony is specially importaat, 
as it was written at an eariy period, when the truth in the 
cajse .muist have 'been known . Pococke testifies that the spring 
was to be seen in ids day, i. e. two hundred years ago. llins 
vanishes the last semblance of proof that the eunuch was 

immersed. 

» 

Th)b Lord's Supper and Baptism. 

In attempting to discredit our prindples of phildogyy Mr. 
Hague says that any one would be jiistified on the ground of 
them to drop the sacramental wine on his hand, and ahserh it 
through his skin, and contend ^tat in so doing he obeyed the 
command of our Lord — *^ Drink yO all of it." We should be 
very soxry to encourage such an evasion of a plain precept. 
But Mr. Hague's illustration Ails for want of relevanisy 
There is but one mode of drinking common among men. Men 
never ^f^M through the dun of the hand. The oonnnsid to 
drink, therefore, is a specific "eommand, to receive the hqM 
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into the mouth and swallow it. Men drink in no other way. 
There are, however, divers modes of baptizing. The dra^n 
was not baptised in the same way with the ship to which Mr. 
Hague alludes ; nor was the baptism practised by the Jews, 
while hftng on their couches j like that administered to the'naked 
candidates of the ancient church; According to eustomaiy 
usage, the word drink limits a man to one mode of receiving 
a liquid, that is, he must receive it through the mouth ; the 
word baptiao, on the other hand, admits of several ways of 
applying a liquid. Hence Mr. Hague's illustration is totally 
irrelevant. As he has alluded to the Lord's Supper, however, 
we will take the opportunity to test his principles. Suppose 
we should do the same with the word supper that he does 
with the word baptism. Then because deipnon (supper) pri- 
marily denotes a full meal, taken about the middle of the 
afternoon, and usually accompanied with excess and revel- 
lings, we must understand (according to Mr. Hague's princi- 
ples) the eommand to observe the Lord*s Supper, as enjoin- 
ing upon us the duty of doing just what the Greeks were 
accustomed to do at the meal designated by this word. This 
was an error into which the Corinthian Greeks fell, and fn 
which Paul sharply reproved them. See 1 Cor. xi. When 
words are taken from a common use and applied to a sacred 
rite, they must have a shade of meaning somewhat difierent 
from their ordinairy signification. See page 10; Those, how- 
ever, who insist on plunging because they think the original 
word classically signifies to plunge, should, for a like reason, 
insist upon eating a full meal at the Lord's table. Our im- 
mersing brethren have only to treat deipnon as they treat 
baptizo, and the Lord's table would immediately present a 
novel and disgusting scene. 

Thc Opinions and Practick or thi Earlier Aobs or 

THK Church. 

Onr limits will admit <^ only a few remarks under this 
head ; and yet these few may throw back some light upon the 
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question discussed in the preceding pages. Let it be under- 
stood that we distinguish between the apostolic and the prim- 
itire church. That immersion was not practised by the apos- 
tles, we have clearly shown, so far as a demonstration of the 
absence of all eridence can prove a negative proposition. In 
the ages succeeding them, it was no doubt the general mode 
of baptism. But it was never practised sxclusivklt. 
During a period of many centuries, sprinkling was held to be 
valid baptism by the great body of Christians ; and evidences 
of its practice are to be found in the testimony of the most 
distinguished men, reaching back to the earliest historical 
ages of the church. Let the reader consult Erasmus, Zan- 
cMus, Calvin, Martin Bucer, Thomas Aquinas, Gratian, Ber* 
nard, and the writers generally of the sixteenth, fifteenth, 
fourteenth, thirteenth, twelfth and eleventh centuries, and he 
will find ample testimony to this fact. WaUri^us Strabo 
A. D. 860 — the venerable Bede, A. D. 670-^Aurelius Pru- 
dentins^ A. D. 300 — severally speak of sprinkling as valid 
baptism . Prudentius represents John as baptizing by pouring . 
In the year 337, Constantino the Great was baptized by sprink 
ling. The fiithers of the third and fourth centuries, Gregory 
Naadanzen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil, Lactantius, beai 
witness in various ways to the practice and validity of sprink- 
ling. Cyprian was constituted bishop of Carthage in 248 
This distinguished biBhop could not have been ignorant of the 
opinions and practice of the church at that early - period. 
Speaking of some who were baptized by sprinkling, he quotes 
the prophet Ezekiel, (Ez. xxxvi. 25,) "I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean ;" and then adds— 
**Hence it t^jt^s that sprinkling is of equal validity with the 
salutary hath J*^ — Op., Lib. 2, Epis. 7. Is not the authority 
of -Cyprian of more weight in this controversy than that of a 
" New England clergyman ? ' ' Origen and Tertullian both lived 
within one hundred years of the apostles ; and they unitedly 
testify to the practice and validity of baptism by affusion or 
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wprjff^liiyy. Tke same may be said of CleoayeiB . Alex- 
aQd|:inii8 ai^d Ireneas, tho fiist of whom lived within ^ftjr 
yeitiB of the apostles, and the last of whom was bora about the 
tjiiie the beloTed John feU asleep. Such are the facta. It 
wJIlS not .¥Ntil aftkb thjb Rjefo&mation, ux ths sixtxentk 

CJfBffVnYf that ASY SEpT OF CHRlSTIANa COKSmREQ IMr 
MBRi^aW AS XaSKNTIAL TO BAPTISM. ^ 

71^ question now very naturally occurs, What was ib^ 
^yv^iwiffw of the beginning and prevalence of inuneisuBi? The 
rno^em advocates for exclusive immersion take it for grtmtei 
ti^it the early CS&nstians practised this mode because tJu^ beiuved 
tbfi original vtord rendered it imperatively neceugry. But this 
pcifBi^on is wMUy untenable. 'Dieie axe many eonsiderationB, 
which eonclnaiveJy prove liiat the practice ^i question 4)rjgir 
nate^ in no such belief. 

jl. !lt,is not neceeBary to suppose such a belk(f| to iHiCpunt 
for the lufevalence of the practice. 

ID. The "vvord has no such restricted meaning, byit is used 
of divere modes of applying a liquid, as haa been clearly 
proveji. The English scholar would as soon linit pux word 
go to some one mode of travelling, as the ancient ^tthers lim|t 
h^f^ to one xi^qde of using water. 

8. ]Bvery lact which proves that the Others did not consider 
immersion essetUial, proves also that they did. not understand 
thfi ioord as requiring immersion. If they had underiitoo^ 
Chriat ^s aa^g, in so many words, ^^ go and immerse," th^ 
must have insisted on that one mode as essential. But the^ 
never considered it as esaetftial, 

4. That the early fathers did not coiisider the word as a 
synonyme of immersion, is evident from the ||^ that they 
sj^eak of sprinkling as baptism, Mr. Hague could not spesk 
of (^Tinkling as baptism. He believes that bcqttism is pve* 
cisely equivalent to our English word immersion^ For Mr. 
I^ifgue, therefore^ to ea)l i^prinkhng baptifm,. would be a^i ab- 
ated aa to call sprinkling immersion. But the fatheia could 
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Speak of sprinkling as baptism ; and they feh not Mr. Hague's 
difficulty, for the plain reason, that their views of the import 
c^ the word were radically difierent from his. 

5. The fathers never base an argument for inmiersion on 
the import of the word! This is a very remarkable 6et. The 
modem advocates of exclusire immersion rest their argument 
almost entirely upon the word. The word is immerse, they 
say, and therefore we must immerse. But there is nothing 
like this to be found in the writings of the ancient fathers. 
Wliy did they not take the same position with modem Tm- 
mersers t Because they held altogether different views. Why 
did they not defend immersion on philological grounds t Be- 
cause they knew that on sadi grounds it could not be de- 
fended. 

6. The fathers and early Christians used the word in a 
sense as indeterminate as our word wash, and in instances 
where there could have been no immersion. They speak of 
the shedding of blood as baptism— of the baptism of tears — 
of baptism by martyrdom^ &c. 

7. The fathers expressly state that the power of baptism 
does not depend on the quantity of water used. 

8. It is abundantly evident from their writings, that they 
understood baptize, in its application to the Christian rite, in 
some generic sense, which left the mode of using the water 
undefined. 

9. They themselves practised immersion, sprinkling, and 
aflusion. 

In view of these facts, we are not at liberty to take it for 
granted that the fathers immersed, because they believed that 
fiamt(m means only to immerse. Indeed, it is quite clear that 
they were not led to adopt this form of baptism by any such 
belief. If such an understanding of the word had been the 
source of their practice, their practice would have been always 
unifbrm. They never eould have used the word to denote 
Hoers modes of applying a liquid. With them it must then 



h«re ca|Tie4 i«7;^iwJ^ly the sense of iannenioD. They ne^er 
qai|]4 hSiinQ fjslkd spiiaUding V^ptism, if they had eonsidered 
that word a synonyme of ivunersion. Since, therefore, their 
pjc^ctipe WMk hot uniform; sinoe they were acoustomed to 
Qiaploy ^$^«r«4^in oaass where the idea' of immerBion was not 
]^v<4t^ ; since they called sprinkling baptism, and a<toow- 
^dged ita ¥«JUdityy^**we are under the necessity of looking to 
flvom/sthing district from the word as the source of their prao- 
ti^. ThA^ tkey held bo sentiments respecting this wexd in 
commoAwijth the modem advocates of exclusive immersiooy ii 
i^iwoUitely certain. How, then, shall we account for the in*- 
tXQiJuction. ap4 prevalence of this form of baptism in the early 
9ges of Hjtve church? There are three causes assigned by 
Pros. Beecher, which are amply sufficient to solve the mys- 
tfiTf, I. brientai usages, and the habits of warmer regions. 
St^ A false, interpretation of Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 13. 
X A very early habit of ascribing peculiar virtue to extmnud 
forms.. See Bib. R., Vol. V., Jan. 1841. 

We showed in our former treatise, that in those scriptore 
baptisms which took place near a stream, the parties stepped 
into the stream for affusion . Now a people accustomed to bath* 
ing, and in those warm oUroates where Christianity first began 
to plant her churches and administer her ordinances, would 
very easily slide into the practice of immersion, especially if 
there existed in their minds any predisposing causes. And 
i^ch causes did exist in the strong tendencies towards supersti- 
tion which characterized the primitive Christians. While the 
church was yet in Hs infimcy, and afVer it had lest the guid- 
ance of inspired teachers,, it was liable to fall into many errors*. 
Its members were but babes in Christian knowledge. If 
'the churches, which have been gathered from the most refined 
of the modem pagan nations, should be deprived of the guid- 
ing and moulding influence of the missionary, how long would 
they continue to hold the tmth in its purity ? There i#, withf 
muly^a habit of regacdij^ the primitive ChivtianSi in the age 
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immediately succeeding the apoitolic, as perfect models of 
exceUenoe, and io&llible expounders of ^e gospel. But we 
might with almost equal reason expect to fiod Chiistiaiiity in 
her loveliest form among the converted savages of the Sand- 
wich Islands, lite church in that age was made up of per- 
sons gathered out from under the pompous superstitions of 
heathenism, and exposed to a thousand influences still bearing 
them towards superstition. Even in the very days of the 
apostles, Paul had more than he could do to resist this tea- 
dency to superstition which thus early developed itself in the 
converts. Now it was chiefly this disposition^ which originated 
and fostered the practice of immersion. Minds so inclined 
%puld not be likely to be satisfied with the plain simplicity of 
the Christian rites as our Lord left them, but would naturally 
seek to make them more impressive. And it is a fact incon- 
trovertibly established, THAT ON NO SUBJECT DID 
SUPERSTITION SO LUXURIATE, AS UPON BAP- 
TISM. With immersion came in accompan3^ing supersti- 
tions, as immersing three times^ the use of consecrated water, 
anointing with otl, signing with the sign of the cross, eaor- 
dsm, eating milk and honey, putting on of white garments, 
anointing the eyes and ears, and the stripping of men and wo- 
men perfectly naked, to denote tfieir moral nakedness before the 
putting on of Christ. Now these were parts of the immer- 
sion of the early church. The same men who practised im- 
mersioji, practised these fooleries. They all come down to 
us as (me parcel. They can all boast a date equally ancient 
And those aufiiors that claim for immersion an apostolic ori- 
gin, elaim the same for its accompaniments. Take as a speci- 
men Romanus' book on ** Ancient Rites," published at 
Frankfort, A. D. 1681. He contends that the use of tha 
Qonsecrated water was handed down from the apostles, as was 
also the custom of touching the nose and ears, and that of 
exorcism, &c. He farther very gravely informa us that fe- 
males stripped themselves for baptism, and eame out of, the 
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water in a state of nudity ; and that they were not permitted 
to consalt the timidity and modesty of their sex. The reason 
on which this practice was grounded was this — " that Christ 
suffered naked, and that females as well a^i others must imi- 
tate Christ J " just as it is now pretended that we must he im- 
mersed because (as it is falsely alleged) Christ was immersed. 
Romanus quotes Cyril as exclaiming — " O admirable specta- 
cle ! Ye were naked in the sight of all, and were not ashamed. 
So you imitate Adam, who was naked in Paradise, and was 
not ashamed. Yea, you imitate him who was naked on the 
cross, even Christ." Now is it to be believed that our Lord 
ever instituted this mode of baptism? Could his apostles 
have sanctioned such superstitious usages ? And yet we see 
them flourishing in the early church, as accompaniments of 
immersion, and coevals with it. 

The fact that immersion came into the church in such com- 
pany, is conclusive proof that it was the ofl&pring of those 
superstitious propensities, to which even such men as Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian were in bondage. 

The Greek and Latin fathers are confessedly not safe guides 
as scriptural annotators ; and their practice is not to be received 
as the criterion of truth. Nevertheless, it is freely admitted 
that they must have understood the usual import of /S44mf», a 
term familiar to them as our household words. But why did 
they not base the propriety of immersion on the meaning of 
this word? This is the whole of Mr. Hague *s argument. 
But this they never essayed to do. The fathers well knew 
that the word could not be restricted in its signification to one 
mode of using water. They knew that it was frequently em- 
ployed to denote an effect, such as cleansing or purifying, 
witiiout reference to mode/ With their perfect Imbw- 
ledge of the force of the word, they could not take the ground 
assumed by Mr. Hague. If they preferred immersion, it was 
for reasons which led them to practise trine immersion,' the 
anointing with oil,, &c. The great idea, however, which they 
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•ttached to the word^ was purificaiion. In all their wri- 
tings, THET invariably USE IT AS SYNONYMOUS WITH «#£«- 

|4f«, TO PURIFY. This generic sense defines no one particu* 
lax mode of using the water. As religious purifying might 
be done by immersion, with their superstitious tendencies they 
would naturally show a partiality for that mode ; and as it 
could also be done by affusion or sprinkling, they could conr 
sistenily allow the validity of other modes. Bdieving that 
00jmim, as a religious term, was employed in tjhe generic 
sense of to purify, the fathers very properly inferred that 
that which was essential to the Christian rite was thevMof 
dean water ^ and not the mode of its use. 

K the reader wishes to see this point aUy discusseit we 
lefer him to the articles in the Biblical Repository, on the 
inaport of Baptize, from the pen of Dr. Edward Beecher^ 
Dr. Beecher proves most triumphantly, not only that the 
Grreek and Latin fathers understood baptize in the generic 
sense of to purify, but that this is its meaning as a religioiLs 
term. These articles have been before the public for nearly 
two years. The advocates of exclusive immersion. have not 
been ignorant of their publication. Mr. Hague betrays his 
knowledge of their existence by his wayside thrust at Pres. 
Beecher. Mr. Cushman alludes to them very prettily under 
the image of a new star rising in the West. But why has 
no one this side of the. Atlantic attempted a rjeply to them! 
They are unanswerable. 

And here we cannot forbear to ask — ^Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose, that our Lord intended that the mode of using the water 
should be considered the essential part of the baptismal rite? 
The true spiritual baptism is purification. The external rite 
is designed^ only as the shadow of this reality. Is not the use 
of clean water all that is needed to symbolize this effect ? But 
if Christ i^itended to lay the stress on the mode of using the 
water, why did he not select a word of the most speqific sig* 
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niileationt If a servant had receiyed a command to go to 
New York, and some of his friends should insist that he ought 
to waBtj and that walking was essential to obedience, it wonld 
be very natoral for him to ask, *' Why did not my master bid 
me vxdk, if he designed to confine me to this particular mode 
of going V^ Or, if he had received an injunction to wath 
himself, and some one should tell him that he must bathe him- 
self, and that this mode of washing is essential to obedience, 
he might very properly inquire, " Why then did not my mas- 
ter use a word of more definite signification ? If he intended 
to make some particular mode of washing essential, why did 
he not specify that mode 1 '^ From the fact that his master had 
empftyed a word denoting simply an efiect without reference 
to mode, that servant might justly conclude that he designed 
to lay no stress upon any one particular mode of washing. The 
application of these remarks to the subject under discussion is 
easy. Our Lord might have used words of more definite 
signification. The word dupto denotes specifically to dip or 
dive under. If he intended to make immersion essential to a 
right performance of the Christian rite, why did he not empby 
this word? The Greek word rantizo denotes specifically 
sprinkling — ^the word ekcheo denotes specifically pouring. 
Now if Christ intended to give essential importance to any 
one particular mode of using water, why did be not make 
choice of one of those words, which so clearly define modes f 
The fact th9,t he employed a word which is capaUe of denot- 
ing effects without reference to mode, as washing, cleansing, 
purifying, &c., is conclusive proof that he never designed, 
that any one particular mode of using water should be consid- 
ered essential to the validity of the rite. 

But, furthermore, what supposable analogy could have led 
our Lord to fix upon immersion ? Of the three modes of using 
the symbolic water, it is cert^nly the least appropriate. In- 
deed, to employ it in .representing the efieets of the Holy 
Spirit's operations upon the human soul, seems to be a mon- 
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vtrous perversion of language. Those eflfects are purity, joj, 
peace, &c. Now it is very commoQ to speak of being mi- 
fnersed in care and trouble, of being immersed in debt, of 
being immersed in sloth, &c. The term is frequently used to 
denote something disagreeable and oppressive. But who ever 
thmks of describing that which is pleasant and joyous by such 
a term! Immersed in purity — ^immersed in joy— immersed in 
peace — ^immersed in humility — it is barbarous phraseology ! 
If our Lord had designed to make some one particular mode 
of using the emblematic water essential, analogy would have 
led him to fix upon either of the other modes before imroersion 
See pp. 19, 20, SI. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The reader has now both sides of the controversy before 
him, and will judge for himself where the truth lies. If Mr. 
Hague has succeeded in sweeping away the positions assumed 
iu oar former treatise ; if he has demonstrated that the term 
baptiae always specifies one particular mode of using a liquid, 
and that that mode is immersion ; if he has shown that our 
Uessed Lord, and all others whom John baptized, were im- 
mersed ; if he has proved that the apostles invariably immersed 
their converts ; — in a word, if he has made it clear that this 
mode of administering the rite is essential to its validity, a«d 
that it was so considered by the apostles and the early fathers 
of the church — ^if he has satisfactorily done all this, then let 
Bir. Hague be followed as the true guide. But, on the other 
hand, if our positions stand firm, notwithstanding his effort to 
move them from their basis ; if no satisfactory proof has yet 
been brought forward, showing that the apostles and fathers 
deemed the particular mode of using the purifying water, for 
which Mr. Hague contends, essential to bi^tism ; if the con- 
tioverted term, like our words go, travel, dye, wash, purify, 
Ac, denotes an efl^t without reference to mode, and this b 
proved by examples firom both inspired and uninspired* writers — 
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th§ti Mi', Hague is sadly in the wrong. He wears a yoke of 
iMmdage which Christ Jesus has not imposed upon his follow*- 
ers; And because he would debar us from the Lord's table 
for not bowing our necks to this yoke, he is guilty of infring- 
ing our Christian liberty, and of exercising an usurped author- 
ity in the) church. 

In coming to a final decision, let the reader not forget, that 
the advocates of exclusive immersion assume more responsir 
bility than we do, and have more to prove. Their principles 
of close cotnmunion lay them under obligations to show, BE- 
YOND A REASONABLE DOUBT, that the mode of bap- 
tism adopted by them is essential to the validity of the rite, of, 
as Mr. Hague gives us to understand, is the rite itself. If the 
reader fails, therefore, to discover that degree of certainty on 
tofthet side trhich he could desire ; if after all it appears i4 be* 
a tnatter of m<dre conjecture where the truth lies ; if the ev> 
diBAce on both sides seems to be almost equally balanced, weA 
bid can arrive at no conclusion which is perfectly satisfactory-^ 
then, in fact, the question is settled in our iavor. For wbtt 
intelligent and candid mind could ever feel justified in basinf 
iloise communion upon an external ceremony of doubtful «Mh 
'gixtiont Will the rtBader presume to enforce On othtmA a 
Ireligious ceremony, the obligatory nature of which is not fvHAj 
ttftde out hi his own mind? ShaH not Christian liberality 
have the advantage of his doubts % Will he disown and rejest 
from the communioil and fellowship of the saints a large pro* 
portion of the most devoted Christians in the world, belere Jm 
\b ^te store that obedience to his Divine Master reitdevs it 
necessary! Nothing is more certain than that our hlessied 
Lord must be better pleased with that disposition in a disei- 
pie, which leads hhn to err on4he side of Christian kMdi^ieSB 
than with the spirit of exclusitehess atid intolerance. Befort 
l!he teadet comes to a final decision, liien, let him put t)i6 
argument in &Tor of immersion to the test of the inquiry — A 
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We ofier not these remarlu because we feel that obecwdj^ 
hangs about the question in dispute. To us, the path of duty 
is clear. Mr. Hague -Trtry eharitabirf inunmles^ llut tnir con* 
fidence arisbs JD^dm die Hi^tation of our views. As %>.that 
matter, the reader will judge between him and us. We will 
onljFdHQr^ liri^itkek telkiBf we ^eujrfwa eiMiBMUimi» tbo. mon 
ntHfto i i MiOiiBi qo m i flt awi tW.exduflitfQ iiMnmaini la:4iiefl^ 
op|MMito;tiie;wift oOJUMp, 

noi«itl»A)MiBgii«. Among tiben» ar^ - many with: iKhen wa 
a8»vftlBi]i«irij[> ao%oa«it#dy. and Wi^m^bo: ^rifwadship we bigUf . 
nJfNK. 8ai^,witk,.ijif» ^ufiiKef pri^ciip^ ^^ ha¥e;^<> (sywr 
p^^^ tk>i8i>a::»i9 4M VKeft)pQ|^ wh(9 emll)ra^ a OQO^^ 
fi4tl^Witk:«9i;>irl|0 aa».op^|st»d;wdflf^, th# aiHa& bapnofs, aM 
whbWP9tftw»HjJt#t,,witt^ 1^ j%«gB^I^ ajt4hj9 Maniag9^9u«^: 
of &e Lamb, should here on earth feel under the neeessi^,. 
of spreading a separate table. In this respect thej maintain 
an unenviable singularity. How long shall it be so 1 How 
long shall their churches be the only place on earth, or in 
heaven, where the true disciple receives no welcome to the 
full communion of the saints? Surely the sooner this exclu- 
sive principle is extirpated the better. Why will not our 
brethren catch the spirit of one of their brightest luminaries, 
the illustrious Robert Hall ? Let his sentiments prevail, and 
we should hail the^Ha^ of a brighter day. Such a reforma- 
tion, such a union of Christian brethren, as the adoption of his 
principles would efiect, (to use his own language,) " would 
be a nearer approach to the ultimate triumph of the church, 
than tfle annals of time have yet recorded. In the accom- 
plishment of our Savior's prayer, we should behold a demon- 
stration of the divinity of his mission which the most impious 
could not resist ; we should behold in the church a peaceful 
haven, invUing us to retire from the tossings and perils of this 
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unquiet oeean to a sacred encloeure, fL seqdbstezed spot, whidi 
the stonns and tempests of the world were not permitted to 
laTade. 

* latBf aqan dikes, TiToqiie sediUa ssio: 
Nymphanun dooms. Hie ieasss non Yinciila i 
UUa tenent : aneo non adligat aachoia morsa.' 

** The genius of the go^el, let it onee 1^ all be 
beied, is not eeremowial, hut spiritaal ; eonsistingnotin 
or drinks, or outward obsenrances, hot in the onhiYatkB ef 
sueh interior giaees as compoee the essenee of Tirtue, peiftet 
the chaiaetet, and purify the heart. These form the so«l oT 
religion ; all the rest are but her terrestrial attire, wUdi ahs 
will lay aside when she passes the threshold oi etemitj. 
When, therefore, the oUigations of humility and lofe eono 
into competition with a punctual obsenranee of external xites, 
the genius of religion will eaafly determine to whidi we ahovli 
ineUne." 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTB A. 
Avrm VHtiof ftPMMiB from Tyndal, (ptm 77,) Xr. Him Mji 



I VMOBf •pimfB firom TyMUd, (ptffe 77,; Mr. lugiM Mji 
mjy JAr. TWiw i»m nei awan qf ike exUtetm «jr twek a 
pmmg^Jm^ ik§ ptm ff Tfndal, tr he weiM noi haee tpe keH ae he 
Aotrfmc." Weadarfld f It this y t y e wm qnoted memy to thaw 
that Mr. Hmos ia thit mrtienkr haa read aomewhere a qaotatioa 
firom IHfBdal, whieh Mr. Towae nerar mw, emd Mr, Heurue newer 
MOW im Heplmee <a tf» awa book, U is to the point. But if it iroa 
qnolBd aa a lafiilatiiNi of any atat em en t of ours leapeetiag Tyndal, it 
fiOk ftr ahatt of tha mark. Doea it slww that TVadal was not ths 
liiwlalwr sf llm ffnw Tranmnnt 7 No. Doas it show that he traaa- 
lated it aoeovdiiig to the prindple of Immersen 7 No. Does it show 
that he practised immersion 1 No. That he in any way sustained 
<* the assamption," ** that the word signifies only immersion 7 " No. 

If it be any mystery that Tyndal so expressed himself as to allow, 
as we do, that plungmg might be baptism, Mr. Hague himself has 
solved that mystery, by a similar quotadoo from Gowper. in a note on 
tha aatfa pMa, ai which it appaars that Cowper, as well aa Tyndal, 



tba aaaa pMa, m wnca it apjpaars mat Uowper, as well aa Tyndal, 
thooflilit aaen flmrsa of speech not ineongraoos with the anti-meis- 
ing theory. And if still mora light is wanting, Dr. Manton, on Bo- 
maaa tL, asea essentially the same illnstratioa which Mr. H. haa 
qoolod mm l^rndal ; and in the same page decidedly contends against 
Um fiamiiiinff'i theory. Mr. Hagae most indeed be grateiid for small 
&T0I8, if he ean make so moeh of a caaual figaratiye ezpfosaioa, from 
one ao daoidadly against him. 

NOTE B. 

Mr. Hatne aays — " Yery few baptisms [immerBions] in this coun- 
try trace their pedigree to Roger Williams." Bnt, according to hia 
own aceomt or the matter^ it was more than twenty years after the 
organizutf of Roger Willmms' church before the mat church of 
English unmersers was esmblished in New England. And if that 
chmch, in that time, occupyiog the fiicus of the immersii^ interest, did 
not beget ind send forth mimersing children, so as to cover a Isirger 
portiooi of the Immensing field than a church established twenty yeara 
afiter. It had a rare experience. But what if it were so ? did not the 
bnochea of Mr. WilHams* church bapHze? and were immersera 
ever in the habit of discrediting those baptisms, as Mr. Hague now vir- 
tually does 7 Wss any diKtinctioii from that day to this ever observed 
between immersions naving a domestic, and those having a forei^ 
origin 7 Would any advocate for inmiersion oow deem it a defect m 
his iMptism, should ne find that it came in direct lioe from the noapos- 
tolie baptism of Williams 7 If not, of what value are Mr. Hague*8 
raggestioiis on that point? 

13 
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NOTE'C. 

THB HBW BIBLB. 



It has been annoanced n ,tbf JKOfT^ ^y the new traiuUtioQ 
of the Bible has been published j' mough we have not y^ seen 
it. We understandi th^t, while it substitutes immerse and im- 
mersion for baptize and liaptisn^ iB'.'Bmt cases, it excepts the case 
of John the Baptist ; and forbears to cany out its principle, so as to 
saY^Bs it shoaldy John, tbs, Immbbskb, What is ^ue.mitbK^'h Hat 
a nstinetioB sfter all been found between ioMnersiB'if and Vr|iiiiny 7 
Or 4rf oor friends afraid to eail things by their right naBMsl * O&sml 
thejr afraid that others wiU, if tlwy do; and so thai they shaft Iobsl 
th# advaalBge wUch tlMy now hare m a monopoly of ?'»*nTftw Bap^. 
tist? WMieter evils may foUow this attempt lo mm ciua a ucy toia 
seetarian Bible— however much it is to be deploradthat seetanaaisB. 
has now at last inviided the Bible itself thipgoed will resalt find it»- 
the ]Niblic will have a practical illustitlioB of tha absBfditir o£ the. 
nriBciple^ which makes mimersioft to ba evaryBrlnn. idiiitiral wilk 

rroTBD. 

THB CBBBK CHUBCH-. 

.Vm view which we have given of the origin of immwpiflpi.i» tba 
primitive church, aoeoonts satisfiMitorily for the eziatiiHr prartios of. 
the Greek church, and is more than an answer to Mr. Qague'a qjaiOfr 
tations on that subject. But we cannot forbear to dte a few sentenor*. 
from Dr. Beecher's work, named above. " The opinion of the Gtaok: 
cfanroh is often alleged as decisive in iavorof the meaning imnKtrte, 
Bcing.by name the Cheek church, it is inferred, of course, that liiey- 
must be good judges of the import of a Gh'eek word. Iq .reply to thif, 
I would ask— Is modem Italian ancient Latin? If not, neither is 
modem Greek ancient Greek. That modem Greek resembles its 
ancient stock more than Italian does the Latin, I do not deny. 
But the resemblance is nqt such, that. the opinion of a rnqdem-Chreek 
sqiolar, on a point likf^ thw. is wortfuioT more than that of a modfrn. 
German, Italian, or Elnglisn scholar. No man can ferm an.opinioa 
on^tniiB sobiject, except by a study of the facts, found in .the anoienl 
wdt^, who exnibii the usage in question; and. his opinion is woitn 
mgirt, who most carefully investjsates, compares, dassmes and jndges 
in view of .the whole case. Ana if tnis be so, the. opiniqos . of. the 
modem Greek cfaurch| unsustained by argument, ought to bfve no 
pecnliar weight. Their proficieocy in philological stndiea ceruinly 
does iuit exceed that oi other Eluropeaa schoUiSi to. sag. nodpog 
of thpse. of Amenca." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Absence from home on several summer excursions, fc^owed 
by severe sickness, has prevented me from replying to th6 
Rejoinder of Rev. Messrs. CodLO and Towne, with that degree of 
promptness with which a discussion of this sort should ever be pup- 
sued, unless it be brought to some clear and definite issue. As the 
delay hds been caused by the dispensation of a kind and unerring 
Frovidence, I have cheerfully acquiesced, knowing that "nqr 
times are in his hand," that the hairs of our heads are all nuo»- 
bered, and that from the minutest events of life. He often brings 
forth great and lasting good. 

Although I could employ my pen on many subjects, morlB 
agreeably than on this controverted one, respecting which, Jd 
many esteemed friends differ, yet, inasmuch as the initiating rite 
of the Christian religion is a part of that heritage of truth which 
Christ has left us, and which we are commanded to preserve in 
its purity, I could not with a clear conscience, be silent, when 
others are so active in inculcating views of baptism, which seem 
to me entirely to set aside the original ordinance enjoined by 
Christ in the great commission, and which he designed to be 
kept in its primitive simplicity, " unto the end of the world." I 
have written only in defence. So have roost others, who have 
published any thing on the same side of the question. It was 
long since observed by the excellent Dr. Ryland, that " often as 
we .have been charged with intemperate zeal on this subject, it 
is remarkable that most of our principal writers have only replied 
to attacks first made on our denomination ; for example, Dr. Gale 
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to Dr. Wall ; Mr. Stennett to Mr. Russen ; Dr. Gill to Maarice, 
Bostwick, Towgood, Mayo, &c. ; Dr. Stennett to Dr. Addington." 
So in this city, very little, if any thing, has been published by us^ 
except in reply to others. Dr. Baldwin wrote more largely than 
any of his brethren, but it was in answer to the arguments of Dr. 
Worcester, of Salem. 

If it should seem to any reader, that, in the present production 
I have expressed too strong a confidence in the correctness of our 
opinions, let me ask such an one to consider the fact, that on no 
question in theology, is there a more extensive agreement of 
opinion throughout the greater part of Christendom, than on this, 
what was the mode of apostolic baptism^ The Greek and Latin 
churches are the largest in the world. The Greeks charge the 
Latins with having altered the primitive immersion into sprink- 
ling. The Latins own the fact, and assert the right of the Church 
to alter. It is impossible tliat any historical question could be 
settled on clearer evidences, so that it was not without reason, 
that a celebrated mathematician, Dr. Gregory, author of the 
'^ Letters on the Evidences of Christianity," took occasion once to 
say, that it is " the only question in theology, where the evidence is 
all on one side." The great peculiarity of the Baptists is in strictly 
adhering to what is so widely acknowledged to have been apos- 
tolic, saying, as they do, that if " the Bible is the only rule of 
faith," we must, as consistent Protestants, conform our practice 
to the rule, and show our faith, by our works, our love, by our 
obedience. 
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EXAMINATION. 



It gave me pleasure to learn from a public paper, 
that the gentlemen whose " Hints to an Inquirer on the 
subject of Baptism " I had had occasion to review, were 
intending to furnish a reply. Not that I wished to 
protract the controversy, but such was the position in 
which they were left in regard to many of their state- 
ments, that justice to themselves, as Christian teachers, 
seemed to require that they should bring forward some 
new explanations, or, in case they saw that they had 
gone too far, or said aught inadvertently, that they 
should present a candid retraction. Indeed, as to some 
points, it seemed to me quite probable that they would 
do the latter, especially, considering that their articles 
were first prepared for the columns of a newspaper, and 
that in that kind of writing one is easily tempted to use 
expressions which calm reflection will not justify. They 
have chosen, however, to unite again, in an attempt to 
avert the force of the testimonies which I produced 
against them, and to countenance each other in re- 
affirming all that they had said. The reader is aware 
that in preparing my first review, I had the impression 
that the Rev. Mr. Towne, one of our city pastors, was 
the sole author of the work then before me. It was 
with surprise I learned that there was connected with 
him in the efibrt, a senior brother belonging to the 
editorial corps. This fact explained much that seemed 
strange in the matter and spirit of the production. The 
work now under consideration bears with it also the air 
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of the editor's office, rather than of the minister's study. 
The presiding genius of the one place is certainly 
different from that of the other. Their proper employ- 
ments are different, and they lead men to cultivate 
different moods of mind, and different styles of expres- 
sibn. In the office, one is more affected by the hurry 
and din of business, and more easily forms a habit of 
hasty examination and of adventurous assertion, tinged 
with a glow of party feeling ; in the study, there is far 
more that is favorable to calm thought, to thorough 
research, and the spirit of devotion. A production from 
the office, we are not much surprised to see imbued with 
the elements of strife, reeking wet with " the waters of 
Meribah ; " but that which comes from the study, we 
expect to be pervaded with the genial spirit of candor, 
charity, and truth, all baptized in " Siloa's brook, which 
flows fast by the oracle of God." Whatever, then, in 
the work before us, seems not in keeping with the air 
and character of the pastor's study, we may trace to its 
home in a place less near to heaven. 

This last remark I make the more readily, because in 
&n editorial article of the Puritan, the sentiment was 
some time since openly avowed, that in the baptismal 
controversy a sort of tact in meeting unreasonable 
prejudice was much more needed than talent ; and that 
instead of solid argument, there was wanted a " skill in 
shooting airy fancies on the wing." Much more ap- 
peared, of the same import, showing that it was the writer's 
aim to study how to say those things which would make 
an impression on the popular ear, without much regard 
to the established principles of reasoning. After reading 
the declaration of a sentiment like this, justifying as it 
does a certain kind of hardihood and recklessness of 
expression, merely for the sake of effect, I should have 
been quite indisposed to notice any publication on 
baptism bearing the name of Mr. Cooke alone, unless 

eed it were accompanied with a frank and ample 




retractation. As I have replied, however to his article, 
while supposing Mr, Towne to be the only writer, I feel 
bound now to proceed with an examination of this new 
work of their joint authorship. 

In glancing at the pamphlet now under review, I 
cannot but sympathize with the feelings of the honest 
inquirer, who, having read this Rejoinder, should ask in 
a tone of despondency, '' Who can tell what is truth ? 
If men who ought to be competent witnesses' of facts 
differ in their testimony, on what are we to depend ? '* 
Nevertheless, let such an one take courage. Let him 
resolve to be true to himself, to use all the means of 
knowledge which God has given him, to act according 
fo the light he receives, and with sincere prayer for the 
divine blessing, he will not be left to grope in doubt. 
In the case before us, if he will give me his attention 
through the following pages, I trust that he will more 
clearly see the sources of those discrepancies of opinion 
and assertion which have tended most to perplex him. 

The mpre easily to meet the wants of every reader, I 
will announce the following method, which I shall 
pursue in discussing the merits of the Rejoinder : 

I. I shall examine our authors' list of my " erroneous 
statements of facts and authorities." 

II. Consider the section, which involves the turning 
point of the controversy, entitled, " Principles of Philol^ 
ogy." (p. 106.) 

III. Review the other sections of the pamphlet, in 
the order of their occurrence. 

. First of all, then, the list of errors demands ouf 
attention. This commences on the 88th page. The 
first error is thus stated : 

^'Ebbob 1. We adduced the passage, *He shall 
sprinkle many nations,' as proof that the mind of the 
Ethio^an eunuch had been directed, previous to his 
baptism^ to sprinkling ; and hence we inferred a pr^b^- 
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bility that he was sprinkled. To this Mr. Hague 
replies : * Strange assertion ! Here I ask, did not Sir. 
Towne know that the version of the Seventy (in which 
the word translated sprinkle is rendered astonish) is the 
very one from which Luke quotes the passage in ques- 
iion 1 The evangelist himself takes the text of the 
Seventy, word for word.' Such is Mr. Hague's asser- 
tion ; and yet the evangelist does not quote word for 
word from the Seventy, but departs from that version in 
four instances in less than four lines, as will be seen by 
the note below." 

The reader will certainly unite with me in a feeling 
of astonishment at this remark, when I refer him to 
another source of information on the point. The first 
American edition of Dr. Bloomfield's Greek Testament 
was published in Boston in the year 1837, with a preface 
by Prof. Stuart. It is remarkable for the purity of the 
te*t, and the attention given to that subject. On 
Luke's quotation from Isaiah (Acts 8; 32), Dr. Bloom- 
field says in his note, " These words are taken from 
Isaiah 53 : 7, 8, and follow the Septuagint version 
exactly; the verbal discrepancies which occur not 
being found in the Alexaridrian and other good 
manuscripts of the Septuagint, ^^ Now, what must I 
think of the accuracy of my opponents as critics and 
reasoners, when they call that " Mr. Hague's assertion," 
which is not only set forth in standard works, but even 
in those which are republished in our own city from 
European editions, and, of course, must be to them easy 
of access ? I would not for a moment admit the thought, 
that they would say any thing contrary to their knowl- 
edge of the fact; but as the means of information were 
at hand, I marvel that they did not use them. 

The second charge of erroneous statement is thus 
made: 

"Error 2. On page 76, he says that Turretin 
agrees with him in opinion as to immersion. Now, 
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what is it to agree with Mr. Hague on this subject ? It 
is to maintain that the word has one signi6cation, and 
one only. But scarcely a writer of equal note, since 
the days of the apostles, expresses himself more decided- 
ly against this view than Turretin. We will quote the 
substance of his remarks, and give the reader his own 
words in a note below." 

I really ought to express my thanks to our authors 
for giving us Turretin's " own words in a note below," 
for I do not know of a case in all the annals of contro- 
versy, where men have so readily furnished the means 
of their own refutation. How completely this has been 
done in the present instance, we shall see in a moment, 
when we come to examine the passage. Before doing 
so, however, I would premise two remarks. 

(1.) I wish to state with more perfect precision than 
my reviewers have done, what it is to agree with me on 
the subject of baptism. They have expressed it rather 
loosely. It is not to maintain that '^ the word has one 
meaning, and one only," for almost every word in every 
language has a great variety of 6gurative or tropical 
meanings, and men daily give to words new figurative 
applications. But it is to maintain that this word has 
only one proper or literal meaning. " The first impor- 
tant division or distinction of words, in respect to their 
meaning" (says Ernesti*), "is into proper and tropical, 
L e., literal and figurative, or (better still), primary and 
secondary." " A proper word is a definite name given 
to a certain thing, and as such may be explained by 
adverting to the proper names of persons. A tropical 
word is one used out of its proper, i. e., original sense, 
as, rosy face, snovry skin, where rosy and snovry cannot 
"be literally or properly predicated of the skin. The 
names trope and tropical come from the Greek word 
tropos (rQ^Ttog), inversion, change." Here an important 
principle is stated. No man can be a competent inter- 

* Priociples of Inlerpreiatlon, Prof. Stuart's translation, p. 21. 
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preter, who does not distinguish accurately between 
literal and 6gurative language. The Papists defend 
Transubstantiation, — the monstrous doctrine, that in the 
eucharist, the bread and wine are changed into the rad 
body and blood of Christ, — chiefly by confounding tbe 
distinction between tropical and proper words in tiie 
passage, " This is my body — this is my blood.^ The 
most enormous errors in religion have arisen from 
neglecting this distinction ; and in theological discufi- 
sions, the first important question often is, at the outset, 
whether the language in a disputed text be literal or 
figurative. . Such an inquiry is indispensable ; for by 
Hieans of a figure or trope, a word is sometimes made to 
denote just the reverse of what it properly signifies. 
For instance, there is one kind of hyperbole called 
auxesis, which enlarges the meaning, and another called 
meiosis, which diminishes it. According to the first, 
Cowley, the poet, calls a copious sprinkling or wetting, 
drowning ; as when he says of Goliath, that he lay 
"downed in his own blood." An example of the 
second, is the case of a man, who, having slipped and 
fallen into a river, made light of his submersion, by 
saying to his friends, that he ^^ did not mind a little 
wettingJ^ In such tropes, not only poetry but common 
eonversation abounds ; and to confound them with literal 
language, would be attributing to a writer or speaker a 
sense very different, if not the very opposite of what be 
intends. 

Now, it is universally admitted, that the word hapiize, 
in the commission of our Lord, and in the plain narra- 
tives of the Acts of the Apostles, is not used ki a 
figurative sense. As Emesti observes (p. 74), ^^LatMy 
'history, didactic works, seldom admit tropes. Legisla- 
'tors in their statutes, historians in their narrations of 
"facts, where they aim simply at the declaration of tbem, 
-seldom admit tropes." In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, my position relative to the meaning of the word 
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was thus stated in my Review (p. 9): "The main 
question is, whether the word used by Christ to enjoin 
baptism, in the last exercise of his legislation on earth, 
in giving that commission which is binding ^ to the end 
of Uie world,' denotes a specific act or not. If it does 
not, then there is no law which certainly holds us to 
immersion. If it does, then all objections drawn from 
supposed difficulties, or from the greater convenience 
of sprinkling, are no more to be regarded as arguments^ 
than those questions which skeptics sometimes ask, in 
order to throw discredit on the very letter and spirit of 
revelaUon/' 

(2.) As our authors have selected Turretin from a 
number of other celebrated Psedobaptist writers whom I 
mentioned, and have given him so prominent a place, 
it is evident that they regarded this quotation from him 
as presenting a strong case on their side. If, however, 
it shall appear that this entirely fails to answer their 
purpose, it will be but reasonable for the reader to \x\fex. 
that the concessions which I claimed from the other 
writers, are equally valid in sustaining my position. 

Now why did I refer to Turretin ? I spoke of him 
^ one, who practised sprinkling as baptism. I placed 
his name in a list of celebrated Psedobaptist scholars. 
What then was my design, when, by using his name, I 
availed myself of his authority ? It was to show, that 
although as a member of a church which used sprinkling, 
be adhered to the practice^ it was not on the ground of 
the literal and -proper meaning of the word baptize. 
This great point he concedes to w. When I spoke of . 
Turretin, Luther and others as acquiescing in the practice 
of sprinkling, I implied, of course, that they had some 
reason for so doing ; but my assertion was, that they 
did not assign the proper meaning of the word as that 
reason. The full advantage of this argument, they 
yield to the Baptists. 

Let us now turn to the quotation. 
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[1.] In order to give his idea of the proper meaniog 
of the word baptize, Turretin says, "Baptism is a word 
of Greek origin, derived from bapto, iingere et imbuere, 
and from baptizo, iniingere et immergereJ' Now here, 
seeing that he translates bapto into Latin, by the word 
tingo, our authors render this merely tingCy and make 
the following remark on the whole sentence : " Turretin 
does not allow that bapto, the radical word, means to 
immerse at all, and gives baptizo another signification 
before that of immerse. " (p. 93). That any English 
reader may be able to appreciate the peculiar worth of 
this criticism, let him take Ainsworth's English Diction- 
ary with Latin definitions, and turn to the word Dip. 
He will find it thus written ; Dip— tingo, intingo, imr 
mergo. The same words in the same order are found in 
other dictionaries. Tingo is given as the first Latin word 
to translate Dip. And yet my reviewers tell us that 
" Turretin does not allow that the radical word bapto 
means to immerse at alll^^ Comment is unnecessary* 

In regard to Tingo, the case is this. The Latin 
word for Dyer is Tinctor; Tingo is a dyer's word, 
denoting the act of dyeing, and as that is generally 
done by dipping, the Latins got into the habit of using 
tingo to translate bapto, which means to dip. Thus 
Dr. Campbell (of the Presbyterian church) observes in 
his note on Matt. 3: 11, "the word baptize, both in 
sacred authors and in classical, signifies to dip, to 
immerse, and was rendered by Tertullian, the oldest of 
the Latin Fathers, by tingere, the term used for dyeing 
cloth, which was by immersion. It is always construed 
suitably to this meaning." 

Let it be noticed however, that when Turretin 
mentions baptizo, the only form of the word used in the 
New Testament, to designate the- rite of baptism, be 
speaks of it as a stronger term than bapto. This is 
in accordance with a remark of the celebrated Porson 
of Cambridge, that both words expressed immersion, 
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but that baptizo is the stronger word of the two. Tur- 
redn renders it not only by immergo, but intingo, which 
means to dip in, and is regarded by the lexicographers 
as denoting a complete immersion. 

(2.) The first example which Turretin cites to illus- 
trate the word, is a phrase from Plutarch, — " baptize 
yourself in the sea." As my reviewers translate this 
instance of the word by plunge, there is no dispute as 
to its meaning. This then is acknowledged to be a 
plain case. And as this is Turretin's fiirst example, 
who can doubt about what he understood to be the 
proper meaning of baptize ? 

(3.) He proceeds to illustrate this further, by quoting 
a celebrated line, which Plutarch mentions in his life of 
Theseus, the founder of the city of Athens. It is a 
brief expression of the Sybil touching the fortunes of that 
city. The oracle compares Athens to a blown bladder 
floating on the water, which, though it may be pressed 
under the surface, will not sink to the bottom, but by 
its own buoyancy, will rise again when left to itself. 

The line is, Auxoq ^anTi^lr^, Swat de to* ov Oefug egjt; 

of which I gave the version of Dr. Langhorne, the 
English translator of Plutarch, as follows : The bladder 
may be dipped, but never drowned. This, Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne call a " loose translation," and insist 
on rendering it, " Thou mayest be baptized, O bladder, 
but it is not permitted to thee to go under the water ! " 
The word which Langhorne rendered dipped, is bapiizo ; 
that rendered drowned, is dunai. This line is of great 
importance in this dbcussion ; (1) because it contaiqs 
not the word bapto, which is never used in the Bible to 
denote the ordinance of baptism, but baptizo, which is 
always employed for this purpose ; (2) because this 
word is so strikingly contrasted with other terms ; (3.) 
oecause it has been appealed to by so many standara 
writers for the sake of illustration. There is no line 
in the Greek classics, so fitted to decide the question 
before us. 2 
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Having quoted this line, Turretin makes the (bllowing 
remark on the word baptize : " hence it means more 
than epipolazein, which is lightly to float, and less than 
dunein, which is to go right down, that is to go to the 
bottom unto destruction.*^ Now this assertion of 
Turretin is directly contrary to the assertion of Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne, when they quoted that line in their 
Hints to an Inquirer. (See p. 8). There, they say, 
"floating upon the water is called baptism." But here, 
Turretin says it is not so. He says, baptism is more 
than that. On this point I agree with him. And here 
it is that my reviewers are found to be at variance with 
him whom they call " the learned and profound Turretin." 

But in addition to saying that baptize means more 
than floating on the surface, he declares that it means 
less than sinking down to the bottom. The reader will 
observe that his expression is, it means less than dunein. 
But does he say what dunein means ? Yes, he gives 
the sense of that Greek word in Latin, but his definition 
of it, Messrs. Cooke and Towne have covered up. He 
says, that dunein means, " to go right down ; that is, 
to go to destruction at the bottom." His words are, — 
dvvBiv, quod est pessum ire, id est, ad exitium fundwn 
petere. This explanation, they translate, as if it meant, 
merely, to put under the surface; — "to overwhelm or 
submerge." But did they really think, that it meant 
no more than this ? To say so, would imply that they 
had very little acquaintance with the language which 
they were professing to translate. I perceive, that in 
two places, they quote with respect, the dictionary of 
Facciolatjis and Forcellia«rs ; but in Bailey's quarto 
edition of that work the Very phrase, pessum ire, stands 
translated for them, — "to go to perdition." And who 
that pretends to read Latin at all, does not know that 
the phrase-^d eodtium fundum petere — ^means, to go 
to the bottom unto destruction ? But in order to make 
Turretin appear to say, that baptism, in its prosper sense, 
li. something less than going under the water, they force 
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that very meaniDg, not only on the Greek word dunein^ 
but on Turretin's careful explanation of it. Now, in 
covering up the sense of these latter expressions, which 
form an essential part of Turretin's criticism on the 
word baptizOy my reviewers have placed me under the 
necessity of saying, that, either they lack the requisite 
knowledge of Latin to translate this passage, or that 
they determined to avoid giving the full sense, or else, 
.that they are chargeable with strange and gross inadver- 
tence. As the last is the mildest supposition, let us try 
to hold to that. Perhaps they entrusted the translation 
to some one, who has not dealt faithfully with the 
author or with them. At any rate, the rendering 
reveals an egregious fault somewhere. 

But as if wonders must come in clusters, the gentle- 
men refer to this point again, on page 112, and say: 
"We presume Mr. Hague will not stake his reputation 
as a scholar on the assertion that dunai (8vvai), by its 
own force, means to drown." If I have any reputation 
to risk, I may well save it for another occasion ; for 
here, I beg the reader to observe, that the very thing 
which Turretin exhibits in the quotation, is the fact that 
dunai means to drown. He declares it to be the oppo- 
site of epipolazein, which means to swim on the surface^ 
while dunai means to be destroyed at the bottom. Risk 
my reputation ! Indeed, I need not, since I may suiti- 
mon others to speak. Hear Beza, the successor of 
Calvin. " Bapiizo differs from dunai, which signifies 
to plunge in the deep and to drown; as appears from 
that verse of an ancient oracle (he here cites the same 
line), in which these two terms are distinguished as 
expressing different ideas." Hear Casaubon, formerly 
Greek Professor at Geneva, in his Annotations on Matt. 
3 : 6. " This was the rite of baptizing, that persons 
were plunged into the water, which the very word 
bapiizein sufficiently declares ; which, as it does not 
signify d^veiv^ to sink to the bottom and perish, so doubt- 
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less it is not epipolazeiTiy to swim on the surface. For 
these three words, epipolazein, bapiizein, and dtmein^ 
are of different signiBcations. Whence we understand, 
that it was not without reason that some long ago insisted 
on the immersion of the whole body in the cerenaony of 
baptism ; for they urge the word Banxileiv^ to baptize.'' 
Hear, again, Witsius, Professor of Theology atLeyden 
(in his Economy of the Covenants, book 4, chap. 16, 
4> 13). " It cannot be denied, that the native significa- 
tion of the word baptein and baptizein, is, to plunge, to 
dip. So that it is, doubtless, more than epipolazeiuj 
which is, to swim lightly on the surface ; but less than 
dunai, which is, to go down to the bottom and be 
destroyed." Apart from these authorities, speaking 
directly to the point, let the reader see for himself the 
fact, that in Exodus 15 : 10, ^here it is said of the 
hosts of Pharaoh, that "they sank like lead in the 
mighty waters," the word translated " sanJCy'* in the Sep- 
tuagint, is this very one, of which my opponents presume 
that I will not venture to say that it signifies to drototL 
The ancients applied the word to the setting of the sun, 
from the idea that the sun sunk in the ocean. As the 
word means to sink doum, when it is affirmed of a man, 
or of Pharaoh's army, represented as being in the water, 
It must leave the mind with the idea of drowning, unless 
Something be suggested in the context or the nature of 
the case, to show that this natural consequence of sink- 
ing down did not occur. But in the line before us, 
there is an antithesis, which causes the sense of drown- 
ing, or perishing at the bottom, to be marked with more 
than ordinary distinctness. It is true, if I wished simply 
to lay stress on the idea of covering with water, as being 
involved in mere dipping, I might use the word sinJc. If 
a man should say to me, " to dip means only to wet," 
I niight reply, No, in order to dip any thing, you must 
sink it under water. But if I should form an antithesis, 
and say of an urn or any vessel, " I intended^ to dip it. 
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bat it sunk down/' every body would understand me to 
mean, that the thing went to the bottom and remained 
■there. It is thus with this Greek word. If a Greek 
writer means to say emphatically that baptism involves 
the idea of covering in water, he will express that idea 
strongly by the word duno or its compounds. But if 
be intends to mark the real and proper difference 
between baptizing and sinking down, he will do it just 
as the oracle has in this celebrated line, or as Turretin 
faas done in his comments upon it. 

Any reader, who will look closely at the passage, 
may satisfy himself, that in illustrating the proper sense 
of baptizo, Turretin 's declaration amounts to this ; that 
inasmuch as haptizo means more than floating upon the 
9urface^ and less than lying at the bottom^ its distinctive 
import is, to immerse or dip, — that is, to put under the 
surface. The line which he quotes is an admirable one 
to exhibit the native force of the word, because there 
the Greeks themselves have set it forth, contrasted with 
other terms in such a way, as to exhibit the beauty of 
an exact definition. 

With this illustration of the native and proper mean- 
ing of haptizo, Turretin leaves that point, and proceeds 
to speak of its figurative meanings, or the variations of 
the word when it is acted on by figures of speech. 
His remark at this transition point is as follows: ^^But 
because any thing is usually merged and dipped, in 
order that it may be washed, and those who are immersed 
are usually cleansed, it comes to pass, that, as with the 
Hebrews, tabal (which the Seventy translate baptizo^m 
2 Kings 5 : 14) is taken for rahatz, which signifies to 
wa^hy in the same passage, — so with the Greeks, the 
word baptize is made, by means of a metal-epsis, to 
signify washing. (Mark 7: 4.) The Jews, when they 
come from the market, except they wash (baptize) they 
eat not." Now in regard to this quotation, it is not 
necessary for me to stop here to inquire whether Mark^ 

2* A 
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in the verse referred to, speaks of complete immersions 
among the Pharisees, or not. I believe that he does, 
because he says they followed the superstitious tradi* 
tions of the elders ; and there is ample proof from the 
•rabbles, that those traditions enjoined frequent inimer- 
sions. But that is not now the question. What I wish 
to draw attention to here, is this ; that if those washings 
were not real immersions, Turretin asserts that they 
came to be called baptisms, only by means of a figure of 
speech, denominated metalepsis. This word, it will be 
observed, does not appear in the translation of Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne. They have covered up the sense, 
by the word " tropically,'^ But Turretin is more spe- 
cific. He names the trope, by which he says baptize 
comes to be used for washing. He calls it a metahpsis. 
And what is this? Of all tropes, it expresses most 
emphatically a change produced in the meaning of a 
word. The very name of the trope itself signifies " a 
change" According to him, those washings mentioned 
in Mark, came to be called that, which, properly speak- 
ing, they were not, by means of this figure. In rhetoric, 
the definition of a metalepsis is, " a continuation of a 
trope in one word, through a succession of signiJicatiansJ^ 
A metalepsis combines several tropes in one. And if, 
in the view of Turretin, a partial washing was called a 
baptism, by means of a metalepsis, what two tropes 
could be united to produce this result ? Why (1), there 
is a synecdoche, according to which a part is put for 
the whole ; as when we speak of " the dip of oars," of 
the painter's " dipping his pencil," or of " dipping a pen 
in ink," when in reality we only mean the end or point.^ 
We speak thus of dipping the finger, when we only 
fnean the end of it. The same thing is expressed in 
liuke 16 : 24, without a figure, by the phrase, " that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water." Here the same 
idea is expressed literally, which before was expressed 
fcjr a synecdoche. But in Turretin's view> to form a 
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metalepsis, there must hare been, not only this trope, by 
which a part is put for the whole, but he describes a 
metonymy, — ^ihat particular kind which the rhetoricians, 
call a metonymy of the effect or end. In the use of this 
trope, the effect of a thing is designated by the same 
name as the thing itself. The effect is put for the cause. 
Thus, sweat is put for labor, which causes it : " in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread." Nevertheless, 
sweat and labor are different words, meaning different 
things. When the sons of the prophets, while eating 
their pottage, cried out to Elisha, there is death in the 
pot, they meant something which would cause death. 
Nevertheless, death, and a poisonous herb, are different 
things. Here is a metonymy. 

In the case of Naaman, cited by Turretin (2 Kings 
6: 14), we read that the direction was (v. 10), *^Go 
wash thyself in Jordan seven times. And he went 
down and dipped himself in Jordan seven times." As 
washing or cleansing is the effect of dipping in clean 
water, the act of dipping may be called, by a figure, 
washing or cleansing. But they are different words, 
properly meaning different things. The effect of dippi% 
in mire, would be to defile, the effect of dipping in col- 
oring matter, to dye or stain. And by a metonymy, each 
of these may be put for dipping or immersion. So too, 
they may be put for sprinkling, because washing, 
cleansing, defiling, dyeing and staining, are often the 
efi^ts of sprinkling. But who would reason hence, 
that the word sprinkle means to wash, cleanse, defile, 
dye or stain in ant mode ? No man, in every day 
afiairs, would do so ; yet my opponents reason thus, 
respecting the word translated, dip or immerse. Dr. 
Johnson defines sprinkling, to mean properly, " to scat- 
ter in drops," and then, " to wash, — to wet." These 
latter significations come into existence by means of the 
tiope called metonymy ; bnt he who should hence infer 
that all these various terms are properly equivalent in 
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meaning, that washing or wetting in any way is sprink- 
ling, would seem to be making sport of the laws of 
language, or, if serious, would seem on common subjects 
"to shock all common sense." 

Turretin proceeds to speak of other cases, in which 
rhetorical figures affect the sense of the word baptize. 
It might certainly be expected that the Professor of 
Theology at Geneva, connected with a church which 
practised sprinkling, would have something to say in its 
behalf. So indeed he has ; but reader ! as I quoted bis 
authority on the signification of the word, be pleased to 
consider the fact, that Turretin does not attempt to 
justify sprinkling, as my opponents have done, on the 
ground of the proper meaning of baptize. . His argu- 
ments are drawn from other sources. They arise from 
bis speculations as a theologian, rather than from bis 
principles as a philologist. They are such as we hear 
every day, but in answer to which we often plead that 
proper sense of the word which he fully declares. 
After considering the term itself, he makes a transition, 
to consider baptism as a ceremony ; and for the ceremo- 
iflal form of his church, he makes as fair a defence as 
can be made, but it does not rest on the simple meaning 
of the words used in the commandment of Christ. His 
reasons are drawn from a regard to convenience, to 
expediency, the difficulty of immersion in certain cases, 
— the fitness of sprinkling to set forth the idea of the 
rite, which is cleansing, — to exhibit the thing signified, 
namely, the communication of the Spirit, or the appli- 
cation of the blood of Christ. He speaks indeed of the 
word baptize being applied to what he regarded as a 
case of sprinkling in Mark?: 4 ; but he has declared 
before, that in such instances, the word is changed by a 
rhetorical figure, and by means of a metalepsis, loses its 
original signification. As our authors say, however, 
that they " have not quoted him for the sake of his 
arguments," we need not stop to discuss them here, as 
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they will pass under review in their proper connections. 
Suffice it now to say, that while Turretin marks the 
broad distinction that exists between the simple, the 
native, the proper meaning of the word, and that ever 
changing seme which is produced by tropes and figures, 
he seeks to build up some defence for sprinkling from 
the latter ; none from the former. As a classical scholar 
and a critic, he develops the meaning of the term with 
clearness and truth ; as a Paedobaptist theologian, he 
turns to its tropical or figurative changes, to raise some 
support for the practice of his church. But in conced- 
ing to us the former, he concedes in this argument, all 
that is vital ; for, as in the commission of Christ, all 
acknowledge that the word baptize is not used in a 
figurative sense, it must of course have there its simple 
and proper meaning. 

My reviewers say, moreover, that they have quoted 
Turretin, to show how little confidence they " can place 
in Mr. Hague's citation of authorities," (pp. 91, 92). 
And perceiving, as they did, that I quoted Turretin's 
authority as a scholar, on the meaning of the word, and 
that he brings that out, chiefly in his criticism on the 
Sybilline verse, they add in the same breath, " He sus- 
t<iins our use of the Sybilline verse ! " This is coming 
to the test. I am sorry, for their saJces, that they have 
not let this alone. As a matter of policy, it would have 
been wise. To their repeated declaration I reply, — ^if 
Turretin does not directly oppose their use of the 
Sybilline verse, and contradict their assertion, then I 
confess that I know nothing of the subject. Then I am 
altogether unable to understand his meaning, or to 
translate those simple and perspicuous Latin phrases in 
which he has expressed it. Then 1 am entirely incom- 
petent to the work I have undertaken, and deserve to 
be pronounced so by all parties. On this question, my 
reviewers and I are brought at once to a definite issue, 
and on this, will depend verv much, the estimate which 
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assertions and citations. I am willing to abide this 
issue. It is a fortunate thing in a discussion to have 
matters brought to a point. Here, nothing that is said, 
can be attributed to inadvertence. My opponents have 
repeated their declaration, that Turretin sustains their 
use of the Syiilline verse, I have taken this as a sum- 
mons to re-examine his words. If it had appeared that 
he really does sustain them, I could easily give him up, 
without injury to my cause, for, in the former reply, I 
just mentioned his name among those who have given 
immersion as the only proper meaning of the .word 
baptism. His criticism on the Sybilline verse, shows 
whether he does so or not. And if it be true, that he 
understands by the word dunai in that verse, nothing 
more than what we mean by the English word dip, if 
his explanatory phrase " pessum ire " means simply, " to 
go under the water," — ^if the words, " ad exitium fundum 
petere," denote merely a harmless submersion, from 
.which a person or thing buoyantly rises, then I have 
not only mistaken Turretin, but I am so egregiously in 
the wrong, that I should not expect those who so under- 
stand the matter, to confide at all in my competency to 
investigate any perplexed moral question whatever. If, 
on the other hand, this Sybilline verse has the meaning 
which I assigned it, which Dr. Langhome gave it in 
those quoted words which my opponents call a " loose 
translation " (in which he is sustained by those princes 
in sacred literature, Witsius, Beza and Casaubon), and 
especially, if that be the sense expressed by Turretin, 
then, in pertinaciously denying this, my opponents have 
inflicted a serious injury on their own standing as theo- 
logical teachers, and as competent interpreters of the 
books which they read. 

The THIRD ERROR, which the authors of the Rejoin- 
der say they find in my reply to them, is in my claiming 
the authority of Luther in favor of immersion, as being 
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the only proper baptism. They thus express themselves, 
on page 93 : " Mr. Hague says, page 76, that Luther 
asserts immersion to be the only proper mode, as the 
only one * answering to the signification of baptism/ 
and that he so rendered the Greek word in his version 
of the New Testament. Now this is directly contrary 
to fact. Contrary to fact ! Well, gentlemen, " to the 
law and to the testimony." The question can be easily 
decided. In my Review, designing to be brief, I did 
not quote Luther's words. Now 1 will do it. Let the 
old reformer speak for himself, and " he that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear." He says : " The term baptism 
is a Greek word ; it may be rendered into Latin by 
mersio, — ^when we immerse any thing in water, that it 
may be entirely covered with water. And though that 
custom be quite abolished among the generality (for 
neither do they entirely dip children, but only sprinkle 
them with a little water), nevertheless, they ought to be 
wholly immersed, and immediately to be drawn out 
again ; for the etymology of the word seems to require 
it. The Germans call baptism tauff, from depth, which 
they call tieff, in their language ; as if it were proper 
those should be deeply immersed, who are baptized. 
And truly, if you consider what baptism signifies, you 
shall see the same thing required : for it signifies that 
the old man and our native character that is full of sin, 
entirely of flesh and blood as it is, may be overwhelmed 
by divine grace. The mode of baptism, therefore, ought 
to answer to the signification oj baptism, so that it may 
show forth a sign that is certain andfulV^ What will 
our readers think of this ? Truly, there is no want of 
perspicuity here. " He that runs may read, and the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err" in under- 
standing such plain language as this.^ 



4t As some maj wish to compare the translation of Luther's words with the 
oii^nal, we give the passage in this note : 

Nomen, baptismus, Graecum est; Latin6 potest vert!, mersio, cum imroergi- 
mii8 aliquid in aquam ut totum tegatur aqua. £t quamvis ille mos jam abi^everit 
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" To make assurance doubly sure," I will here cite a 
few lines, to show how the doctors of the Lutheran 
church understand Luther's views of this subject. I do 
it the more readily, because the work from which I shall 
quote is easily accessible to those who wish to consult it 
for themselves. It is the Biblical Theology of two 
learned and orthodox German divines, Doctor^ Storr 
and Flatt, translated into English by Doctor Schmucker, 
Professor of Theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Sehiinary at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. It was pub- 
lished at Andover, in 1826. In the article on baptism, 
it is said : " The disciples of our Lord could understand 
his command in no other manner, than as enjoining 
immersion ; and that they actually did understand it S0| 
is proved partly by those passages of Scripture which 
evidently allude to immersion. Acts 8 : 36, ^c. Rom. 
6 : 4. Col. 2 : 12. I Pet. 3 : 21. Moreover, the old 
custom of immersion was also retained a long time in 
the WesteiTi church, at least in the cases of those who 
were not indisposed. And even after aspersion had 
been fully introduced in a part of the Western churches, 
there yet remained several, who for some time adhered 
to the ancient custom. Under these circumstances, U 
is certainly to be lamented, that Luther was not able 

TO ACCOMPLISH HIS WISH WITH REGARD TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF IMMERSION IN BAPTISM, as he had done in 
the restoration of mine in the eucharist,^^ — (Vol. II, 
290—291.) 

But as Mr. Cooke, and his younger friend, have pro- 
nounced my statement of the case to be "directly 

contrary to the fact," perhaps ihey^will say, also, that 

——— 1 

apud plerosque (neque enim totos demergunt pueros, sed tantium paucula aqaa 
pearfiindent) DEBBBAMTtamen proraus immergi, et statim retrahi. Id enim ety- 
mologia nominis postulare videtur. Et German! quoque baptismum Tat/Jf Tocant, 
aprofuQditate, quam 7%jf illi sua linsua vocant, qudd profundi demergi coavt* 
mat eoa, qui baptizantur. Et san6 si species quid baptismus significet, idem 
Fequiri videbis. Hoc enim significat ut vetus homo, et nativitas nostra plena 
peccatis, quae ex came et sanguine constat, totam per divinam gratlam demerga* 
tar, id qudd copiosius iudicabimus. Debebat igitur modus baptizandl respondwa 
aiflmificationi baptismi, et certum ac idenum ejus ederet signum. — Opera, torn* 1, 
yW. 72, Witeberg, 1682.— Or Walched., vol. 10, p. 26, 93. 
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these Lutheran doctors and German scholars, do not 
understand Luther's meaning so well as they themselves 
do. Indeed, they are morally bound to make this out, 
or else to retract what they have said. If they conclude 
to do the latter, we shall honor them for their candor ; 
if they attempt the former, we shall probably say no 
Biore on this point, but leave them ''alone in their 
glory." 

Id order to estimate, however, the degree of intelli- 
gence which my reviewers have brought to this discus- 
sion, let us notice their explanation of the word Taufen^ 
of which we have already heard Luther himself speak. 
They say, " The German word which Luther uses when 
baptism stands for the religious rite, is not the word 
which means to immerse, if we may place any reliance 
upon the two German lexicons now lying upon our 
table.'' They then quote two modern dictionaries, 
which give such meanings as, to christen — to give a 
namCj &c. What an apt explanation is this of the sense 
in which Luther used the term ! We all know that 
since his day, the German word which he used to trans- 
late baptize, has-been applied in his own country to that 
act of christening, which, he said, was not baptism* 
The church in Germany being established by law, and 
the practice of immersion being opposed by the govern- 
ment, the common modes of expression have thus been 
modified, and modem dictionaries, we know, must give 
the modem and prevailing usage. But did any German 
scholar ever maintain that this word, in its own etymo- 
logical and native sense, the sense in which Luther used 
it, meant merely to christen, to initiate in a church, or 
to give a name ? Never. Such an one knows that 
tauchen [to dip] and tmifen were originally the same. 
And Luther himself sets aside all question here, by the 
manner in which he asserts the sense of the word. How 
absurd a thing it is, then, instead of letting Luther 

3 
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himself explain a term which he used three centuries 
ago, to turn to a modern dictionary, which gives only 
the present, every-day usage. Is this to be called 
exegesis, criticism — or what is it ? 

The FOURTH ERROR which my reviewers assign to 
me, is, in making the statement, that I inserted in my 
reply to them all the meanings of baptize given in 
•Scapula's lexicon. They say, "But Scapula does give 
other meanings." They mention what these are; 'and 
I will now examine their specification. 

(1.) They say, " He (Scapula) tells us, that the 
word signifies (^eq)aXog yiveadat) " to be upon the sea." 
To this, I reply, first of all, it would be strange indeed 
that Scapula should utter any such absurdity, as it 
would be to say that baptize means " to be upon the 
sea ! " Whoever says so, must be, I should think, quite 
out at sea, and "out of his latitude." The expression 
here referred to in Scapula, is an allusion to a passage 
in Euripides, cited to illustrate a certain application of 
the word. The meaning of the remark in the lexicon 
is this, that in Euripides a ship is said to dip (baptein), 
to denote its condition on the sea. A glance at the 
sentence cited from Euripides, will at once explain the 
whole matter. It occurs in Orestes, line 697, 8. Me- 
nelaus, speaking on the subject of the state, compares 
it to a ship, and takes occasion to say, that a vessel under 
full sail, " pressed by a violent wind, is wont to dip, 
but stands upright again, if one lessen the sail." If 
this be the meaning of the passage, we see what must 
have been the meaning of the lexicographer, in referring 
to it. And if the reader wishes the best authority in 
the world, to show that I have not mistaken the sense, 
let him refer to Major's school edition of Euripides, with 
Porson's notes ; and there he will see a note to the line, 
in which the word baptein \s rendered, "is wont to dipP^ 
Whether my reviewers will admit that Porson knew any 
thing about this matter, I cannot say ; but even if they 
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should DOt, I presume they will not entirely destroy his 
authority touching the sense of a line in Euripides."^ 

(2.) They say, that Scapula declares that Bunia 
means, " to draw up — to fill for drawing up." Here, 
again, as in the case just mentioned, Scapula, having 
given the definitions of the word, is citing passages to 
illustrate them. I professed to give his definitions, not 
hb Ulusirations. Greek literature is full of such illus- 
trations. I merely wished to exhibit the authority of 
the lexicon on the meaning of the term. The remark 
of Scapula is, that the commentator or scholiast on 
Nicander, in a certain instance, explains bajpto as being 
put for draw up, or fill for drawing up. This is one of 
those comments, which may well be called '•' extremely 
true ;" a thing which any reader might have perceived, 
without having a scholiast to tell him. If 1 should say 
to a servant. Go, take your pitcher, dip it in the brook, 
and bring it here, — or. Go, dip some water from the 
spring, — ^he would not need to be informed that the 
word dip stands for " draw," or " fill for drawing up." 
But if I should gravely give him this information, and 
add, that hence, the words dip, draw, and fill, were all 
one in sense, — exactly synonymous, — it is very likely 
that he would not believe it. There are very few, 
whose native tongue is English, who would not know 
better. Either word might be used, but each has a 
distinct meaning. Now, this is just the case, in regard 
to the passage referred to in Nicander. The phrase is, 
aixriv ala ^ame—dip the sea-water itself. There is a 
similar case in Euripides (Hec. 607) : " But go, you 
old maid-servant, take a vessel, and dipping it (jiuipaau) 

♦ Kai vavg y<i^ evraOeiaa ngog Biuv nodi, 

i^aipsv, ^aiTj d' alOis ^p j^«^a nddu. — Oregtes, 697. 

Id Potter's Euripides, the idea is giyen in a free translation, tlias : 

Ttie gallant bark that too much swells her sails, 
Oft ts o*eraet; but let her pride be lowered, 
She rides secore, and g tories in the gale. 
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bring some sea-water hither/' On this, the scholiast 
renriarks, that Banisiv stands for, to " let down into the 
water, or any liquid.'^ This remark of the scholiast, like 
the other, is " extremely true." Every body knows 
that dipping implies to let down into the water, and to 
draw up out of it. But does it hence follow, that the 
proper signification of the word dip, is to let down, or to 
draw up, simply, — either one, or the other, or both, 
without involving the idea of putting a thing into a 
liquid ? By no means. Why did not my reviewers 
refer their English readers to Donnegan's Lexicon, with 
English definitions, that they might see for themselves ? 
There the matter is explained in a word, thus : Banrofy 
to draw out water by dipping a vessel into it, to fill into 
another vessel. BamiXsa, to dip in a vessel and draw. 
Here, then, the reader sees, that when Scapula refers to 
the remark of the scholiast, he gives no new meaning to 
the word. 

(3.) The third instance of omitting a meaning is thus 
expressed : " He (Scapula) also gives examples under 
the sense of to' tinge (which it is strange Mr. Hague did 
not see), to wit, that of painting or staining the hair, 
and pointing a spear with poison, — things not done by 
immersion." To this I reply, that I noticed these 
things, but noticed also, that Scapula sets them down 
as things which are done by immersion, inasmuch as 
these examples are brought to support the definition 
which I quoted, namely, " to dye, which is done by 
immersing." Any one may see this for himself, if he will 
take the trouble to look at the work. To illustrate the 
action intended. Scapula quotes under the same defini- 
tion, Luke 16 : 24, where it is said, " that he may dip 
(intingat) the tip of his finger in water." How, then, 
can it be said that I omitted a meaning? The expres- 
sion betrays, to say the least, ^reat inattention to facts. 
^Ishould not have thought of occupying so much space 
V|^0xbibiting the sense given in this lexicon ; but since 
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my reviewers have questioned my general statements, 1 
have cheerfully embraced the opportunity to go into 
particulars. In this way, undoubtedly, my readers will 
in the end be more thoroughly satisfied that 1 have re^id 
the lexicons correctly, and that my testimony is sure. 
They will be pleased to observe, however, that in order 
to give all an opportunity to judge for themselves, I 
quoted an English classical Greek lexicon, which Pro- 
lessor Stuart quotes as a standard work, which is in a 
small compass comparatively, and is easily accessible. 
It is Donnegan's ; and as my reviewers have not 
attempted to tarnish my reports of that, by one breath 
of suspicion, I would ask every doubtful inquirer to 
consult it for himself. 

Before leaving this point, I must observe, further, that 
the gentlemen have misquoted me, in saying that I 
praised Scapula as ^' one of the most celebrated lexicog- 
raphers in Europe." This is a mistake. I praised the 
lexicon — not him whose name it bears ; for while the 
book itself is a standard work, it derives its value from 
the labors of Stephanus, whose production Scapula 
unjustly appropriated to himself. If my reviewers were 
aware of this fact, they did a very great wrong in mis- 
quoting me : if not, the inadvertence is excusable. 

The FIFTH ERROR vvhlch my reviewers assign to me, 
is, in saying that they " seem dissatisfied with the mod^ 
eraie statements of Dr. Woods and Professor Stuart." 
They call this " a fabrication of Mr. Hague's, entire," 
and remark, " we did say, that some of our writers on 
the subject, from a desire to show a generous and liberal 
spirit, have made unwarrantable concessions. The 
names of Messrs. Stuart and Woods, however, are not 
mentioned within many pages of this sentence ; nor are 
they here referred to by even the remotest implication^^ 

Nevertlieless, I could not avoid the impression, on 
reading the sentence on '^ unwarrantable concessions," 
that these distinguished writers were referred to by less 

3* 
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than a remote implication. I have long known that 
they have been blamed in some quarters for allowing so 
much to the Baptists ; and if any other writers on the 
same side of the question have made more liberal con- 
cessions than Professor Stuart, I should be glad to 
know who they are. Why did not the gentlemen tell 
us to whom they did refer ? Published writings are 
public property, and there could have been no indelicacy 
in designating them. A little frankness, on their part, 
would have been better than a naked censure. The 
first impression of many minds will doubtless be, that 
the sentence quoted above was aimed at Professor 
Stuart. He is not far from us — ^he has been chief 
among those who have led our young ministers to avail 
ibemselves of the aids of German learning, to the intro- 
duction of which my reviewers are so bitterly opposed* 
— his writings are well known in this community, and 
they exhibit a strong contrast to those which the Rev. 
Messrs. Cooke and Towne have presented to us. For 
instance, Professor Stuart says, after an investigation of 
passages, "On the whole, however, the probability 
seems to be in favor of the idea of immersion, when we 
-argue merely from the force of the words or expressions, 
in themselves considered "f — and then again, after 
objecting to a strict adherence to immersion, says, " On 
the other band, to maintain that sprinkling or affusion is 
the only mode of baptism, or the only proper mode, 
seems to me to partake of the like sectarian spirit.''^ 
But my reviewers say, they "do not allow that to 
immerse is the primary signification of these terms,"<^ 
declare that " immersion is one instance of departure 
fiv>m the simplicity of the gospel," and that, "if by 
being right is meant the following of the scriptural mode, 
o»6, by being immersed, will be sure to be wrong J' The 
contrast is very marked ; yet, if the gentlemen say they 
had no reference to the liberal statements of Professor 
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Stuart, I will not at all insist on saying that they 
had, but am glad to find that those statements are to 
remain unimpugned, and that some others have 
made concessions more *' unwarrantable" than his. 
Of course, with these latter writers, we should have 
little or no occasion for dispute. 

The SIXTH ERROR on our reviewers' list is thus 
stated. " On page 80,*^ Mr. Hague says, ' the writer 
speaks as if* the Jews knew nothing of religious 
immersions;' and then proceeds to tell us, as if he 
considered us ignorant of the fact, that in legal 
purifications * the people sometimes dipped them- 
selves.' Let the reader turn back to page 9, and he 
will find that we recognize the fact of which Mr. 
Hague so gravely informs us." 

We turn to page 9, and all the recognition of the 
fact that we find there is in these words. " In Heb, 
9: 10, Paul calls the different ceremonial washings 
done in the tabernacle service, baptisms. Among 
them all, there is not an instance of immersion by 
the priests. In all cases where the subjects bathed, 
there was no official administration." If these words 
positively "recognize the fact," that immersions 
were in use among the Jews as religious services, I 
trust the reader will see some ground for my saying 
that I did not so understand them. I supposed them 
to mean, that no immersions were considered sacred, 
but were regarded as common acts, like those of 
l)athing among ourselves. This impression was 
confirmed by the assertions on page 45, where they 
say of the apostles, ** they had been educated to regard 
sprinkling as sufficient for ceremonial purification^ 
and from early childhood had seen the leper, and 
the Levites, and indeed the vessels of the temple, 
cleansed by sprinkling." Again, "if the influence 
of their Jewish education was not counteracted by 
some command of Christ, they baptized unquestion- 
ably by pouring or sprinkling." If, however, our 

* Page 31 of Oonld, Kendall ft Uncoln'a editioD. 
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authors intended to "recognize the fact" that rcfi- 
gious immersions were practised by the Jews, I am 
sorry that I did not fully apprehend the force of 
their expressions ; for I should wish their readers to 
understand this recognition clearly. I am glad, 
therefore, that they have now taken occasion to be 
more explicit in asserting that such immersions were 
habitual with that people. If they should speak of 
this point again, I trust they will not forget that the 
Jewish rule, as expressed by Maimonides (the Rabbi 
whom the Jews so much revered that they used to 
call him the lamp of Israel), runs thus : " Whereso- 
ever, in the law, washing of flesh or of clothes is 
mentioned, it means nothing else than the dipping of 
the whole body in water ; for if any man wash 
himself all over, except the top of his little finger, he 
is still in his uncleanness."=^ 

The SEVENTH ERROR, as they call it, is worthy of 
particular attention. It is expressed as follows: 
"On page 71, Mr. Hague says, *The principle that 
baptizo, by its own force, determines the way of 
applying water, is clearly set forth by those three 
great lexicographers of the New Testament, Schleus- 
ner, Wahl, and Bretschneider.' Astonishing! 
Schleusner defines baptizo, 1, to immerse in water; 
2, to wash, sprinkle, or cleanse with water (abluo, 
lavo, aqua purge); 3, to baptize; 4, to pour out 
largely (profundo largiter, &c.) Only one of 
Schleusner's definitions restricts the meaning to 
immersion. Three of them denote the application of 
the fluid by afl*usion. Wahl defines baptizo, first, 
to wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse. Bret- 
schneider's lexicon gives no ground for Mr. Hague's 
assertion, for he defines baptize, to wash, to perform 
ablution, &c. We have never yet seen a lexicon 
which sustains Mr. Hague's position." 

I said that this paragraph is worthy of special 
attention ; for it contains a key to the mystery which 

* Lightfout on Matt. III. 
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has puzzled some inquiring minds. The question 
before these has been, — how is it, that those who are 
regarded as honest and Christian men, and who 
profess to be able to read the lexicons, should differ 
outright in their reports of what the lexicons say? 
I answer, that in this last quotation, we have the 
means of explaining it. Let the reader attend, and 
he will mark the principle which will enable him to 
imravel many such difficulties. My statement is, 
that Schleusner develops " the principle, that bapti- 
zo, by its own force, determines the way of applying 
water.'' This, Messrs. Cooke and Towne explicitly 
deny. In answering them on this point, I will do 
two things. First, I will quote an important expla- 
nation of Schleusner, which they have omitted ; and 
seccmdly, exhibit the process by which they make 
Schleusner say that baptize means to sprinkle. 

Schleusner's definition runs thus : " Baptizo, 1, 
PROPERLY, to immerse and dip in, to merge in water. 
It answers to the Hebrew word tabaL Now, because, 
not unfrequently, something is wont to be immersed 
and dipped into the water, so that it may be washed, 
HENCE, 2, it denotes to perform ablution, to wash, to 
cleanse with water."* Here is a very important 
remark. But this explanatory and restrictive sen- 
tence, which gives the reasons why wash and cleanse 
are subjoined to immerse, as meanings of baptize, 
uras unseen by our authors, or else they regarded it 
as signifying just nothing at all. Otherwise, why 
did they omit it ? It forms a part of the sentence 
from which they quoted. Schleusner says, first, that 
the word means properly to immerse, and then that it 
is used to denote washing, because immersion is a 
common mode of washing. But is this the same as 
to say, that it means to wash in any mode? No. 
It is saying just the reverse. It restricts the sense pf 

* Wo give Schleusner'fl deflaition in his own Latin words: Ba7nit,(Uf 1, pro* 
prie, immergo ae intingo, in aquam mergo. Respondit hebraico ^2t2- ^^'^ 
qnla hand raro aliqald immergl ae intingiin aqtiam Boletut laretur, hunc, 2, abluo, 
larOj aqua porgO| notat. 
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washing to those cases where immersion is the mode. 
It would have been difficult for Schleusner to express 
himself more guardedly. Having given the proper 
meaning of the word, his restrictive clause was 
designed to show, that though it may denote wash- 
ing, it does, *'by its own force, determine the way 
of applying water." ' Yet this clause our authors 
omit, and tell their readers that Schleusner says the 
word means to wash in any mode! Now I ask the 
reader, with his eye on that clause, to say for him- 
self, what shall be thought of the accuracy of my 
reviewers, as reporters of the lexicons 7 

(2.) But this is not all. We must observe the 
process by which they make Schleusner say that 
baptize means to sprinkle. They do it thus. That 
Latin word, **lavo,'' which they quote as one of his 
definitions, and which properly means to wash or 
lave, they translate, *' to sprinkle." But that Latin 
word is found also in the clause which they have 
omitted, and if their translation be correct, the whole 
sentence will read thus : ** Now, because, not unfre- 
quently, a thing is wont to be immersed or dipped 
into water, so that it may be sprinkled, hence, it 
means, 2, to perform ablution, sprinkle, or cleanse 
with watei:." What an absurdity to attribute to the 
author of a lexicon, to say that a thing is wont to be 
dipped into water, in order to be sprinkled ! Alas, 
poor Schleusner ! thou art to be pitied, if thou 
couldst speak thus, and if not, hard is thy lot to have 
it spoken in thy name ! But the reader sees at once 
that no sane lexicographer ever uttered such a thing. 
And yet, one of two conclusions is unavoidable; 
either Schleusner did say it, or else my reviewers have 
mistranslated him. 

But again, on what ground do they translate lavo 
(which means, wash), by the word sprinkle? The 
context does not demand it. No, it is directly against 
it. Will they say that sprinkling is a mode of wash- 
ing, and therefore, inasmuch as baptism denotes 
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washing, it must also mean sprinkling ? Yes, this 
is the sum and substance of their reasoning. And 
what is it worth ? It proves too much, and therefore 
proves nothing. It would prove that to immerse 
means to sprinkle, and that to sprinkle means to 
immerse. liCt us state the several cases more 
formally : 

1. Baptism means washing; 
Sprinkling is a mode of washing; 
Therefore, baptism means sprinkling. 

But then it is evident, also, that immersion denotes 
washing. My reviewers themselves say, on page 34 
of their ** Hints to an Inquirer,'' "ire object to im- 
mersion, ^ecawsc it is A LITER AI^ WASHING." But whCH 

they open the lexicons which call baptism washing, 
they translate the word by sprinkling! and then 
proceed to say, that the lexicons are on their side ! 
Doubtless, it is easy to bring all the authors in the 
world on their side, at this rate ! In this way, they 
could show that even now, I am myself an advocate 
of their views, without being aware of it ; for by this 
process, they could make it out, that the very word 
immerse means to sprinkle, as will appear in a 
second formulary like the first: 

2. Immersion is washing; 
Sprinkling is washing; 
Therefore, immersion is sprinkling. 

So, too, it may be said again : 

3. Sprinkling means cleansing; 
Immersion means cleansing; 
Therefore, sprinkling means immersion. 

Such is the amount of discrimination, of order and 
arrangement of meanings, which the process of our 
authors involves. Who that has one particle of 
mental independence, would not say within himself, 
by whatever names such interpretation may be sus- 
tained, I trample it under foot as false reasoning, I 
abjure it as devoid of the least glimmering of sound 
sense, justness or consistency. 
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In Johnson's dicfionaTy, we find that wet, aad 
tirasli, are given among the definitions of sprinkle. 
Following in the path of our authors as safe guidesi 
we would be led to such positions as these : * 
4 Sprinkling means wetting; 

Immersion means wetting; 

Therefore, sprinkling means immersion. 
Or, 
5. Sprinkling means washing ; 

Immersion means washing ; 

Therefore, sprinkling means immersion. 
So we might form other cases, to show that im- 
mersion and sprinkling are identical, for sprinkle is 
sometimes defined, to dye, color, or stain. It is truQi 
Dr. Johnson does not say that sprinkle means to wet 
oar wash in any mode, but only in a certain way* 
He defines the proper meaning of the word to be, 
" to scatter in drops or small masses." These other 
meanings come by implication, or by figures of 
speech. But according to our authors, this last par* 
ticular is unworthy of notice, for "it is enough to 
toy, that other meanings are other meanings, coma 
from what source they may." (p. 97.) As the 
word sprinkle, therefore, means wet, wash, colore 
and stain, and as these acts may be performed in 
various modes, how obvious it is, that, according to 
Johnson and other lexicographers, sprinkling means, 
the application of water in any way ! I know that 
my reviewers will recoil from this conclusion ; but 
I know, also, that they cannot avoid it, without 
retracting the reasoning by which they make it out, 
that baptize means to sprinkle. If the reader will 
look closely at the subject, he may see for himself^ 
that they must adopt this absurdity, or abandon 
their position. They have their choice; but if tbey 
choose to continue on the ground where they are, this 
sharp point of this conclusion will constantly pierce 
them, and render them uneasy. There is only one 
way of escape. 
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The remarks which apply to the case of Schleus- 
ner, apply equally to the other lexicographers men* 
tioned in this connection. They all give immersion 
as the proper meaning of the word, and by that, all 
the applications of the word are modified and limited. 
They may cite passages where the word suggests 
the means of immersion, or the efiect of it, but they 
give no meanmg inconsistent with that primary idea. 
If I should say of a man, that the pouring forth of 
waters from a oursting reservoir immersed or over- 
whelmed him, would any sensible child suppose that 
I intended to say that to immerse means to pour 1 
Yet there would be a case of immersion by pouring. 
The pouring, however, would not be the immersion, 
but the thing which produced it. And it might be 
truly said, the waters poured forth upon the man, or 
they overwhelmed him, or covered him, or immersed 
him; all these words would harmonize in their 
application to the case, though each has its own 

!)roper meaning. Such cases are pointed out by the 
exicographers, when they cite passages wherein the 
word baptizo stands for pouring forth largely (pro- 
fundo lai^iter, &c.), so as to cover any object, to 
inundate or overwhelm. Like instances occur in 
English writers. Thus, Burke says, that the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires "poured out setis of 
blood." That was a pouring which merged and 
buried nations, — which administered to them "a 
baptism of blood." Yet, because in certain passages 
to " pour forth" may be interchanged with merge or 
bury, who would say that each word properly has 
the same meaning? In other passages they may 
develop their own force, and be set in direct contrast, 
as they are in that sentence of Leviticus 4 : 6, 7, 
which I have before quoted. Unless a man under- 
stand the proper sense of words, how is it possible 
that he should see the true meaning of an author, or 
at all apprehend the beauty and strength of his 
expressions ? 

4 
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In supporting their claim to the lexicons, Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne observe, " Bretschneider's lexicon 
gives no ground for Mr. Hague's assertion, for he 
defines baptize, to wash, to perform ablution, &c." 
The fallacy of such remarks is now sufficiently 
apparent ; but how strikingly it appears in the case 
of Bretschneider ! He seems to desire particularly 
not to be misunderstood, for he says, ^*in the New 
Testament, the word is ?iot used, except in relation to 
that appointed and sacred submersion, which the 
Jews practised in order to pledge one to a reforma- 
tion of life, or to take away the guilt of his sins."* 
As to Wahl, in his lexicon of the New Testament 
which I have consulted, he gives to bapto, the root, 
no meaning, except to dip in, to immerse. He does 
not even mention to dye, — the sense which Dr. Rob- 
inson says comes by implication, in Rev. 19 : 13j 
because Wahl saw, that when we are told of a 
"garment dipped in blood," a child will know that 
dyeing or coloring is a consequence implied, without 
a lexicon to announce it. Under baptizo, Wahl gives 
no meaning or example, which is not in consistency 
with the proper sense of immersion. But strange to 
tell, my reviewers utter two things most inconsistent 
with each other; for they say, first, "we object to 
immersion, because it is a literal washing," and then, 
because Wahl says, baptize denotes washing, they 
exclaim, — well, then, that expresses our view, car- 
dctly! 

The reader will see, that in replying to the r<B- 
marks which occur under the head of Error 7, I 
have effectually answered those which are made 
under the heads. Error 8, 9 and 10. They repeat 
what has been said before, and our authors get other 
lexicographers on their side, in the same way they 
did Schleusner, Wahl and Bretschneider. It is 



*Ia N. T. non dic'iur niti.de submenioDe solenni et sacra, que utebantis 
Jndaei, ut vel ad yitae emendationem aliquem obstringerent, ?el peccatorum eius 
culpam delerent. 
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curious to observe, however, that, as if sorely pressed 
for authorities, in this case where the appeal is to 
Greek lexicographers, my reviewers quote Buck, 
one of their own denomination, and author of an 
English theological dictionary. Did they consider 
this quite apposite? I might as well have quoted 
the Biblical Cyclopaedia of Jones (which is now 
before me, on the same shelf with Buck's dictionary), 
and which says, *'Many writers of respectability 
maintain that the Greek verb haptizo^ as well as its 
Hebrew synonym, sometimes denotes sprinkling; 
but the various passages to which they appeal, will 
lead every candid mind to a different conclusion." 
But it is not in place here to quote English diction- 
aries. When the point in question is the lexicogra- 
I)hy of a Greek word, we must appeal to Greek 
exicons. My reviewers, however, have quoted also 
Latin dictionaries, in such a connection, as would 
lead one who had never seen them, to suppose they 
were Greek lexicons. Thus, they mention the 
names of Facciolat^e and Forcellinus, two learned 
Italians, who composed a large Latin dictionary, in 
their list of lexicographers. And although these 
writers were members of the Romish church, which 
practises sprinkling or pouring, yet they do not give 
either of these, as meanings of the Greek word. 
They define it simply, immerse, wash ; and if, as we 
have seen, Messrs. Cooke and Towne " object to 
immersion, because it is a literal washing ^^ (p. 34), 
-on what ground can they claim the authority of 
these Italians in their favor? As the name of the 
first of these authors is wrongly spelt, each time that 
it is mentioned, that fact suggests a doubt whether 
jny reviewers have very carefully read them. 

In the closing paragraph on the subject of errors, 
the gentlemen present a list of lexicographers, whom 
they claim as on their side, touching the meaning of 
this Greek word. I doubt whether such a classifica- 
tion of names was ever published before, or ever 
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shall be again. We see the names of Greek lexicog- 
raphers, known throughout the world, associated 
with those of compilers of Latin dictionaries, and of 
persons scarcely known at all. We happened to 
show the list to the President of a literary institution, 
who is much interested in the subject of lexicogra- 
phy. He was both astonished and amused, and 
inquired, " Have not Ainsworth and Cole got out of 
their latitude? Did Facciola^J*f§ and ForcellinjKS 
write a Greek lexicon ? Did these men's names ever 
chance to come in juxtaposition before? 1 think 
not." What an association of authorities ! Schleus- 
ner, Stephanus, Ainsworth, Cole, Passow, Gross ! ! 
This sort of order, or rather disorder, looks like 
chance-work ; it bears not the marks of intelligent 
design. 

The paragraph closes with the name of Schreve- 
lius, whom it designates, *'that great master and 
critic of the Greek tongue." Alluding to this sen- 
tence, a friend remarked to me, with some emphasis, 
" Here we have a key to the literary estimates of 
these gentlemeii." Compared with some others 
already mentioned, "Schrevelius is notorious as a 
poor lexicographer." Wolf, surely a competent 
judge, expresses the common sentiment of Greek 
critics, when he says, "the Manual Lexicon of 
Schrevelius is not good; for he could not conjugate: 
he gives the forms fafeely ; he did not understand 
Greek."''^ It was said in England, half a century 
ago, that Schrevelius's editions of ancient authors 
were **more elegant than correct ;"f and it is ob- 
served of him in the Encyclopaedia Americana, that 
be exhibited '^more industry than taste or judgment.''' 
We do not mention these things because Schrevelius 
says any thing on the meaning of the word in ques- 
tion, with which we disagree, but to show the 
discrimination of my reviewers in estimating authors 
and books. We remember well, when in the days 

* Wolfa AllerthuAswissenBchaftt Vol. I, p. 193. f Encyclopaeclia Brimnica. • 
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of boyhood, Schrevelius's lexicon was our daily 
companion at school, for years in succession. Our 
teacher, in those days, obliged us to commit to mem- 
ory Schrevelius's Latin definitions of Greek words, 
and we shall always remember, that all the render- 
ings he gives to baptizo are mergo^ abluOj lavo, — to 
merge, perform ablution, and to wash; but as merg- 
ing is washing, we never thought that the word 
which means to merge, means to wash by sprinkling! 
We never extracted that idea from Schrevelius, nor 
do we believe that it ever entered into his mind.* 

Quite in keeping with their way of reporting 
lexicons, is our reviewers' mode of reporting other 
books. They publish in an emphatic manner the 
declaration, ''Mr. Carson admits that the lexicogra- 
phers are against him." But the truth is, that in 
regard to the point which we are now examining, — 
whether the lexicons give to baptize the sense of 
sprinkle, — Mr. Carson makes no such admission, but 
asserts exax^tly the opposite. It would seem as if 
my reviewers had never read Mr. Carson's work. 
He never read in the lexicons what they have dis- 
covered, that sprinkle is given as a meaning of 
baptizo. The great question which he is discussing 
is this, — whether the two words, bapio and baptizo^ 
are ''exactly the same as to signification" {luot^wufiat). 
He speaks of those who say that they arc so. Ho 
says (p. 13), "Writers in general have argued from 
the one word to the other, as if they perfectly cor- 
responded in meaning." The difference he asserts 
to be this ; that bapio is never used to denote the 
ordinance of baptism ; that for this baptizo is always 

*The manner in which my reviewers have treated thia whole aiibject of lex- 
ieog^raphy, it verr lingalar. The lexicont which they quote, do not auntaln them. 
Muiy of their o<Aer auihoriticf lail. Mr. Leigti, however, an English writer, to 
whom they refer, in hie work entitled, *• Oritina Sacra," does make some remariEs 
on the word, which are apposite to their purpoae i but to ouolss as authortty Dr. 

Duiiel Featley, a heated and violent controTenlaitaUBllHl^UShSLl^ 
ciril powerful exterminate the BaptlaU in Eii|' 
Hilton employed Ills pen, and who eotrMtad 
poet " mieht be cat off a« a pestilent i 
adgef, at the dose of his article, that the; 
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employed; and that while the first word often 
denotes dyeing, the second is never used for that 
purpose. In regard to this distincHon, Professor 
Stuart has declared that Mr. Carson has proved it 
incontrovertibly, and says, that from personal exaua* 
ination, he has come to the same conclusion. From 
this it would follow, that all the passages in which 
bapto is cited to illustrate the ordinance of baptism, 
are irrelevant, as that word is never applied to the 
rite. Touching the primary meaning of either word, 
Mr. Carson says (p. 80), *^I have no quarrel with 
the lexicons ; " and adds, " Baptist writers have 
always appealed with the greatest confidence to the 
lexicons even of Paedobaptist writers. On the con- 
trary, their opponents often take refuge in a supposed 
sacred or scriptural use, that they may be screened 
from the fire of the lexicons.'' (p. 80.) 

The fault which Mr. Carson finds with the lex- 
icons, is in relation to their defect, in not marking 
well the difference between borrowed and figurative 
meanings, and those which are literal and proper. 
He says, ''I maintain, that in figures there is no 
different meaning of the word. It is only a figurative 
.application. The meaning of the word is always 
the same. Nor does any one need to have a figura*^ 
•five application explained in any- other way than by 
giving the proper meaning of the word. When this 
is known, it must be a bad figure which does not 
contain its own light. It is useless to load lexicons 
with figurative applications, except as a concord- 
ance." This is the amount of My. Carson's criticism 
on the lexicons. He expressly declares, " I admit 
tl^at the meaning which they take out of the word, 
is always implied in the passage where the word 
occurs. But I deny that this meaning is expressed 
by the word."* Here, we see that Mr. Carson's 




. remark precisely in accordance with Mr. Caivon'a position,^ occurs in the 
:e of Richardson's Dictionary, London edition, p. 39. The writer is epeak* 



*A 
iftu*. 

of Dr. Johuson'a want of care in not adhering mofiB closely to the principle he 
Uid down, respecting the development of the proper msanimo and the conse- 
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accurate and discriminating mind insists on a just 
distinction between the proper and the borrowed, as 
veil as figurative meanings of a word (a point, on 
which he has had much controversy with the Cath- 
olics) — censures the lexicons, and English diction- 
aries, too, for not marking it — ^says that the real 
difference between bapto and baptizo they have over- 
looked ; but is this admitting that they sanction what 
he deems the enormous error, of saying that baptize 
means to sprinkle ? Par from it. To what causes 
tben, shall it be attributed, that Messrs. Cooke ana 
Towne have left their readers with the impression, 
ihsX Mr. Carson concedes as to the lexicons, what 
they are endeavoring to maintain ? Let the reader 
decide. 

In summing up their remarks on the lexicons 
(p. 97), our authors say, "The reader is now pre- 

Sired to estimate correctly the validity of Mr. 
ague's claim to all the lexicographers. We sol- 

EHNLT AVBR, THAT NO LEXICOGRAPHER WITHIN OUR 
KNOWLEDGE, IN ANY COUNTRY, AGREES WITH HIM.'^ I 

am sorry that they use that word ** solemnly " here. 
It seems to indicate in the mind more heat than light, 
considering the occasion. What light have they 
given the reader, that by its aid he might be "pre- 
pared to estimate correctly '' those testimonies which 
I presented? Strong assertions^ frequently repeated, 
that those scholars whom I referred to, and many 
others also, define the word in question, to sprinkle. 
Why did they not include Donnegan in their list ? 
Do they not know him? Did I not point him out? 
At Princeton and Andover, and by men of all creeds, 
his work has been acknowledged to be of standard 
pharacter. Did they omit it, because it is in Eng- 
lish, and easy of access ? I have not now met their 

qoentUlAPPLiOATioif.of words, and says, "There is one general error pervading 
(& explanations, imputable to interpreters in general, who, 'seeking the meaning 
off| word singly from the passages in which it is found, connect with it the mean* 
ing of some other word or words in the sentence.' This is to interpret the import 
orthe OONTBXS, and not to explain tbe IndiTidual meaning of the word." 
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assertions by mere counter-assertions. I have ex- 
hibited to the reader the grounds on which I deny 
their statements. (1.) I have shown, that in quoting 
the lexicons they have omitted important explanatory 
clauses. (2.) That if their version of the Latin 
definitions is just, the lexicographer is made to utter 
palpable absurdity. (3.) That in claiming the 
lexicographer as on their side, for such a reason as 
they give, they contradict themselves. (4.) That 
the process by which they bring the lexicons on to 
their side, would prove equally well, that to sprinkle 
means to immerse. (5.) That their reasoning, by 
confounding important distinctions in defining words, 
could be used to prove that any Baptist writer is on 
their side, as easily as the lexicographers. 

The grand, the fatal mistake of my reviewers in 
reading and reporting the lexicons, in all that they 
say connected with philology, is expressed in a short 
sentence on page 97: *' It is enough to say, that other 
meanings are other meanings, come from what source 
ihey vfhayP This is very different from the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, who considered it to be of vast 
importance to mark very closely diffierent kinds of 
meanings, and from what sources they came. He 
thought that it was the great business of a lexicog- 
rapher to do this. In his " Plan of an English-Dic- 
tionary," he says, " In explaining the general and 
popular language, it seems necessary to sort the 
several senses of each word, and to exhibit, first, its 
natural and primitive signification, and then to give 
its consequential meaning." This is a principle of 
immense importance. We have already noticed, for 
instance, that "to wet" is a consequential meaning 
of such words as dip, swim, float, sink, immerse, 
pour, and sprinkle ; but it is not a definition of either 
of them. If a man should assert that it was, should 
reason on it as such, saying, that it was annexed to 
one or all of those words in a dictionary, what would 
thought of his perspicacity? If a servant, when 
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directed to dip his pitcher, should sprinkle water 
over it, and then maintain that he had obeyed the 
direction, because he had found in a dictionary that 
dip means " to wet," and therefore djp must mean to 
apply water in afiy mode, what would be thought of 
his aptness? And if his employer should patiently 
reason with him, and tell him that the proper mean- 
ing of dip is not simply *^ to wet," and that, the 
proper meaning of sprinkle is not simply '* to wet," 
but that those words denote specific acts, of which 
" to wet " is the consequence, — that therefore it is a 
meaning which only comes by implication^ — what if 
he should reply, ' Well, that does not alter the case, 
^^ other meanings are other meanings, come from 
what source they rnay /" ' What comment would be 
heard on his spirit of obedience, and on the use which 
he had made of his learning? Would it be said that 
his knowledge had aided him to explain or to explaim 
away his master's commands? Would it be said 
that he had properly understood the dictionaries 
which he had read? If he would truly have under- 
stood them, in such a case, then our authors have 
understood the lexicons ; but if otherwise, then they 
have misread them as egregiously as he would have 
done, for their mode of interpretation is precisely the 
same. 

Having thus minutely examined their charges of 
error, and shown the proofs and grounds on which 
I pronounce them to be utterly fallacious, 1 proceed 
to consider the next most important section of their 
Rejoinder, which is entitled, 

PRINCIPLES OF PfflLOLOQY. 

We have already been led to some development of 
these, but a further consideration of several point${ 
appears to be desirable. I regard this subject as 
important, because it involves the turning point of 
the controversy. If I have succeeded in this part of 
the argument, my success is complete; if I have 
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failed Jiere, my failure is irretrievable. If the word 
baptize, in the commission of Christ, really means to 
sprinkle or to pour, there can be no argument to 
sustain immersion. The practice of all antiquity 
would not avail to set ^side the supreme law ; and 
to persist in the practice of immersion, would be 
rebellion against the Head of the church. 

That the meaning of the word is the hinge of the 
question, our authors virtually declared in their 
" Hints to an Inquirer." In commencing that chap- 
ter entitled, "Meaning of the word Baptize," they 
say, " The argument for immersion is founded upmi 
the assumption that the words baptism and immer- 
sion convey the same idea. But this is a great 
mistake." This statement of the ground of the 
argument for immersion- is undoubtedly correct, and 
I proceeded to show that it was no mere " assump- 
tion " or " mistake." At the outset, I commended 
the author of the Hints, for narrowing the field of 
discussion. Many other advocates of sprinkling or 
pouring as baptism, have admitted all we ask touch- 
mg the meaning of the word, but have pleaded for 
their various modes, on the ground of ancient cus- 
tom, prevailing practice, or convenience; and some 
have insisted, that literal conformity to the primitive 
practice is not essential to obedience. The article of 
Professor Stuart, in the Biblical Repository, Vol. Ill, 
has in it much that I approve. But when he advo- 
cates the doctrine, that all modes of Christian rites 
may change with circumstances, — that, in case of 
necessity, the Lord's supper may be celebrated with 
"fish and water" (p. 367),— that "the external 
matters pertaining to religion'' may be "modified 
by time and place, by manners and customs" 
(p. 373), then I feel obliged \o express my dissent, 
simply on the ground, that Jesus has said, "If ye 
love me, keep my commandments?^ When the same 
author declares (p. 313), "that the predominant 
usage of the words bapto and baplizo is, to designate 
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the idea of dipping, plunging, or overwhelming," — 
^Hhat Christians began somewhat early to deflect 
firom the ancient practice of immersing" (p. 376), I 
am pleased with his openness and candor ; but wnen 
he urges the adoption of that mode of baptism which 
is the most instructive, and says that '^ in the East, 
where bathing is so common, and where religious 
rites especially have required ablution, it may be 
more significant in some cases to immerse; but in the 
west and north, where such rites have long ceased, 
hmnersion can have no more significancy than 
affusion or sprinkling," I cannot but feel that he has 
turned his eye away from the true standard of prac- 
tice, and substituted a varying principle of expe- 
diency for God's law and testimony. When, there- 
fore, the authors before us seemed ready, in opening 
their discussion, to abide by the true meaning of 
the word baptize, and to let their cause rest on their 
success in showing the fundamental position of the 
Baptists touching that word to be a mistake, I was 
encouraged to write, with the hope that the contro- 
versy would soon be brought into closer quarters, 
and possess a character of more definiteness and 
certainty. 

For these reasons, on opening this second pam- 
phlet of my opponents, I was particularly desirous to 
see how they would dispose of the reasonings, facts, 
and testimonies on "the meaning of the word,"> 
which I had laid before them. I passed by other 
sections, to notice that entitled, Principles of PhUoU 
ogy, and found that it commenced with a statement 
of what was called " the grand principle " of my 
philology. Now it is an important thing to state a 
nindamental principle. The perspicacity and fair- 
ness which enable one to do this well, are essential 
qualifications for a competent advocate of any cause. 
I had hoped, therefore, in this case, to see a state- 
ment which I could pronounce a just one. Instead 
of this, I find the Mowing : " The grand principle 
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of Mr. Hague's philology seems to be this, — that if 
h\l the various meanings of a word can be traced, "by 
any relation, however fanrAfid^ to any ofie of those 
meanings, that one embraces, the whole in itsel£" 
This report of the subject is about as correct as that 
which was once given of Paul's speech on Mars' 
Hill, by some philosophers who had heard it, and 
who said, ** he seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods." This strange principle was no more a part 
of my philology, than were the strange gods a part 
of Paul's theology. In both cases the reporters said^ 
"it seems to be so;" but this arose from the want of 
close attention. Having made a definite statement 
of my principles, no extraordinary effort was required 
to discover them. 

What were these principles ? If the reader will 
turn to page 19 of my pamphlet, he will find them 
laid down in the words of Ernesti, quoted from 
Professor Stuart's translation of that writer on "the 
principles of interpretation." They are these : 

1. **The literal meaning is not to be deserted, 
without reason or necessity." ^ 

2. *'Iiet not the translator commute genus for 
species, nor antecedent foi*consequent." 

These canons are self-evident, and of vital imjpor- 
tance. Neglect them, and all language is uncertain. 
The whole system of interpretation is " without form 
and void," and darkness covers the face thereof. 

Let us look at these rules more closely. According 
to the first, the literal sense must always have 
precedence over the figurative. '* The literal sense 
of words," says Ernesti (p. 7), " is the sense whidh 
is so connected with them, that it is first in order^ 
and is spontaneously presented to the mind, as isooh 
bs the sound of the word is heard." If any one 
were asked the meaning of the word " eoi," he 
would say, ^* to devour food with the mouth." But 
When we speak of '^ a man's vices eatms^ up his 
fcieahh aiid money^" tibe plainest manHtrodld^ee thlit 
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the word borrtnwl a meaning from the context, and 
that, departing by necessity from the literal sense, it 
must be understood figuratively, to mean consume. 
But if he should understand it figuratively, when 
the literal sense would apply, as in the phrase, 
'< cannibals eat human flesh," he would act absurd- 
ly. Ernesti observes, again (p. 21), that '^ the first 
important distinction or division of words, in respect 
to their meaning, is into proper and tropical, that is, 
literal and figurative. A proper word is a definite 
namCf gyren to a certain thing ; a tropical (or figura- 
tive) word, is one used out of its proper, that is, 
original sense. And the first duty of an interpreter, 
in respect to tropical language, is, to rightly distin- 
guish it from language not tropical, so as not to 
mistake the one for the other." In the chapter on 
the meaning of words, it is said : '^ There can be no 
certainty at all in respect to the interpretation of any 
passage^ unless a kind of necessity compels us to 
n^ffia a particular sense to a word; which sense, as I 
have said before, must be one ; and tailess there are 
special reasons for a tropical meaning, it must be the 
LITERAL senseJ^ This is the leading principle of the 
philology advocated in my Review, — a self-evident 
rule, laid down in a standard German work, and 
published as a text-book at Andover, years ago. 

The other self-evident rule, which I have quoted 
from the same work, is equally important: ''Let 
Bot the translator commute genus for species, nor 
antecedent for consequent." How remarkably my 
reviewers have neglected this rule, has already 
appeared. A striking instance of it occurred in their 
translation of the Latin extract from Turretin 
(which, however, contained the words of Yossius, 
adoptedr by Turretin), where they rendered the 
specific name of a figure, which is metal^sis, by the 
generic name, trope. If this mode of translation 
were allowed, inextricable confusion would follow. 
The most essential distinctions, as to the sense of 

6 
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words, would \)e covered up. As words have vari- 
ous senses, it is very necessary to observe " from 
what sources they come." The meaning of a word 
i^ one thing; the figurative or the consequential 
APPLICATION of that meaning is another thing. The 
consequential meaning of words comes by vmpUcationj 
but it must be distinguished from the proper meaa- 
ing. For instance : to consume is a consequence of 
eating ; the word eat, therefore, imphes consuming. 
But to say a thing is consumed, does not involve, by 
implication, the idea of its being eaien, ^ These 
meanings are distinct, and, as the rule says, must 
not be confounded. There is a vast, an essential 
difference, therefore, between denoting the idea of 
consumption, by a word that literally means con- 
sume, and one that only involves that idea by impli- 
eation. Plain as this distinction is, our authors are 
Wind to it, or, at any rate, openly deny it. Speaking 
of my appeal Xo the lexicons, they say (p. 97), "He 
appeals to Robinson's lexicon, as one which confines 
the meaning to immerse, and yet he quotes oth^ 
meanings. The same is true of others named by 
him. Mr. Hague seeks, indeed, to evade the point, 
by saying that all the other meanings are figurative, 
Ctf derived,=^ or come by implicatioru This will be 
more fully answered hereafter. It is enough to ac^ 
here, that other meanings are other meaninos, come 
from what source they mm/^ This last sentence, as 
I have said, involves their fatal mistake. It is a 
key, to unlock what has been a mystery to some, 
that the reverend gentlemen should be so bold in 
asserting that the standard lexicons are with them. 
Confounding as they do, things which differ, blind to 
these clear and important distinctions, they trample 
on the plainest laws of language, without se^tning to 
be aware of it, and draw from the lexicons what 
tiieir authors never thought of inditing. 
Afterwards (on p. icfe), they refer to this point 

* TIm wocd derived our authoxs hare ifiMited tot me. 
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again, and furnish new proof that I was right, in 
saying that they did not read the lexicons correctly^ 
They observe, " In his remarks on the several 
definitions given to the word baptizo in Robinson's 
lexicon, Mr. Hague says, 'That abbreviated word, 
denoting by implication^ is very important in this 
case, and involves the principle which Mr. Towne 
has overlooked ; and by overlooking it, he misun- 
derstands the lexicons.' " This grave charge, which 
I was under the necessity of bringing against their 
philology, they ought to have met very fully, if they 
could have done it. But what is their reply ? As 
follows: ''It seems, then, that we have not yet 
learned to read the lexicons, because we see not how 
to trace all the meanings which branch off by impli- 
cation, to one meaning, and make the whole family 
of significations attached to each word but one 
meaning. Upon this principle, the whole controver- 
sy is in fact made to turn." Now, any reader can 
see that this reply does not touch the case in hand. 
No, gentlemen, turn not your attention away from 
the real point at issue. I have not complained of 
any inability in you to make all meanings only one, 
but of your confounding figurative applications, and 
those senses which exist only by implication^ with 
the literal meaning, placing them on the same level, 
reasoning from them as if they were the same thing, 
and saying, no matter from, what source they come ! 
This is my indictment, for which, certainly, there is 
just occasion ; but, overlooking it entirely, you plead 
"not guilty" to another, of which I had said or 
thought nothing. 

Here, while I write, I am constrained to pause a 
moment, seriously to consider the question, whether 
the authors of the Rejoinder never noticed such 
obvious principles of interpretation, as those which 
I have quoted. Or, if they have noticed them, have 
they never so felt their worth, as habitually to 
remember them, and apply them in practice? Have 
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they never, in their elementary studies, learned to 
distinguish between the meanings which words hav^ 
as simple names of objects, and when used as tropeil 
or figures; between meanings which are called 
native, proper, or Uteral, and those which co-exist 
with them simply by implication, and on that 
account are modified by them? Unless such dis* 
tinctions be observed, it is in vain to talk of thi 
principles of philology, or the science of interpreta^ 
tion ; weHiave no better means of ascertaining with 
certainty the meaning of language, than have the 
aborigines of the forest. Lexicography can ihea 
present us with nothing but a chaos of usages, and 
the best lexicographers are those against whom Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe launches a censure, when he speaks 
of those '' who remove the primary sense out o£ its 
place, and break that chain of significations, so 
necessary to preserve consistency, and relieve tfat 
burthen of remembrance." * 

But as our authors speak of principles of philologyi 
it is natural to ask, on what princh^le they profess to 
justify their mode of interpreting words. This they 
intended to give us, in the following sentence : '' Per* 
mit us to remind Mr. Hague, that secondary mean^ 
ings shoot fortli from the primary significations of 
almost all words — a grand characteristic of langnagig 
which he seems wholly to overlook. They proceed 
generally from cause to effect ; and it not unfrequenW 
ly happens, that the primary meaning is merged or 
lost in some remote secondary." This sentence 
contains a statement of two things ; first, of a prut' 
ciple, secondly, of an historical /ac/. 

(1.) As to the principle, there is no dispute about 
its truth. I never knew it to be denied, '^ that wm^ 
ondary meanings shoot forth from the primary sig* 
nifications of almost all words." Every man knowr 
it, who has thought a moment on the subject It 
would be very diflicult for me to ''overlook this 



^ 
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grand characteristic of language." The difference 
between the views of my opponents and my own, is 
not on this point, but on the importance of the ques- 
tion, HOW these " secondary meanings shoot forth." 
They say. No matter how, — no matter from what 
source they come. That question, they think, need 
not be looked at, — it may as well be covered up. I 
say, it is a great matter to see how they come ; for 
if they come only by metaplior, or by some other 
fig;ure of speech, or consequentially, or by implica- 
tion, then they co-exist with the primary meaning, 
and are explained and limited by it. 

(2.) As to the historical fact stated here, that it 
" not unfrequently happens, that the primary mean- 
ing is merged or hst in some remote secondary," 
that is a thing to be made out only by historical 
proofs, in the case of each word whereof it is ^assert- 
ed.- My reviewers state, as a fact, what sometimes 
happens, and then reason from it, as if they had laid 
down a fixed and imiversal principle. This state- 
ment can avail them nothing in this discussion, 
unless they can prove historically, that before the 
gospels were written, — before the commission was 
given, — ^the primary meaning of baptizo had been 
'' merged and lost^^ in some secondary. Let them 
do this, if they can. In that effort, they would have 
all the lexicons against them, without any mistake. 
If they should succeed, they would gain immortal 
honor, not merely as theologians, but as philologists; 
because it would be bringing to light what was 
unknown to Stephanus, or Schleusner, or even to 
Schrevelius. 

It is quite remarkable, however, that while our 
authors state as a fact, that primary meanings of 
words are sometimes lost, they do not sustain their 
statement by any instance of it. If they suppose 
that they have done so in the case of the word 
SPRING, their mistake is very great indeed. My 
assertion of the modifying power of the primary 
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meaning, they designate '' Mr. Hague's principle of 
one meaning;" and say, let the reader apply it to 
the following sentence: ''In the spring ot 1840| & 
man by the name of Spring, made a spring over & 
ditch, and fell into a spring on (he opposite side, and 
broke the spring of his watch." This is a capital 
example, and I thank the reviewers for not facing 
deterred from printing the sentence by any scruploi 
touching its inelegance. I unite with them in asking 
the reader to apply to it the principle which I hare 
exhibited, — the modifying power of the primary 
meaning. The word spring is of Saxon origin. 
The verb gives rise to the noua, and its meaning is, 
*' rise— arise — or raiseJ^* This meaning hafc varioun 
applications. 1. It denotes the rising up of seeds or 
plants from the ground; as in Joel 2: 23, ^'the 
pastures of the wilderness do spring*" Hence, it is 
applied as a nante to that season, in which veget4* 
tion, springing forth afresh, exhibits the aspect of a 
general resurrection; and its primary meaning a6 
limits it, that it could not be given as a name to that 
season in which vegetation decays, or that in which it 
lies enshrouded in its wintry tomb. 2. It denotes the 
rising up of water from the earth, and is applied as 
a name to a living fountain ; but its primary rnean*- 
ing, far from being lost^ so governs it, that it could 
not be applied to a stagnant body of water, a cistertli 
or a reservoir. 3. It may denote the rising up of a 
man from the ground, and thus may stand for the 
word leap, or jump ; but its primary meaning so rules 
its application, that it cannot be made to designate a 
slow, horizontal motion, such, for instance, as follows 
from one's being dragged or propelled along. 4. It is 
applied, also^ to any thing elastic; that is (says 
Richardson), '' to any thing which, when stretched 
or pressed, rises or returns again ;" and its primary 
meaning so guides it, that while it may point out tm 
source of motion in a watch, it cannot be made to 

* Ricbardsoa'f Bogliih Dictionarjr. 
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designate any other part. 5. It is used to indicate the 
rising of a plank from its place, or a sudden motion 
in a thing from its own elastic force, and hence may 
denote a crevice, a crack, start, or leak; but its 
primary meaning so rules it, that it cannot denote an 
aperture made by cutting, wearing, burning, or 
corrosion. 6. It is applied, by a metaphor, to denote a 
motive of conduct, which is called a '^ spring of 
action " in man ; but its primary meaning still lives 
and reigns,' sways the sceptre over it, defines the 
bounds of its application, commands it to designate 
that which gives rise to action, and forbids it to point 
out the mere consequence or the effect which follows 
action* 7. Lastly, the word spring may be transferred 
as a name to an individual, and so may the names 
of other seasons ; but then, '^ a man's name " is not 
a meaning either of spring, summer or winter. 

Now, then, I have accepted my reviewer's chal- 
lenge. I have applied the general principle which I 
advocate, to the sentence which they have construct- 
ed for the sake of trying its strength ; and what is 
the result? I have shown, that in no instance is the 
primary meaning merged or lost, — that it not only 
exists, but 'Mives in state," rules like a king over ail 
its secondaries, and says to each, '^ thus far shalt 
thou gO) and no farther." It will not allow them to 
fcMTget from what source they come, but makes them 
mindful of their origin, and the limits of their power. 
Such philology as that of my opponents, would teach 
them rebellion, and urge them to throw o£f their 
allegiance; but ''order is Heaven's first law," and 
they are bound by a sway which they cannot break. 
The facts of the case show that our authors' criticism 
Is false. I lay it in the dust, where it belongs, and, 
passing the very test which they propose, come forth 
with the clearer proof that their principles of philol- 
ogy are erroneous. 

in regard to this point, my reviewers could not do 
themselves a greater service than to ponder the truth 
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contained in the following sentence, from the preface 
of Richardson's English Dictionary. It directs at- 
tention to the difference between the meaning of a 
word, and the application of that meaning. The 
writer says, '^ While investigating the meaning and 
consequent usage or application of words, I have 
considered it a duty incumbent upon the lexicogra- 

Sher, to direct his view, — 1st, to the etymology and 
teral meaning ; 2d, to the metaphorical application 
of this meaning ; 3d, to the application consequent 
or inferred from the literal meaning; and 4th, to the 
application consequent or inferred from that which is 
metaphorical." Again, he exhibits it as the duty of 
a lexicographer, to give ''the intrinsic meaning of 
the word, and thence to trace the applications ia 
which it has been employed." Had they duly con- 
sidered this, they would have written differently 
from what they have In the following sentences : 
" For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that 
baptize signified originally to immerse. As washing 
is sometimes the effect of immersing, the word might 
easily pass from its first specific signification, to 
denote simply the effect^ and in process of time, 
wholly displace the specific meaning.^'* Here we 
see, that our authors admit as a supposition^ what 
Professor Stuart states as a fact^ that the original 
meaning of the word is immerse. Well, if, when 
immerse was an adequate rendering of the word, it 
would naturally denote washing, because this is 
implied in immersion, we can see at once, that bap- 
tize may mean "wash" by implication, without the 
original meaning being displaced. The two senses 
would co-exist, and the one would limit the other. 
This supposition, then, while it intimates a loss of 
the original meaning among the Greeks, which can- 
not be proved, sets forth the origmal state of the 
word exactly as the lexicons declare it. It directs 
our eye to a time, before the transition was effected^ 
when the word meant both immerse and wash, At 
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y — the latter by implicatum^ and modified by the 
tor. It therefore illustrates the lexicons, which 
exhibit both meanings, the second, however, in 
rdination to ihe first. The case, as here stated, 
bing the former condition of the two meaningSi 
ts all the demands of the word, as it occurs in 
dc writings. Why, then, should the gentlemen 
•0 fondly the idea of a change? Why so un- 
ug to allow the second meaning to live, unless 
all crowd the first out of existence, to occupy its 
ai, and even when it is dead and buried, leave it 
lonument or epitaph, to tell the time and man- 
of its decease? Must Greek literature bend to 
practice of our Western churches, and provide 
iges to correspond with our changes of timet| 
unstances, and habits ? The condition of our 
itecture in this country, has suggested to some 
tt the thought, that as we are an original people^ 
lught to have an original order^ neither IoniC| 
e, nor Corinthian. This might be comparatively 
onable, considering that that is a mere matter of 
t; but to recast Greek literature into a modem 
Id, to give it a dress suited to our manners, and 
take it familiar with our changes of custom,—^ 
' this would be achieving more than the mightiest 
lars of the old world ever dreamed of. 
I clear is the evidence in* regard to the original 
ning of the word baptize, th^t when Professor 
art comes to speak of its meaning in the New 
:ament alone, he goes as far as he possibly can, 
istaining our views, without abandoning the last 
of ground, in the scriptural defence of the prao- 
of his own church. After saying that the Greek 
»rs, and the Latin ones who were familiar with 
ik, understood the word^to mean immersion, and 
themselves sustained by the classics, he proceeds 
ly : *'For myself, then, I cheerfully admit, that 
izo in the New Testament, when applied to the 
of baptism, does in all probability involve the 
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idea, tbet this rite was usually performed by immer- 
sion, but not always."* Here, that learned writer 
states the broad rule of scriptural baptism to be 
immersion. Why, then, does he provide for some 
exceptions^ by the phrase, '* not always^^^ as opposed 
to ^^usiuallyV^ Simply because the cases of Corne- 
lius, of the jailer, and the converts on the day of 
Pentecost,t suggest difficulties in the way of immer- 
sion. But against such a mighty array of evidence 
as the professor brings in favor of immersion, these 
supposed inconveniences are lighter than the " small 
dust of the balance." Actual impossibilities would 
determine those cases against immersion, of course ; 
but inconveniences can effect nothing against a 
positive statement of inspired apostles. When we 
are told that Jesus went from Galilee to Jordan, to 
be baptized of John, we might as well let the incon" 
penience of so long a walk deter us from understand- 
ing that simple statement in its obvious sense. 

Of all the words in the Greek tongue, there was 
never one whose history gave firmer proof of its 
having retained its original meaning. In the article 
to which I have referred. Professor Stuart says 
{p. 359), speaking of immersion, "I know of no ond 
usage of ancient times, which seems to me more 
clearly and certainly made out." He quotes Dr. 
Brenner, a learned Catholic (p. 361), acknowledging 
this, though contrary to the practice of his own 
church, and says, moreover, "the mode of baptism 
by immersion, the Oriental church has always con- 
tinued to preserve, even down to the present tima 
The members of this church are accustomed to call 
the members of the Western churches sprinkled 
Christians^ by way of ridicule and contempt. They 
maintain that baptizo can mean nothing but immerge^ 
and that baptism by sprinkling is as great a solecism 
as immersion by aspersion ; and they claim to them- 
selves the honor of having preserved the ancient, 

* Bib. Rep., Vol. HI, p. 362. f Acts 10 : 47, 48. 16 : 32, 33. and 2 : 41. 
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sacred rite of the church, free from change and from 
corruption, which would destroy its significancy.". 
Reader, consider this testimony of Professor Stuart, 
for which he refers to the best European authorities. 
The Oriental church charges the Catholics with 
having changed immersion into sprinkling. The 
Catholics own the charge, and confess that the 
Oriental Christians have retained the ancient rite* 
Remember that these two classes of Christians are 
quite jealous of each other, because Orientalists will 
not bow to the authority of the pope ; yet, in regard 
to the history of baptism, they both agree ! There 
is not a single point in the evidences of Christianity 
better sustained. He who denies this, with his eyes 
open to the extent of the evidence, would be ill pre- 
pared to defend the authenticity of the Scriptures 
against the attacks of infidelity. 

In reference to my remarks on the force of the 
word in question, we read (p. 108), "Mr. Hague 
says, that baptize must determine the meaning by 
its own force, or there is no clue to the author's 
meaning." My remark was, that we may cite many 
cases, in which the word, by its own force, must 
determine the meaning of the sentence; (see my 
pamphlet, p. 13, or Mr. Cooke's edition, p. 71 ;) and 
then, again (p. 14), "I could fill pages with such 
ciUUions, if it were necessary or desirable, showing 
that if the word does not determine mode, there is no 
clue to the author's meaning.'' What was the object 
of these citations? It was to ascertain the real, 
i^ative force of the term, in accordance with an 
observation of Tholuck, that it is one thing to give 
the true meaning of a word, and another thing to give 
a meaning which it borrows /roTT^ the context. How 
then shall we ascertain its own legitimate meaning, 
except by selecting cases where the word influences 
Uie context more than it is aflfected by it ; where it 
is a principal term, and becomes the point on which 
the meaning of the sentence turns ? For instance, in 
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die case which I quoted from Josephns, wherein, 
speaking of Jonah, he says the seamen would not 
throw him overboard, until the ship was about to be 
baptized; if one supposed that baptize properly 
means to sprinkle, or wash, or apply water in any 
mode, he would be quite at a loss to translate the 
sentence. He might wonder whether the pagan 
sailors were about to perform some religious rite, by 
sprinkling, or abluticm, and would not have a Jew 
on board. Yet, if he knew enough of the manners 
and customs of the men to see the improbability oi 
tfais, he might be disposed to doubt the veracity of 
bjs author, or charge him with uttering an absurdity. 
I£j however, from other sources, such as the inspired 
writings, he had known the facts of the case, he 
would at once perceive, as we do, that JosepiinQ 
relies on the word baptize to denote the fact oi the 
vessel's going under water. 

Sometimes we find writers, describing facts widi 
which we are already familiar, giving certain acts a 
name ; and thus we learn the force of words. For 
instance, when Homer says (Od., I, 392), **As wbm 
a smith dips or plunges (baptei) a hatchet or huge 
pole axe into water, viz., to harden them ;" here, we 
are taught the literal meaning of the word as dearly 
as it would be done to a child, if the action were 
performed before his eyes, and he were taught to 
call it dipping. Such instances often occur; and, 
ttius becoming possessed of the literal meaning m 
the word, we quickly see what is involved in it by 
implication^ and learn all its applications in melar 
jdiors, and other figures. Then, when we find sneh 
a phrase as this, the ship is baptized (j^antexetir ^ fc»^), 
fitr from being left in doubt whether it means tiNit 
the deck was i^riakled, or that the vessel went under 
water, we ate ted by the laws of language totaks 
the simple, literal sense, and see at a glance that the 
vessel was submerged. Whether it occur in the 
*Yr4igmeni of a sentence,^' or a ** complete sentttnce^" 
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the rule is the same ; and unless there is some proof 
that the author is using the word in a figurative 
sense, or giving it some peculiar signification, we are 
obliged to interpret it literally. This we will always 
find in the end to accord with the design of the , 
"writei; and if, in any particular case, the meaning 
should happen to be doubtful, the rule stated for it 
by Emesti is (p. 37), that we must ** regulate the 
interpretation of the more obscure passage by that 
which is more perspicuous." 

But in this Rejoinder (p. 108), it.is said, the word 
iisdf does not forbid our translating the phrase, ^^ the 
ship is washed with the waves, the ship is launched," 
&c. There are very few men in the world, able to 
read Greek, who would say that; and those few are 
men quite warm with zeal in pressing Greek litera- 
ture into the service of their church. Probably our 
authors would be joined in this remark by the Rev. 
Greville Ewing, whom they have quoted as author- 
iif/j but touching whom. Professor Stuart says, *' that 
Dr. Ewing should gravely proffer to the public the 
word pop, as a translation of baptizo, might tempt to 
sarcasm a graver man than Mr. Carson." In sup- 
port of their assertion, however, our reviewers say, 
that "lexicographers tell us that the word sometimes 
means simply {sqiaXog yivea^ui) to be on the sea." 
This, as I have shown, is quite a mistake. What 
suggests it, is a remark of Scapula, made to illustrate 
one of his definitions. It is this : ** A ship is, in a 
neuter sense, said to dip, to denote its condition on 
the sea." Such language is common, now. When 
a ship plunges heavily, she is said to dip. I remem- 
ber once to have heard a commercial gentleman, 
comparing two vessels with which he was acquaint- 
ed. " The one," he said, " went over the water, the 
other, through it." The one skimmed the waves 
like a duck, the other Ifuried herself in them. A 
captain of a ship once told me, that being heavily 
laden, and having very bad weather, he crossed the 

6 
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Atlantic with his vessel under water. Such is the 
import of the phrase to which Scapula refers ; and I 
think every reader will see, that the explanation 
contains internal evidence of being true. But to say 
that the word baptize means **to be on the sea," — 
why, it would be a solecism, — a strange, uncouth 
expression, which even a Dean Swift could not 
account for. 

To sustain their last remark about being on the 
sea, our reviewers turn for help to the case of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Dan. 5 : 21), ** whose dwelling was 
with wild asses, and who was fed with grass like 
oxen." They quote from the Septuagint the phrase 
(to aoma avrov f/^acpjy), his body was baptized. They 
say, ** Will Mr. Hague give us the precise meaning 
of the Greek verb here ? " I answer, certainly. May 
I first, however, ask them a plainer question 1 Once, 
on a voyage to Nova Scotia, a long line of fog lay 
before us, so thick that wheti the snn shone on it, it 
resembled somewhat a bank of snow. Into it our 
vessel plunged, and we could scarcely see her length. 
*' Here we are,'' says one, ** dipped in fog." " Yes," 
replies another, *' thoroughly buried." Erelong we 
emerged into sunlight again, and it seemed like the 
rolling up of a certain from before us. Will the 
gentlemen please to tell us the meaning of the Eng- 
lish words '^dipped" and ** buried," in this instance? 
The use of them was most simple and natural. In 
a dense dew, like that which is common in the East, 
and to which, in the Scriptures, there "is frequent 
allusion, there may be as real an immersion, consid- 
ering that it completely surrounds and covers one, 
as if a man were standing on the bottom of a lake. 
The difference is, that in the latter case, immersion, 
if long continued, would be drowning; and in the 
former, the watery particles are so rare, as to allow 
of breathing. For a king to be driven from his 
palace, to pass the night with the beasts of the field, 
amidst cold Eastern dews, would be near akin to 
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dying. His suflfering from the dew which enveloped 
him, is several 'times spoken of; and he would 
doubtless use a strong expression to. denote its sever- 
ity, but not drowning, which my reviewers seem so 
constantly to associate with immersion. I reply, 
therefore, unhesitatingly, that the phrase quoted 
above, means, that after being driven from his pal- 
ace, where he had been surrounded with luxuries, 
the king's body was immersed in chilling dews. To 
bipi Milton's phrase would apply strongly, — 

-** a cold shuddering dew 



Dips me all o'er." 

But then, our version renders the phrase in ques- 
tion, '*his body was wet with the dew of heaven." 
Our authors add, "or sprinkled." This last is gra- 
tuitous, and not the specific meaning of the sacred 
writer. If immersed in dew, he was of course wet; 
but "sprinkling" is another thing. The first is 
involved by impUcation, and limited by the literal 
meaning of bapio ; the second is not in the word. 
This case admirably illustrates what I have said 
above, touching the limitation of those meanings 
which exist only by implication. The reviewers 
verify a statement which I made before, that if a 
foreigner were learning English, and would follow 
out their principles of interpretation, he would say, 
that the word dip, in the above line from Milton, 
means to ^' sprinkle !^^ If that meaning be given to 
the Greek word, in the same way it must be given 
. to the English ; and this, to such men as Johnson, 
Webster, and our mighty host of English lexicogra- 
phers, would have been a new and remarkable 
discovery. 

In closing their remarks on Principles of Philology, 
the authors state another principle, as being involved 
in what I have said. They present this more accu- 
rately than they did the first. Still, it needs a little 
mp4ification, in order that it truly represent my 
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view. They say, ** The principle of philology^ then, 
involved in his assertion, is this, that words must 
determine their sense by their own force, or there is 
no clue to the author's meaning." It should be 
rather expressed thus : The native force, the lileral 
sense ^ of words {unborrowed from the context), m/ust 
be distinctly understood, before there can be any cer- 
tainty of obtaining an author'* s meaning. This prin- 
ciple strikes at the root of their mode of interpreta- 
tion. They say, ** let us bring this principle to the 
test. Take the English word bar, which means, a 
rail thrown across a passage, — an enclosure in a 
tavern, — any obstruction, — an enclosure in a court, 
— an association of lawyers, — a line in music, &c. 
All these meanings attach to the word. Now read 
the following line, and say whether the word deter- 
mines the sense by its own force : 

* Must I new harz to my own joys create?* " 

Their position is, that there is no difficulty in getting 
at the author's meaning, and yet that the /orce of the 
word does not show which of all these meanings to 
select ! What an extraordinary statement is this, — 
as it seems to me, directly in the face of self-evident 
truth. We admit that there is no difficulty in getting 
at the meaning; but it is because the mind sees 
instantly the true literal sense of the word bars, 
which in this line borrows no new meaning from the 
context. The instance admirably suits my purpose; 
for though new senses may have been added to the 
word, and many more may be added in the course 
of centuries, yet the original, literal sense of the word 
has never been displaced. To this, therefore, the 
mind always recurs first, and, if the word is not 
changed by the context, always adheres to it. The 
literal sense is the light to guide us in all new appli- 
cations of the term. Without knowing this, we 
cannot get along. This always involves the idea of 
an obstruction, Johnson's first definition is, " a piece 
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of wood laid across a passage, to hinder entrance." 
2; a bolt, — 3, any obstacle. Having the literal sense, 
We need no dictionary to enable us to understand the 
figvres which arise from it. These explain them- 
selves. 

Now suppose, that what our reviewers say has 
happened to the word baptism among the Greeks, 
had happened to the word bars among ourselves ; 
that is, that the original and literal meaning had 
been ^^displaced^^ by another, and in that way ^'lost^' 
Well, which of the other meanings shall we take to 
fill the place of the original, the primary meaning, 
which is gone, dead and buried? Suppose, then, 
that the "enclosure in a tavern" comes to be first 
in order. The word bars suggests that idea, as its 
kading meaning. As the place referred to is one of 
hilarity^ where men generally resort, to obtain what 
they consider the means of enjoyment, the first 
thought of a reader, in looking at the line before us, 
would be, that by *'new bars" the author meant 
new aids to mirth, and spoke of creating new means 
of enjoyment. This would be just the reverse of 
the real meaning, as we now understand it. Or 
suppose, in place of the old literal meaning, others 
which are mentioned, such as an enclosure in a 
court, or place of justice, or an association of lawyers, 
came to be enthroned. Then the first idea which 
the line bejfore us would suggest, as the author's 
meanftig, would be, must i new means of protectum 
to my own joys create ? Or take another case, and 
let a line in music come in place of the primary 
meaning; the reader then would at once conclude 
that the author meant to ask, whether he must add 
new acquisitions in mutsic to the joys which he 
already possessed. Such would be the efiect of 
destroying the literal meaning, br keeping it out of 
sight. The word bars, in the quoted line, bp its own 
force^ determines the sense. How do we know, 
without any difficulty, that it means obstacles? Sim* 

6* 
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ply because we know that the original, literal sense 
has never been lost. That has the precedence, and 
to violate the rule which I have quoted from Ernesti 
, concerning it, is to turn order into confusion, and the 
beautiful classifications and arrangements of science, 
into an indiscriminate ruin. 
To show this, let us make an 

APPLICATION OF OUR ARGUMENT TO THE LORD's SUPPER. 

• 

On the principles of philology advocated by our 
authors, how easy it would be to prove that our 
Lord enjoined no specific act in the Lord's supper, 
when he said of the bread, *' Take, eatP Suppose a 
man should say,' that like the ancient shew-bread, it 
was designed to be beheld by the people, and to be 
set on the table before the Lord, but not to be re- 
ceived into the mouth ; he could defe/id himself by 
as good an argument as that which sustains ''any use 
of water'' as baptism. Like our authors, he might 
begin by descanting on the slight stress which the 
gospel lays on rites and forms. Having thus pre- 
pared the way to demand a good deal of latitude, he 
might proceed with a criticism on the meaning of 
the word eat^ and say, "the question before us is, 
has this word a fixed and invariable meaning?" 
To this, he would answer in the negative, observing 
first, that words often change their meaning, and 
proceed, secondly, to show, by quotations, in what 
various senses the word is used, in all writings, both 
sacred and profane. Here he would get the lexicog- 
raphers on his side, with equal ease. In Webster's 
dictionary, the fourth meaning given, is, to enjoy; 
but evidently, there are different modes of enjoyment 
practicable, in this case. Enjoy is a generic term, 
and leaves us at liberty to do with the bread what 
we may deem conv^ient or instructive. We noCay 
enjoy it by touching it, or beholding it, or both, 
without receiving it into the mouth. Besides, this 
would be more in accordance with the liberal genius 
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of the Christian dispensation, and also with the 
s^raraental meaning of the rite. The rite itself 
signifies our reception of the atonement, and this is 
often expressed by looking or beholding. The lan- 
guage of the Scriptures is, " Look unto me, and be 
ye saved;" and faith is explained as looking xxnUi 
Christ, as the Israelites looked for healing to the 
brazen serpent set upon a pole. Then, again, as a 
seventh sense, Webster states believing to be the 
Scripture meaning of the word eat. From all this, 
it must be evident, that this term **has not a fixed 
and invariable meaning,''-;-that it is used in numer- 
ous senses, — that enjoying the bread in any mode 
answers the end of the precept, — that merely behold- 
ing agrees with its spiritual signification, — that this 
bears an analogy to the manner in which the shew- 
bread was used in divine worship of old, — that the 
process of eating by receiving food into the mouth is 
less in keeping with the " purely spiritual character" 
of our religion, and less adapted to the sick chamber, 
where a person may be too weak to obey such a 
command with composure and profit. He who 
insists that the bread must be chewed and swat- 
lowed, makes it a carnal ordinance; and he must 
prove that the word eat means this, and nothing 
ELSE, which cannot be done. So, following in the 
track of our authors, and enlarging on every point, 
with ample proofs and citations, we could make it 
as plain that the enacting terms, in the command to 
celebrate tlje supper, enjoin no specific act, as they 
have, that the baptismal law enjoins no specific use 
of water. The principles of reasoning are precisely 
the same, and accomplish as much in one case as 
they do in the other ; and he who cannot see their 
fallacy, as our authors have urged them, would be 
prepared, if circumstances were favorable, to follow 
his teachers in sweeping away the Lord's supper out 
of the church, as they fain would the primitive 
baptism. History justifies me in saying, that this 
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last exprcsi^on is no mere assertion^ made for the 
occasion ; for Romish writers have used this same 
sort of reasoning, to draw from Christ's words at tE« 
table a sanction for turning the supper into an ej^cr- 
ing unto God, and presenting the elements as a 
sacrifice, by the hands of a priest Dr. Brett takes 
the verb p&io (notm), which our Saviour used in the 
command, "Xfe this in remembrance of me," — 
a verb used in a great many applicaticms, — and 
shows, from the Greek classics, and various texts in 
the Greek version of the Old Testament (from which 
the evangelists usually quoted), that poio has the 
sense of offering, — presenting an oblation to God. He 
says that Dr. Hicks, in his book on the Christian 
priesthood (p. 58), exhibits this in a very satisfactory 
manner. He quotes Herodotus (lib. I, c. 132), say- 
ing, ** without one of the magi, it is not lawful kw 
them notetadairj — to offer a sacrifice." So, Ex. 29: 36, 
Thou shalt offer (notrjaeig) a bullock. So also, in 
vs. 38, 39, Lev. 4 : 20, and other places, " the word 
is used for offering a sacrifice." Now, how shall we 
treat the argument of these doctors? I would treat 
it precisely as I have that of Messrs. Cooke and 
Towne. I would lay down such plain principles as 
I have quoted from Ernesti, on which we are obliged 
to act, in interpreting the language of every-day life ; 
I would show the folly of departing from them, and 
call upon the Romish writers to abjure the maxims 
of common sense, by which they expect other people 
to interpret their words, when they wish to be 
understood, or else to abjure their false interpreta- 
tions. But how would Messrs. Cooke and Towne 
treat these writers in an argument? Ay, "there's 
the rub." I doubt not, however, they would come 
to the same philological grounds which I now occu- 
py, but in the meanwhile, would wish to lay these 
** Hints to an Inquirer " on the shelf. But what if 
the doctors should find it, take it down, sift it tho- 
roughly, and use the authors' principles against 
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themselves? That would be "turning the tables" 
mightily, and I only hope that if our friends ever 
get into such a controversy, their antagonists will 
not be reminded of " the Hints," ox of this Rejoinder. 
Convinced as I am that the practice of sprinkling 
was introduced by the Latin church, knowing as 1 
do that her learned historians and teachers aver that 
she did it by authority committed unto her, and not 
on the ground of scriptural precept or precedent, 
asserted as this is by all the Oriental church, who 
retain immersion, conceded as it is by the most intel- 
ligent Protestants of Western Europe, it certainly is 
no mere assumption, to say that sprinkling as a 
mode of baptism is a relic of Popery. The earliest 
of the Reformers knew it, for Luther wished to 

KESTORE IMMERSION, BUT FAILED. I Speak this with 

emphasis, because I have shpwn, that it is not I who 
say this, but that it is uttered by the best possible 
authorities. If so, this is the weak point of Protest- 
antism. It is a token of remembrance which she 
has accepted from Popery. And in a close contest 
with the Papists, it becomes a rock on which the 
Protestant must fall and be broken. The signs of 
the times indicate that this momentous controversy 
will wax warm in this country ; and if the younger 
clergy are not driven to occupy the firm ground of 
the Baptists, one of two things will follow. Either 
they will embrace Puseyism (as many are now do- 
ing), which is essentially Romanism, setting church- 
autnority above the Bible, or else will embrace 
Rationalism, the opposite extreme, which sets reason 
above the Bible, and proclaims an utter indifference 
to all rites and ordinances. Here the Baptists stand 
on solid rock. They do not, in any point, admit the 
supremacy of the church, or the supremacy of un- , 
aided reason, but of the *' Bible alone." They 
accept no rites except .what are commanded, and 
they administer these in exact conformity with the 
enacting terms, 'Mmmerse — eat — drink." They 
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have in ages past resisted unto death the least ocfclf- 
iion, when made by law, as binding on the, con- 
science ; and on the other hand, they refuse to admit 
the least diminution. Church-authority has added, 
and Rationalism has diminished, but they say with 
the Prophet of God, " thy law is the truth." Re- 
move the sanctions of divine command, and they 
care nothing for the ordinances themselves. They 
would not accept them from church authority on the 
ground of venerableness, nor from Rationalism on 
Sie ground of ^tness, and whether civil government 
be the organ of the one or the other, they will not 
accept them from it as things of expediency. But 
when an observance bears the seal of Heaven, they 

i>IacQ obedience among the moral duties, as springing 
jrom that love, which the spiritual and eternal law 
Qsjoins. '* Here is firm footing — all is sea besides." 
Hence, as I see the elements gathering for a keen 
moral trial of every church and every system, I feel 
truly sorry for that Protestant ministry, which pro- 
claims the Bible as the only rule of faith, and yet 
feels obliged to defend the practice which is the 
ehief memorial of a power that early arose within 
the church itself, rivalling the authority of Christ, 
assuming his prerogatives, wresting the sceptre from 
his hand, and changing the times^ seasons^ and laws 
of his sovereign appointment. 

Having now examined the most prominent and 
important parts of the Rejoinder, I proceed, 

III. To review the other sections in the order of 
their occurrence. 

THE INTRODUCTION 

is chiefly occupied in defending the refusal of the 
writers to designate the Baptists by their accustomed 
^ame. I did not regard this as a matter of any im- 
portance, except as the indication of a hostile feeling, 
quite uncongenial with the nature of that charity 
which does much to " clear the mental eye," and to 
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sweeten the tones of controversy. It is in vain to 
say, that the word " Immfersers," used instead of the 
common appellation Baplists, does not "of its own 
force carry contempt with it." The same might be 
said of the term " sprinklers/' if applied to Congre- 
gationalists, as it exactly designates their practice; 
but would they not regard it as an uncoutteous thfhg 
in us to substitute this in common speech for the 
name which they have chosen ? Undoubtedly, ordi- 
nary feelings of propriety would forbid it, and oil 
the gtroitnd of courtesy, we follow usage in denomi- 
nating them Pedobapiists, although. we do not be^ 
lieve that such a name properly belongs to them. A 
pedagogue is a teacher of youth, and a Pedobaptist 
is a baptizer of youth. Many youth who are Capa- 
ble of faith and conversion, are baptized among our- 
selves, but, in our view, the sprinkling of infants is 
not Vedobaptism, The Greeks would call it brepho- 
rantism. Strictly speaking, we are Pedobaptists our- 
selves, as is often most touchingly shown, when We 
publicly dedicate to Christ those interesting youth 
who give evidence of having been bom again, and 
ask lor baptism from a sense of love and duty. 
Nevertheless, as the application of names is not the 
turning point of this discussion, we choose in this, to 
follow prevailing custom, and to make no unneces- 
sary change. 

What good can the authors before us expect to 
gain by the course they are pursuing in the change 
of denominational names ? To convince us of our 
error ? Impossible ; they know that a want of cour- 
tesy does not tend to conviction. To excite amongst 
their own churches sectarian antipathies against us ? 
This they may do ; it is the effect most likely to fol- 
low; but whether in the end that would prove to be 
a real good may admit of a doubt. Over such a 
result the more candid and pious amongst them- 
selves would be the chief mourners. But where 
piety has only a feeble influence, a common manli- 
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ness of character should suffice to guide one in the 
selection of appellatives for large bodies of men. 
Even to Unitarians, who diflfer from us in a more 
important point than is involved in this question, we 
yield the name they choose for themselves, although 
it implies that we do not hold the true doctrine of 
th^divine unity. But in addressing them, we reason 
about the doctrine itself, not the merits of the name. 
When the word Congregational ist was assumed as 
the designation of a sect, it implied that Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians had not just notions of 
church government, yet the name was generally 
conceded. Nothing but a spirit of bigotry could in- 
duce an opposite course, and we should ever obey 
the precept, "in malice be ye childreti, but in under- 
standing be men." 

In their defence, the writers say of the Baptists, 
*' so strong indeed has been their preference for im- 
merse as a substitute for baptize, that they have 
found it needful to rend the Bible Society, and to 
procure a new translation of the inspired volume, 
for the single purpose of introducing their favorite 
word." It becomes me to admit, that, from their 
connection with an editor's office, my Reviewers 
have more means of learning the news of the day 
than 1 possess; but if this last statement about a 
new English translation be a fact, I am quite unfor- 
tunate in never having heard of it from any other 
source than this Rejoinder. Althongh extensively 
acquainted in my denomination, I have never heard 
of a council or convention 6f any kind being called 
to deliberate on such a project. The Rejoinder 
speaks of the ** appearance of this new Bible in our 
city/' Here I plead ignorance. If any such book 
is in Boston, I can only say, I have not yet had the 
advantage of reading or seeing a copy. Moreover, 
if it be here, it is a book formed by individuals with- 
out any concurrence of the denomination as such; 
and whoever the translators may be, they have 
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doubtless as good a right to publish their version, as 
Doddridge, Campbell, Macknight, or Professor Stuart 
had to publish theirs. In a free country, there can 
be no limitation of such works, except the want of 
readers and purchasers. 

The reason why a large number of Baptists 
seceded from the American Bible Society, and formed 
a new association in New York, called the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, was the decree of the 
Board of Managers of the former institution, direct- 
ing all missionary translators who should receive 
their patronage, to make the English version their 
standard, so that all denominations of evangelical 
Christians who use the English version, might be 
satisfied with the translation. The American Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions had long before di- 
rected their missionaries to have no standard except 
the inspired original^ and to transfer into Pagan lan- 
guages no Greek or Hebrew words, which would 
admit of being plainly translated. In the formation 
of the English version, king James commanded '^ the 
old ecclesiastical words to be kept." In the forma- 
tion of new versions for heathen millions, the Bap- 
tists said, '^ let the translator be competent, and let 
not his conscience be fettered." This difference 
caused the difficulty, and the Baptists took their 
position in the spirit of Christian love, declaring that 
the whole world ought to have the Bible '^ unmuti- 
lated and undisguised." 

Although in the English version, important im- 
provements might be suggested, yet since it has 
become venerable by age, identified with our na- 
tional literature, and especially, since in this land 
we enjoy abundant aids to lead us to a.knowledge 
of its meaning, the Baptists at large would doubtless 
prefer to let it stand as it is, than to lack the benefit 
of a national Bible, a book of common reference in 
every sanctuary and every family. But is this any 
reason why we should carry its imperfections into 

7 
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those new versions made for millions who have 
never seen the Scriptnres? And as to the Greek 
word baptizo^ is it not a fact that the greater part of 
the Christians of Asia and of Africa, and nearly half 
of the Protestant Christians in Europe, have always 
used versions in which it is translated by a word 
signifying immerse? Is it not so rendered in the 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Egyptian and Armenian versions, 
in the old Gothic of the 4th century, and in the Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch Bibles of modem 
times? It is acknowledged without controversy. 
With such a powerful array of precedents, why 
should the Baptists be blamed far not being willing 
to make their new translations conform to the Eng- 
lish standard, while the Catholics are not exempt 
from censure for pronouncing the Latin Yulgate in- 
fallible ? 

After their introduction, the gentlemen proceed to 
speak of the "important matters in their book which 
I have left untouched." I proceed, therefore, to no- 
tice what they say on 

ARGUMENTS OMITTED IN THE FORMER REPLY. 

They say, " the reader will please to notice that the 
points of our argument which Mr. Hague has omit- 
ted, are such, that if they are conceded, the question 
is settled against immersion. These points are, first, 
our whole argument .drawn from the signification of 
the rite. This argument we consider of itself deci- 
sive of the whole question ; and notwithstanding 
what may be said on other points, while this argu- 
ment retoains unscathed, we hold our ground firmly 
against immersion.'' 

The only reason of my devoting so large a pro- 
portion of nay Review to a discussion of the meaning 
of the word baptize^ was the obvious fact, that on 
that meaning the argument turns. If that word 
means what my Reviewers say it does, the question 
is settled, there is no law for immersion, and I need 
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no further reasoning to lead me to practise sprink- 
ling. If the word has the meaning which I attribute 
to it, there can be no sound argument for sprinkling. 
If I am correct in philology, the question is virtually- 
decided. This, I think, must be evident to my Re- 
viewers. They had commenced the discussion by a 
chapter on " the meaning of the word," saying, *' the 
argument for immersion is founded upon the assump- 
tion that the words baptism, and immersion, carry 
the same idea." On page 10, they say, " what is the 
conclusion? Necessarily, that these words {bapto 
and baptizo) have not a fixed and invariable mean- 
ing — that they do not of themselves determine auy 
one particular way of applying a liquid." In con- 
nection with this, they had referred to the testimony 
of the Greeks (page 17), declaring that they do not 
always practise immersion, and are " against the 
principle that immersion is essential to baptism." 
In opening my Review, I commended the author for 
"coming to the point" ''because he takes a clear 
and decided position, and risks his whole cause upon 
a single issue." There were the best of reasons, then, 
for my laying the chief stress on that point. But in 
the first notice oHny Review, which a friend pointed 
out to me in the Puritan, it was said, " this contro- 
versy does not, as Mr. Hague observes, turn upon the 
meaning of the word, but upon the signification of 
the rite." This looked as if the gentlemen were not 
willing fully to trust their own arguments on the 
meaning of the word. If those arguments had been 
gound, they would have been decisive. There would 
have been no need of shifting their position from 
them to any other ground. But they are not willing 
to rest their cause on them. Well, let us take them 
at their word. They consider their argument '' from 
the signification of the rite, decisive of the whole 
question." I will show that this argument is invalid, 
that it an^ounts to nothing, and that they are forced 
back to rest, after all, on the meaning of the word. 
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As the authors deeta this matter so important, let 
us look closely at their own statement of their posi- 
tion. They say on page 21, ** Our object is here to 
show, in brief, the close connection between the 
baptism of the Spirit, and baptism with water, and 
that the one is a symbol of the other. Now if bap- 
tism by water is an emblem of baptism by the Spirit, 
we have only to look into the Bible, and see in what 
way we are brought into contact with the influences 
of the Spirit. If we are currently represented as 
being put into the Spirit, or plunged into the Spirit, 
we concede the whole matter in question ; and if, on 
the other hand, the Spirit is currently said to be 
poured out upon us, or sprinkled upon us, then you 
must concede that pouring or sprinkling is the more 
significant Wjay." Having quoted several passages 
of Scripture, on page 22, they proceed to say, "We 
have thus given a few specimens, to show that the 
Holy Ghost is said 'to fall' upon men, to be ^poured 
out' upon them. And it is in reference to this 
subject, that God promises ' to sprinkle clean water 
upon us,' and that his grace shall ' come down as 
rain upon the mown grass and as showers which 
water the earth.' It is of no consequence, however, 
as to the point before us, whether these things are 
said in connection with baptism or not. They are 
brought simply to show in what manner the Scrip- 
tures speak of the communication of the Spirit's 
influences. Now, then, if the thing signified is uni- 
formly represented as sprinkled or poured out upon 
the subject, that which signifies it may be pouring 
or sprinkling." 

Now it need not take a much longer time to dis^ 
play the weakness of all this, than to state the argu- 
ment itself Nevertheless, I will pay it due respect, 
by giving it ample space. 

1.) The argument assumes what is not true. 

^2.) Besides this assumption, the principle of xm 
argument is fallacious. 
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I. The argument assumes, that the Spirit ''is 
uniformly represented as sprinkled or poured out, 
upon the subject;" and as it is said, in order to as- 
certain the mode of baptism, " we have only to look 
ioto the Bible, and see in what way we are brought 
into contact with the influences of the Spirit, let us 
follow out this plan. If we are now on the right 
road, let us see where it will lead us. 

1. In the first epistle to the Corinthians, 12: 13, 
Paul says to the church, For by one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit Here we see 
that the way in which '* we are brought into contact 
with the influences of the Spirit" is by drinking. 
This expression is in exact accordsyice with the 
words ojf our Lord, John 7 : 37 — 39 ; " If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink. This ' 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on 
him should receive." See also John 4: 13 — 14. If, 
therefore, th^ candidate, receiving from the minister 
a glass of water, should drink it, that would be bap- 
tism. As the word baptize itself does not determine 
mode, we are as much at liberty to select this as any 
other^ As it suits the signification of baptism so 
well, as it is mentioned by Paul in the above verse, 
in connection with the word baptize, it could not be 
objected to as unscriptural, and perhaps by many 
would be regarded as an agreeable improvement on 
all the modes at present practised. As it is common 
even now for Pedobaptists to leave the choice of 
mode to the subject, if any one should think of taking 
a cup of water as baptism, the principle here proposed 
would certainly warrant his doing so. In this case, 
we must give up the idea, that religious baptism is to 
be performed but once, and only with water ; we are 
baptized with wine every time we receive the eucha- 
rist. But if a baptism of water is to be received but 

once, then to drink of a cup of water is, on this prin- 

7* 
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ciple of interpretation, perfectly allowable. T appeal 
now to the good sense of every reader of the Scrip- 
tures — Is drinking baptism ? If it is, may it not be 
practised when preferred ? If it is not, what shall 
be thought of the principle of interpretation which 
sanctions it? 

2. In the gospel of John (20 : 22\ when the risen 
Saviour appeared among his disciples, " he breathed 
on them and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost." Here, the bringing of the disciples "into 
contact with the influences of the Spirit," is repre- 
sented by BREATHING. A similar expression is found 
in Ezekiel 37 : 9, " Thus saith the Lord God ; 
Come from the four winds, O breath ; and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live." This repre- 
sentation has doubtless much of beauty in it, for as 
God treathed into our first parent the breath of 
natural life, so he breathes into his new moral crea- 
tion the breath of spiritual life. When the Catholic 
church deemed herself at liberty to choose various 
modes of baptism, breathing .on the subject was con- 
nected with the ordinance as an appropriate emblem. 
If the mode of baptism is now to be ascertained by 
only looking into the Bible, to " see in what way we 
are brought into contact with the influences of the 
Spirit," then we see presented to us here a mode re- 
markable for its simplicity and convenience, adapted 
to all times, to all places and conditions, as well to 
the wayside, the desert, and the sick chamber, as to 
the river, the pool, or the sanctuary. It can be prac- 
tised at once, in all circumstances wherein men can 
draw the breath of life. Nothing could be more 
significant of the influences of the Spirit. It agrees 
exactly with the word commonlyiised by the church 
in her prayers and songs in relation to it. 

'* Inspire our souls with life divine." 

If we are at Hberty to select modes of baptism, the 
most numerous arguments drawn from expediency 
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may be urged in behalf of this. To speak in the 
style of our authors, the presumptive evidence is 
strongly in its favor. It is true, the apostles were 
not so much struck with its ease and convenience as 
to be inclined to adopt it, — Philip and the Eunuch 
waited till "on their way they came to a certain 
water," but then the principle of interpretation now 
in view allows it. Again I appeal to the conscience 
and judgment of the reader, while I ask, is breathing 
baptism ? If it is, why should it not be practised ? 
If it is not, what must be thought of the principle 
which establishes it as a scriptural mode ? 

3. • The Holy Spirit is represented as "a mighty 
wind," and the fact of the disciples being ** brought 
into contact with the influences of the Spirit," is 
represented by "blowing;" for it is said (in Acts 2: 
2, 4), when the disciples were together, " suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting — and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost." There may be said to be an obvious agree- 
ment between this description and that saying of 
Christ touching the Spirit's influence, " the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit,^^ In accordance with this figure is that aspi- 
ration in Canticles 4 : 16, " Awake, O north wind, 
and come thou south, blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out." Thus, too, a 
Christian poet prays, 

<* sweet Spirit come, 



Celestial breeze, no longer stay." 

As "contact with the Spirit's influences" is repre- 
sented by bhwing, it follows, according to the prin- 
ciple in question, that blowing is baptism. If, there- 
fore, a candidate were placed by the minister, where 
a current of strong wind could rush upon him, that 
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would be baptizing him in a way as truly significant 
of the coining of the Spirit, as any other suggested 
in the Bible. The baptismal law contained in the 
commission does not expressly mention water as the 
element; and as the word baptizo itself '^ determines 
QOtliing as to mode," but leaves us to infer the manr 
ner of baptism from the emblems of the Spirit's in- 
flqence, then to place ope in the way of receiving 
the force of "a rushing, mighty wind," would be to 
baptize him according to a scriptural precedent I 
appeal again to the good sense oi the reader, can the 
blowing of wind confer Christian baptism} With 
your eye on Christ's baptism and on apostolic prac- 
tice, you answer. No, it cannot be. What then must 
\y^ thought of the argument which involves such an 
idea? 

4. Another way in which the Scriptures represent 
our being " brought into contact with the influence 
of the Spirit " is by anointing. Under the old econ- 
omy, the unction or application of oil to the person, 
as a sign of consecration or purifying, was highly 
esteemed. Hence arose the frequent and happy 
allusions to anointing, as a symbol of the graces of 
the Holy Spirit. In the 61st of Isaiah, the prophet 
cries, " the Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, be- 
cause the Lord hath anoi?ited me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek." Using the same figure, 
Paul says (2 Cor. 2 : 21, 22), '' Now he which es- 
tablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed 
u;s, is God, who hath also sealed us and given us the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. Another apostle 
says to Christians at large (1 John 2 : 20), " Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things." Anointing, having been of old a sign of 
purifying, is thus alluded to as expressive of the 
soul's contact with the Spirit's purifying influences. 
These are the true " oil of gladness." Correspond- 
ing to this, is the expression, familiar to every reader 
of the Scriptures, I will put my Spirit upon theiji. 
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In Numbers 11 : 17, it is said, for instance, '' I will 
take of the Spirit that is upon thee and put it upon 
them." Now when anointing was an appointed 
sign of purifying, the manner of applying it to the 
person was not left indeterminate. In all the annals 
of the world was there never such a thing heard of, 
as a legislator leaving a people to infer the proper 
sign^ from his expressing what he wished to be 
signified. In the commands of God, perspicuity is a 
distinguishing feature. In Leviticus 14: 26, &c., it 
was said, " The priest shall pour of the oil into the 
palm of his own left hand ; and the priest shall 
sprinkle with his right finger some of the oil that is 
in his left hand seven times before the Lord. And 
Ae priest shall put of the oil that is in his hand 
upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to be 
cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and 
upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the place 
of the blood of the trespass offering. And the rest of 
the oil that is in the priest's hand he shall put upon 
the head of him that is to be cleansed, to. make an 
atonement for him before the Lord." Behold what 
clearness ! Every essential act is specified. This is 
the fitting style for legislation. The Jewish priest 
was not left in doubt about the manner of applying 
the holy unction. He was not told that the rite sig- 
nified purifying, and that he might select any mode 
which he, or the subject, pleased. But if this sort of 
indefiniteness appears in the legislation of Christ, 
and we are left to infer the mode of baptism from 
the figures which exhibit the communication of the 
Spirit's influences, then we see that another way in 
which "we are brought into contact" with those 
influences is by anointing. The Romish church has 
Jong connected unction with baptism ; but I ask the 
Protestant, who has the Bible in his hands, is anoint* 
ing baptism? You unhesitatingly answer, in view 
of the conduct of the apostles, No ; they knew of no 
such ordinance, neither the churches of Ood, " nei« 
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ther came it into their mind." What, then, shall 
be thought of the argument that would give to an 
unauthorized Romish rite, as being so significant^ 
the sanction of Christ? 

We begin to see, now, how much was taken for 
granted, in that stately assumption which we find 
on the twenty-second page of our authors' " Hints :" 
" Now, then, if the thing signified is uniformly rep- 
resented as being sprinkled or poured out upon the 
subject," &c. Ay, — if it is ; but, on the other hand, 
if it is not, the whole argument from the signification 
of the rite is destroyed. The condition of the writer 
would then resemble that of a celebrated geologist, 
who, having put forth a theory, based on the facts 
observed in a certain section of the country, won 
some favor to his opinions, at the first ; but when it 
was found out, by subsequent observers, that the 
facts were not there^ the case was materially changed. 
The beautiful theory passed away, like " the base- 
less fabric of a vision." 

We proceed to observe, 

5th. That another way in which the Scriptures 
represent our being " brought into contact with the 
influences of the Spirit," is by the emission of sounds 
or puTTiNo FOKTH THE VOICE. Whcu the prophet Eli- 
jah stood in the mount, it is said (1 Kings 19), the 
Lord passed by, and was manifest, not in the wind, 
nor the earthquake, nor the fire, but in the stilly smaU 
voice, " When Elijah heard it, he wrapped his face in 
his mantle." Here, the Spirit is represented, not as 
water, fire, or air, but as an invisible, yet a living and 
audible agent. Hence, David says, " The Spirit of 
the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my 
tongue." 2 Sam. 23 : 2. The apostle John repeat- 
edly says, ** He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches." If, 
now, it be true, that the figures which represent the 
mode of "contact with the Spirit's influences," point 
out the mode of baptism, then, speaking to the ear. 
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Uttering with the voice, is baptism. If so, the bap- 
tismal formulary pronounced over a candidate would 
suffice, without any other action. This mode would 
be peculiarly adapted to all climates and conditions, 
on account of its ease and convenience. Somewhat 
in the vein of our authors, it might be added, the 
design of baptism is to express purification, without 
reference to mode ; but the words of the Spirit are 
said to have a purifying influence,* and, of course, 
to pronounce them in solemn form over a candidate, 
would be significant of purification. If so, it would 
answer the end of baptism. If my reader should see 
any thing absurd about this, let him consider to 
whom it appertains. On page twenty-second, our 
authors say, after having quoted a number of passa-^ 
ges, in which sprinkling and pouring are mentioned, 
"It is of no consequence, however, as to the point 
before us, whether these things are said in connection 
with baptism or not. They are brought simply to 
show in what manner the Scriptures speak of the 
communication of the Spirit's influences." Well, 
sprinkling and pouring, it is said, are called baptism, 
because they represent the communication of th(. 
Spirit's influences. But "putting forth the voice" 
represents the communication of the Spirit's influ- 
ences. Of course, then, putting forth the voice is 
baptism. The principle of our authors' argument 
leads to such a conclusion. If the conclusion be 
absurd, the principle must be false. 

6. Another mode in which the Scriptures represent 
the Spirit as communicating his influences, is by 
"shining forth as the light." This is strikingly 
expres^sed by Paul, 2 Cor. 4:6; "God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined into our hearts." To the Ephesians, he says, 
"I do not cease to make mention of you in my 
prayers, that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ would 
give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 

♦ John 15: 3. Ps. 119:9. 
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the knowledge of him, the eyes of your uiKlerstand- 
ing being enlightened.'' Christ promised the Spirit, 
as the Spirit of conviction or illumination. (John 
16 : 8, &c.) He reveals, teaches, enlightens, quick- 
ens, sanctifies, and is called the Spirit of wisdom, 
understanding and knowledge, of all of which, light 
is a common symbol. In these aspects his abun- 
dant influences were the theme of prophets, who 
rejoiced to think of his '* going forth being prepared 
as the morning," and of his filling the world with 
the knowledge of the truth. In the passage first 
quoted, Paul represents his going forth over the new 
creation, to be as at the beginning, when light broke 
forth from darkness. This emblem of the Spirit's 
coming is different from all the rest; and it really 
seems as if all the grand objects of creation were laid 
imder contribution to illustrate the variety and 
extent of his influence. How, then, can it be said, 
that those influences are uniformly represented by 
sprinkling and potiring? The facts are assumed. 

7. But, then, the gentlemen say (p. 21), "If we 
are currently represented as being put into the Spirit, 
or plunged into the Spirit, we concede the whole 
matter in question." In the Rejoinder (p. 88), they 
admit that those instances which I have adducea, 
prove "that the word baptize, in those cases, means 
to immerse. That it often means to immerse," they 
say, they "have never disputed." Well, let us look 
at the bearings of these remarks. It is granted, that 
in the cases which I quote, the word must have a 
determinate meaning, — immersion. It is granted 
that the word has this meaning often. But, then, it 
is evident that the meaning of a word which is clear 
and undisputed, which in specific instances it must 
have, and which occurs, not rarely, but often, is the 
current meaning of the word. An obvious, undis- 
puted, necessary and frequent meaning, is the " cur- 
rent" meaning, — not one which may occur, which 
is doubtful and disputed. It follows, therefore, that 
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in those cases where men arQ simply said to receive 
a BAPTISM of the Spirit, they **are currentiy repre- 
sented as being put into or immersed into the Spirit." 
The more closely the reader looks at this, the more 
clearly will he see, that the whole matter in question 
is virtually conceded, ho^V-ever unwittingly it may 
have been done. 

But not on this ground, alone, will I claim the 
concession. Apart from the current meaning of bap- 
tizo, the language of Scripture touching the influ- 
ences of the Spirit is often in exact accordance with 
this representation. When the apostle John speaks 
of his own state in relation to the Spirit, while in the 
isle of Patmos, does he say that the Spirit was upon 
him, or in him? No, he says, ** I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord's day.'' Rev. 1: 10. So, also, when 
he saw a door opened in heaven, he says (Rev. 4 : 2), 
" Immediately 1 was in the Spirit." He speaks also 
of being carried away in the Spirit" into the wil- 
derness, and to a high mountain (Rev. 17: 3. 21: 10) ; 
just as Ezekiel was, when, as he said, *^ the Spirit 
took me up, and I heard behind me the voice of a 
great rushing;" " so the Spirit lifted me up and took 
me away." Ezek. 7: 12, 14. 11 : 24. As we are 
said, in a natural sense, to live and move in God 
(Acts 17: 28), who is above, beneath and around us 
as an all-pervading presence, so, in a spiritual sense, 
when we pass from death unto life, we are said to 
move in a new element, to "live in the Spirit," and 
to " walk in the Spirit." When the Spirit of life 
from God enters into us, to dwell in us, we are as 
those who enjoy the light and air of a new creation. 
So, John says (1 Epis. 4: 16), ** He that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth IN God, and God in him;" and Paul 
says (Rom. 8 : 9), ** Ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you." To the Galatians, he says (5 : 16, 17), * Walk 
in the Spirit;" '*if we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the SpiriiJ* As the mind of a mian intox- 
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icated is figuratively said to be steeped or immersed 
in wine, so Paul expresses the proper extent of our 
subjection to the influences of the Spirit, when he 
says (Ephes. 5: 18), **Be not drunlc with wine, 
wherein is excess, but hejilled with the Spirit." So 
far is it from being true, that the Spirit is uniformly 
represented as being sprinkled or poured upon us, 
that even in one of the graces of the Spirit, we are 
commanded to be enveloped; for it is said, **be 
clothed with humility." When, on the mount of 
transfiguration, Peter, James and John *' entered 
into" that bright cloud of glory which came and 
overshadowed them (Luke 9 : 35), no doubt they 
were baptized in the cloud, — surrounded and covered 
with it ; and certainly, if the influences of the Spirit 
may be represented as '^a river of water of life," as 
the air of heaven, as a celestial breeze, as a^* mighty 
wind filling the whole hotise," as " floods upon the 
dry ground," as pools filled with rain, as "a cloud 
of dew in the heat of harvest," how accordant it 
must be with the genius and style of the Scriptures, 
to speak of an immersion into the influences of the 
Spirit ! 

How wonderful it is, that those who profess to 
believe in the Spirit, as a divine and pervg-ding pres- 
ence, should find any difliculty with such expres- 
sions, — should seem not to understand them, or to 
feel their force. When David thought of God as the 
light and life of the natural creation, he cried, 
'* Whither shall I go from thy presence, or whither 
shall I flee from thy Spirit?" But when men are 
converted, pass from the kingdom of Satan into that 
of Christ, '^from darkness to light," from their nat- 
ural state into a new moral creation, they are said to 
"put on the new man," to be "new creatures," and 
are justly regarded as being surrounded with, and 
enveloped in heavenly influences. Yet, so narrow 
are our authors' views of this subject, that they say 
(pp. 138, 139), *' Indeed, to employ it (immersion) 
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in representing the effects of the Holy Spirit's opera- 
tions upon the human soul, seeois to be a monstrous 
perversion of language. Those effects are purity, 
joy, peace, &c. Now, it is very common to speak 
of being immersed in care and trouble, of being 
immersed in debt, of being immersed in sloth, Sec. 
The term is frequently used to denote something 
disagreeable and oppressive. But who ever thinks 
of describing that which is pleasant and joyous by 
such a term? Immersed in purity — immersed in joy 
— immersed in peace — ^immersed in humility — ^it is 
barbarous phraseology !" And yet, how often do the 
lips of those who sing the songs of Zion utter similar 
expressions ! Have our authors^ forgotten Watts's 
hymns ? Let them turn to the 65th hymn, book 2d. 

** There shall I bathe my weary soul. 
In uas of heavenly rest ; 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast." 

Many of their readers must have sung that verse, 
without thinking of any thmg '^ disagreeable and 
oppressive." Could these critics really wish that 
toe poet had altered his phrase, and sung of a mere 
sprinkling of heavenly rest? Then, again, have 
tliey forgotten Cowper's hymn, touching the ** foun- 
tain filled with blood," in which he says, 

*' And sinners, plunged beneath that flood. 
Lose all their guilty stains ?" 

If their taste regards this as '^ barbarous phraseol- 
ogy," they may well inquire whether the songs of 
heaven would not need equal improvement; for 
therein the redeemed are described as those who 
have "come out of great tribulation, and washed 
their robes, and made them white, in the blood of the 
Lamb.'' 

From what we have said on this point, which is 
regarded as "decisive of the whole question," it is 
abundantly evident that our authors have mistaken 
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the facts of the case, — those facts which are the basis 
of their reasoning. Their views are too limited. 
Their conclusion is Tounded on the assumption, that 
in '^the communication of the Spirit's influences," 
they are " uniformly represented as sprinkled or 
poured out upon the subject." (p. 22.) This as- 
sumption, we have seen, is baseless. The Scriptures 
contradict it. The simple statement of the fact is, 
that all the realms of nature are laid under contribu- 
tion, to furnish emblems to illustrate the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, who is represented by a vast variety 
of figures; as a well of water springing up, as a 
river, a running stream, oil, air, breath, rushing 
wind, flre, light, dew, rain; and that in each case, 
the language which expresses the communication of 
the Spirit, corresponds with the object to which he 
is compared. So far is pouring from being appro- 
priated to the communication of the Spirit's influence, 
that it is often applied to the dispensation of wrath 
and punishment; as in Hos. 5: 10, "I will pour out 
my wrath like water upon them;" in Ezet. 7: 8, 
*' Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee;" 
in chap. 22 : 31, " Therefore have I poured out my 
indignation upon them." In Revelation, we read of 
angels commissioned to pour out the vials of the 
wrath of God upon the earth (16: 1); and in many 
other places we find the same figure employed. If, 
then, the facts on which the argument is built, are 
shown to have been falsely assumed, what becomes 
of the argument itself? 

Then, again, our authors have overlooked the 
fact, that where a baptism of the Spirit is really 
spoken of, the pouring out of the Spirit is never 
called the baptism,- but is antecedent to it, and in 
order to accomplish it. Whenever I administer 
baptism in the church, pouring always precedes it; 
it is the pouring of the water into the baptistery; but 
we never call that the baptism. It is only the means 
of baptism, and, however necessary, is not to be 
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confounded with it. Water is poured into a bath, in 
order to bathing ; but the pouring is not the bathing. 
Unless the skies poured down water, we could not 
immerse in brooks, pools or rivers, for all would be 
dried up. But though the one of these is necessary 
to the other, the two things are not identical. On 
the day of pentecost, the disciples were surrounded 
and covered with the emblems of the Spirit; for 
" there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house," accom- 
panied with cloven tongues, hke as of fire or "lam- 
bent flame;" so that, while the event fulfilled the 
prediction of Joel, touching the Christian age, that 
the Spirit should be poured out on God's servants 
and handmaids, the pouring out is never called 
baptism, but was imdoubtedly the means of that 
baptism, which John had promised, and for which 
Jesus had bidden his apostles to wait ; saying (Acts 
1: 6), "For John truly baptized with water; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, not many 
days hence." They had received the Spirit before 
this, in their conversion and sanctification ; but, that 
all-pervading influence, that large and extraordinary 
impartation, involving miraculous powers, which is 
called the baptism of the Spirit, they were led to 
expect as Christ's ascension-gift. And when it came, 
it seemed as if the Saviour had " not given his Spirit 
by measure" unto them. Its effects and extent 
could not be denoted by sprinkling or pouring water 
on the face, for their "whole spirit, soul and body" 
were bathed in the celestial influence. Pouring went 
before that baptism, but it was a pouring, in gran- 
deur like that which Job speaks of, when he says 
(29 : 6), " The rock poured out rivers;" or which 
Isaiah expressed, when he said of the Lord (30: 28), 
" His breath is as an overflowing stream." In the 
statement of facts, then, our authors have confound- 
ed the means with the end, the antecedent with the 

8* 
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consequent, and have departed from all Scripture 
usage, in calling pouring, baptism. 

II. But I have said, that, apart f|rom their mi$- 
taking the facts before them in the Scriptures, their 
principle of reasoning from the signification of the 
rite is eptirely fallacious. This argument, which is ' 
9aid to be " decisive of the whole question," rests oil 
the assumption, that in a positive imtitufion, which 
d^ends on the toiU of the lawgiver, the thing to be 
done is not to be lecf^rned from the terms of the law, 
but by ascertaining the moral meaning of the rite^ 
and choosing for ourselves the most appropriate man^ 
ner to express it. For a candid inquirer, a little cool 
reflection will sufl3.ce to show the absurdity* of such 
^ statenjent. It contains a principle which is prolific 
of evil. It is the essential element of that Jesuitical 
i^pirit of the Popish church, which enables it to 
explain away, in the view of the multitude, all God's 
explicit . commands. No religions observance that 
was ever enjoined in any law, human or divine} 
Qould endure for a day, if such a principle were 
admitted. Think of it, for a moment. The baptis- 
lyial law, contained in the commission, enjoins some 
one particular action, in the name of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, on every Christian. I say, some 
one action, because no one contends that the same 
person should undergo three or four modes of bap- 
tism. But the law, instead of making the action 
plain, uses an enacting term, which is uTicertain^ 
equivocal, determines nothing as to munner, and 
leaves the inquirer to infer what ought to be done, 
from the spiritual meaning of the rite ! Was ever 
such a law heard of before? No, never, except on 
the ground stated by Dr. Samuel Johnson, when he 
says, respecting the interpretation of law, "a man 
accustomed to satisfy himself with the obvious and 
natural meaning of a sentence, does not eajsily shake 
off his habit ; but a true bred lawyer never contents 
himself with this sense, when there is another to be 
found." 
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' I pronounce the principle of interpretation involved 
in this whole argument from the signification of the 
rite, to be fallacious and dangerous, 

1. Because it sets aside the words of the law of 
Christ, as insufficient, and not adapted to explain the 
will of the Lawgiver, It says that Christ has used 
words which do not expound the duty enjoined ; and 
now J when the question is before us, '^ what is that 
duty?" it says, this question ** does not turn on the 
meaning of the word " found in the law. This is 
degrading the legislation of Jesus Christ, and casting 
a stain upon its character that would be ''felt like a 
wound" by any human legislator. As was observed 
by that eminent jurist, Sir William Blackstone,* the 
words of a law ''are generally to be understood in 
their usual and most known signification; not so 
much regarding the propriety of grammar, as their 
general and popular use." In accordance with this, 
is the remark of Dr. Sherlock, in his Preservative 
against Popery,t wherdn, speaking of the exposition 
oi law, he says, " When there is no such reason as 
makes one sense absurd and another necessary, the 
law must be expounded according to the most plain 
and obvious signification of the words, though it 
should condemn that which we think there may be 
some reason for, or at least no reason against ; for 
otherwise it is an easy matter to expound away all 
THE LAWS OF GOD." A principle which tends to such 
a result, must be false; and none that was ever 
broached, tends to it more directly and surely than 
that which is the life of the argument before us. 

2. I object to it, because [it sets aside that plain 
law of language, which forbids us to give a figura^ 
live meaning of a word precedence over the literal 
and the proper. I have stated it in the words of 
Emesti: and with these agree the words of President 
Edwards, when reasoning against Socinianism : " In 
words capable of two senses, the natural and the 

I ■ ^ ■ ' 
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proper is the primary, and therefore ought in the first 
place and chiefly to be regarded." 

3. I object to it, further, that it annihilates a pos- 
itive rite of Christ, Rejecting the very word which 
Christ has chosen as the exposition of his will, it 
seizes the abstract idea of which his institution is 
said to be an emblem, and then makes new rites, as 
emblems of that idea. Immersion is one rite, sprink- 
ling is another, pouring is another. There is as 
much difference, in form and meaning, between 
immersion and sprinkling, as between baptism and 
the Lord's supper. Any abstract idea, or any spirit- 
ual truth, may be represented by various outward 
signs or emblems. Yet, who but God has the 
authority to exalt one of these into an emblematic 
RITE, ana make the observance of it binding on the 
conscience ? And if he selects one, impresses on it 
his own seal, invests it with the dignity of an ordi- 
nance^ and commands it to be regarded as his ap- 
pointment, who has the right to set it aside, and 
substitute another, on the plea that it will do as well, 
and answer the same end l 

For instance : a rent garment, a dress of sack- 
cloth, ashes on the head, a piece of crape, or a black 
seal, are emblems of grief But among us, no one 
of these is an emblematic rite. But suppose, for a 
moment, that clothing one's self in sackcloth had 
been made so by divine appointment, and that on 
the loss of relatives, we were commanded to observe 
it, as a sign of humiliation and sorrow. We would 
naturally expect that the obedient mourner, when he 
should wish to ascertain his duty, would look to the 
words of the law for direction. ''The command- 
ment is a lamp." How plain is the precept! "It 
giveth understanding to the simple." It says, " thou 
shalt clothe thyself in sackcloth." Nothing can be 
more lucid. But he meets with a professed inter- 
preter of the law, who tells him of his mistake, and 
teaches him the principle, that the question of his 
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duty is not to be settled by the words of the law, but 
by the signification of the rite. "This rite," the 
teacher says, ** signifies grief; but grief may be 
signified in various modes. Pouring or sprinkling 
ashes on the head, or wearing a small piece of crape, 
will express it equally well. Especially the former, 
for grief itself is often represented by pouring; as, in 
Job 16: 13, * he poureth out my gall upon the ground ;' 
3:24, *my roarings are poured out like waters;' 
30 : 16, 'my soul is poured out upon me, the days of 
afiliction have taken hold upon me.' , Now, if the 
thing signified is represented as poured out, that 
which signifies it may be pouring. Besides, this is 
more easy, cheap ana convenient than clothing in 
sackcloth, more adapted to all climes and conditions, 
to all times and seasons. It is contrary to the genius 
of the gospel, to lay great stress on outward rites. 
In respect to these commands, God is not very par- 
ticular. He regards the letter less than the spirit; 
and as pouring ashes has the same signification as 
clothing in sackcloth, either will be a fulfilment of 
the command. Only let us beware of that which is 
most ' cumbrous and inconvenient.' " This exposi- 
tion might be new to the inquirer; but, unless he 
were quite predisposed to surrender his judgment to 
that of his teacher, he could scarcely fail to see its 
fallacy, — that it was actually annihilating the rite 
of God's appointment, and placing another in its 
stead. Fallacious, however, as it may be, it is an 
exact illustration of the principle adopted by our 
authors, which leads them to confound figures of 
speech with emblematic rites, to base an ordinance 
of God upon a class of metaphors, and, instead of 
turning to the law, and letting the proper sense of 
the enacting term make known his will, to reject 
that law, in order to select, from a wide range of 
emblems, one more significant than that which his 
command, by its own force, enjoins. O, what a 
bearing has an expression of the celebrated Charnock 
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htere ! " If laws may be interpreted according to our 
humors, th<e power of the law would be more in the 
interpreteir than the legislator." 

4. I object to it, again, because it is a principle 
which opens d ipide scope for the vagaries of super- 
stUion. Our authors observe, speaking of the early 
ttges (p. 135), ''It is a fact, incontrovertibly estal>- 
lished, that on ho subject did superstition so luxuri- 
ate, as upon baptism." Never was there a statement 
inore true to history than this ; and while they print 
i\itf(ict in capitals, in order to draw attention to it, 
Ifet the reader mark it, that their theory of interpretor- 
Hon is the very one which adequately accounts for the 
facU tf, §cs we aver, the very words of the baptis- 
mal law determine mode, and confine us to a single 
act as baptism^ there is no room given for supersti- 
tioiis fkncles to breathe a moment. A clear, ex* 
plicit law settles every thing, forbidding addition or 
aiihitiutibn. But if, as the gentlemen say, the enact- 
ing term in the commission of our Lord is of vncer- 
Hin impdrt. if it enjoins no particular mode, if 
nothing in the gospel ''requires the conscience to be 
burdened with the inquiry whether it shall be done 
in this way or that," if nothing is said " about a 
danger to be incurred, by failing to perform the 
simple ceremonies, precisely after a particular way " 
(p. 6), but if we are left to infer the manner from 
the spiritual signification of the rite, — then, indeed, 
is a brdad and rich field open, in which superstition 
ihay luxuriate, to its heart's content. Reader, do you 
not see that from this baleful principle would nat- 
uj^ally spring all those significant emblems, which 
the gentlemen enumerate as accompanying baptism 
in a less enlightened age and land than ours? 
Whence, but from this, arose the anointing with oU^ 
the signing with the sign of the cross, eating milk 
and honeu, putting on of white garments, and other 
absurd observances, which they have not noticed? 
Our authors' theory of baptism, and this mass of 
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superstitions, hold to each other the relation of cause 
and effect The rite was said to signify purification, 
and any thing that could be a sign of purification 
was thought to be appropriately identified with bap- 
tism. And why not, if we are left to the significa^wn 
of the rite, to infer the proper sign, and the Bible is ' 
not particular as to manner? Certainly, ^^ where 
there is no law, there is no transgression ;" tod 
those things which our authors call "fooleries" ia 
the ancients, were, on their own principle, mere 
matters of taste, and ought to be treated very gently 
by men who deny that &ere is any clear, definite and 
binding statute on the subject. What inconsistency, 
to utter such a sentiment as that, and ixi the same 
breath to denounce those, who introduced various 
baptismal rites, on the very ground of their signiji- 
cancy, as emblems of the blessings of the Holy Spirit I 
Cherishing in their own system the germ ftom which 
such fruits proceed, they ought to have large charity 
for those of other times, who allowed it to. have its 
proper growth, — a natural and full development. 

1 proceed to notice the second " important matter," 
which our authors think has been unduly neglected 
in my Review, which is, their objections to tUe 
argument for immersion, drawn by us froin 

BUKIAL WITH CHRIST IN BAPTISM. 

They seem to wonder that I should have passed 
by their " whole chapter " on this subject, and placed 
tiie argument among the "minor points" of the 
discussion. But then, it is evident, that if I had 
shown that the word baptize means immersion, and 
nothing short of that, — if I had invalidated their 
arguments to the contrary, and laid down principles 
which apply to all such arguments, — the question 
was settled ; the declaration of Paul, " we Are buried 
with Christ by baptism," is in such striking corre- 
spondence with that view, as to render it clearer to 
the mind of an inquirer; and if the attempts to 
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e;xplain away that correspondence seemed rather 
trifling, it was well to pass them by, in a work 
designed at first to touch only the main point on 
which the controversy turns. But as they attach 
much importance to their argument, let us examine it. 

First of all, they endeavor to raise difficulties in 
the way of receiving that obvious and natural inter- 
pretation of the passages before them (Rom. 6, and 
Col. 2: 12), which strikes at once the eye of the 
plain reader, which has been acknowledged, by the 
best commentators of all denominations, to be an 
allusion to the primitive practice of immersion, and 
which, stated by Baptists themselves, has carried 
conviction to the minds pf millions. 

The first .difficulty is this. Assuming that they 
have proved that the grand design of baptism is to 
teach purification by the Spirit's influences, it ap- 
pears to them impossible that its design should also 
be to represent a burial. ^^ Both cannot be held. 
Purity contrasts with the corruption and filth of the 
grave." 

To this, my answer is two-fold. 1st. Baptism is 
designed to furnish a lively representation of the 
means of our salvation, by the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Paul brings this to view, in 
the passage before us : "Like as Christ was raised 
UP FROM THE DEAD, by the glory of .the Father, so we 
also should walk in newness of life." That such 
was the design of baptism, is explicitly asserted 
(1 Pet. 3: 21), "the like figure whereunto even bap- 
tism doth also now save us, by the resurrection of 
Jesus ChristJ^ Now, whatever else is doubtful, this 
end and aim of baptism is clear. No words could 
make it plainer. If baptishi can be the memorial of 
only one idea, this last must be received above all 
others, it is so distinctly taught. Most of the pas- 
sages quoted by our authors touching purification, 
have no reference to baptism at all ; of which they 
are well aware, when they say (p. 22), ** it is of no 
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consequence as to the point before us, whether these 
things are said in connection with baptism or not.'* 
But the passages now before us have this advantage, ' 
that their express design is to teach the meaning of 
the rite. And as far as the emblem points to the 
burial and resurrection of Christ, it involves no idea 
of corruption ; for he, the Holy One, was not left in 
the grave, ^^ neither did his flesh see corruption^ 

2. As far as baptism sets forth our own hope of 
salvation by Christ, the gentlemen forget that it 
represents a resurrection as well as a burial. They 
speak as if we had remained always under the water, 
and see nothing but the emblematic grave. Paul 
speaks of more. He says we are raised up to walk 
IN NEWNESS OF LIFE. There is purification ! We put 
oflf the old man and put on the new man. So, at last, 
when the voice of Christ shall call these bodies from 
their tombs, fashioned like unto his own glorious 
body, this corruption shall have put on incorruption, 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, and we 
shall have passed through ^, purifying process, to fit 
us for the bliss of heaven. Since this is the Chris- 
tian's peculiar hope, which the wisest of the heath- 
ens never knew, how fitting that the initiating rite 
of Christianity should loudly proclaim it ! 

But it is said (p. 23), this . diflSculty being sur- 
mounted, another comes. We must prove that the 
passage "refers to water baptism !^^ Here we are 
landed into Quakerism, at once. It is as easy to get 
rid of all the passages about water baptism, as of 
this. They say, the argument of the Baptists " rests 
on this assumption, — yet it is mere assumption»^^ 
Bold and startling assertion, this, to come from such 
a source ! Do not the gei>tlemen know that this idea 
is no peculiarity of the Baptists at all, but that most 
of the Pedobjiptist writers, throughout the world, 
teach the very same ? It is very strange, if they did 
not know it; and if they did know it, it is *^ passing 
strange" that they should allow themselves to speak 

9 
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thus. Ay, more. Standard Pedobaptist writers 
generally allow that the passage refers to the prim- 
itive practice of immersion I I have before me the 
well-known commentary and notes of Dr. McKnight 
(a Presbyterian) on the epistles, who says, in his 
preface to the sixth of Romans, ** To show that the 
apostles, who taught the doctrine of justification by- 
faith, without works, did not mean to set their disci- 
ples free from the obligations of morality, Paul ob^ 
served, that in baptism, the rite of initiation into the 
Christian church, the baptized person is buriei3 under 
THE WATER, as onc put to death with Christ on 
account of sin, in order that he may be strongly- 
impressed with the malignity of sin, and excited to 
hate it, as the greatest of evils. Moreover, in the 
same rite, the baptized person being raised vp out of 
the water^ after being washed, he is thereby taught 
that he shall be raised from the dead with Christ, by 
the power of the Father, to live with him for ever in 
heaven." This view, McKnight, who was one of 
the most learned writers of the Scotch church, illus- 
trates more fully in his paraphrase. I might quote 
a host of other critics, of all countries, who say the 
same thing; and, of course, I cannot but marvel 
greatly, that any intelligent man should assert this 
view of the passage to be a mere assumption of the 
Baptists. It would be almost as near the truth, to 
say that the doctrine of regeneration is an assump- 
tion of the Baptists. 

3. ** This diflSculty being surmounted," it is said, 
"another comes. It is a question not so easily 
settled, as to what the likeness shall be. If the 
reader will turn to the passage, he will see that there 
is a comparison with death, with crucifixion, with 
burial, &c. Suppose we insist that baptism shall 
imitate the form of Christ's death^ and not his burial 
(f6r surely the two things are very distinct), what 
would the Immersers say?" Why, gentlemen, we 
should say that you had adopted a Popish practice, 
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without the least scriptural warrant or authority. 
The Catholics have long insisted on, imitating the 
crucifixion, and have instituted an observance for 
the purpose; but who hath required this at their 
hand? If Christ Had instituted a rite to commemo- 
rate his scourging^ we should certainly observe it. 
If he had instituted another, to memorialize the 
manner of his deaths we should also observe that. 
But as he has chosen that baptism should represent 
only his burial and resurrection, we bow to his will. 
Who but he, has authority to prescribe an act of 
ritual worship? In the selection which he has made, 
we see his wisdom ; for burial and resurrection imply 
death, but mere death does not imply burial and 
resurrection ; and without the latter, Christ's deatli 
would have availed us nothing. The sign of the 
cross would have been a stigma, and not an honor. 

4. "This difficulty being surmounted," we are 
told, " another comes. How shall we baptize in a 
way to imitate a burial?" We answer, — as you 
please, only let it be with becoming reverence, '' de- 
cently and in order." It is said, "nations have 
various modes of burial, but in no case do they bury 
by thrusting the body through the soil." We an- 
swer, — the body of Christ was thrust through a 
small aperture into a rocky tomb, and then the 
entrance was closed. The body was thus covered, 
and hidden from sight. Jesus was pleased to com- 
pare his own burial to that of Jonah ; "for as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, 
so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth." 
The circumstances and the manner of these two 
burials were very different; yet none but a caviller 
would fix on the points of difference, because the 
design of the comparison is to mark the poitiis of 
resemblance. A cavil is not an argument; and all 
emblems furnish occasions for cavils of this kind, 
because they only fix on one or more prominent 
points of resemblance, beyond which they do not 
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apply. In the Lord's supper, the broken bread is an 
emblem of Christ's body broken for us ; but we know 
that of that body " not a bone was broken." The 
breaking of bread has nothing in it to suggest the 
idea of a crucifixion; but when any ask, **What 
tnean ye by this service?" we can tell them what 
the points of resemblance are. All we have to do, is 
to preserve the ordinance as it was delivered unto us; 
ana any attempt to improve it would be as sacri- 
legious as an attempt to destroy it. 

What we have said is a sufficient reply to the 
fifth and last ^^difficulty" suggested, drawn from 
the fact that ^* Christ was not buried in the common 
way. His body was not sunk in the ground, but 
merely laid axoay on a shelf ^ in a chamber of an 
excavated rock." Nevertheless, he speaks of it as a 
real burial, saying of Mary's anointing, " she did it 
for my Ji/riaZ;" and if he wished both that and his 
resurrection to be commemorated in the initiating 
rite of his religion, no emblem could possibly be 
selected, more expressive than an immersion, fol- 
lowed by an immediate rising from the w'kter. 

Now, what do all these difficulties, in the way of 
the obvious interpretation of the passage in the sixth 
of Romans, amount to? Labor spent in vain. A 

Eerson indisposed to examine them one by one, might 
e impressed by the mere show they make, when 
numbered, and standing together. He might take it 
for granted, without examination, that if some were 
invalid, one might be sound. But at the first touch, 
they all crumble. They are like a tract, entitled, 
*^One hundred Arguments for the Infallibility of the 
Pope." A hundred cyphers in a row, amount to 
nothing. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE COMMON INTERPRETATION. 

But what is the interpretation which our authors 
substitute for the common one? Why, they aver, 
that when Paul says (Rom. 6:3), ^* Know ye not 
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that so many of you as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death?" he had no 
reference to that baptism by which the Romans had 
professed faith in a risen Saviour, but used the term 
figuratively, (o denote their reception of the Spirit's 
influences. Yet, nothing is more evident than that 
the apostle recalls to their memory some familiar 
facts^ obvious to the view of an objector to Christian 
doctrine, and adapted to meet his cavil. The cavil 
is brought to view in the first verse, and is to this 
efiect : if, as you say, Christianity teaches that we 
are not saved by good works, but by mere grace, the 
practical inference is, let us have nothing to do with 
good works, and grace will abound the more in our 
pardon. (" Let us continu^ in sin, that grace may 
abound.'') The question between Paul and the 
objector is, whether this is a just practical inference 
from what had been said, — whether this is the real 
teaching of Christianity, And what, from *' the 
drift of Paul's remarks," is his object in alluding to 
baptism? It is, to bring some clear proof that the 
practical teaching of Christianity is contrary to the 
objector's inference. And for this, would Paul 
assume that the Romans had all received the Holy 
' Spirit from heaven, and present that as proof to an 
objector against the apostolic doctrine? No. He 
takes what was palpable and obvious to every 
objector, the initiating rite of Christianity^ and 
appeals to its teachings ^ — appeals to the holy nature 
of those doctrines of which it is the emblem and 
memorial. This would fully meet the case. An 
ordinance, known to proclaim a fundamental doc- 
trine of our religion, that Christ was ** delivered for 
our oflences, and raised again for our justification," 
that all his disciples profess at the outset to be dead 
and buried to the world, and to rise up to a "new- 
ness of life," would present a most efiective argument, 
an ocular demonstration, to the objector, that the 
teachings of Christianity were against the conclusion, 
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let us "continue in sin.^' . The true inference, tben, 
would be, if Christians cherish the principles pro- 
fessed in their baptism, they will ^^ reckon themselves 
(y. 11) to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
Grod, through Jesus Christ their Lord.** 

Our authors object, that water baptism, is inade- 
quate to produce such an effect as death to sin. Yety 
true ; but the pbinciples which water baptism teach- 
es, always do, with ^^ absolute certainty y*^ produce 
death to sin, when they take effect upon the heart ; 
and, therefore, none ought to be baptized, but those 
who, in this moral sense, have died to sin. And 
those who have been baptized, ought to "reckon 
themselves dead indeed unto sin." They remark, 
again, "it is not enough to say, such ought to be dead 
to sin ;" but this is just what Paul does say ; "There- 
fore we are buried with- him by baptism into death, 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in 
NEWNESS OF LIFE.'' That iu the passage before us, 
the apostle speaks of literal baptism, is as evident as 
that he speaks of it any where. He compares our 
rising in baptism to Christ's resurrection, saying, 
"Zri^e as Christ was raised from the deadJ^ Was 
not his a literal burial and resurrection 7 

IS THE LANGUAGE LITERAL OR FIGURATIVE, IN BOM. 6:3? 

The great question which our authors have seen 
fit to discuss, touching the passage before us, is, 
whether the baptism spoken of is literal or figurative. 
They say that a literal baptism is entirely out of 
view. We say that the apostle had it in view, and 
is setting forth its spiritual or emblematic meaning. 
Now, is there any rule, to aid us in determining 
whether language is literal or figurative ? Is there 
any thing in the science of interpretation ? If so, let 
us avail ourselves of it. In Professor Stuart's 
translation of Ernesti on the Principles of Interpre- 
tation (3d edit., p. 74), the following rule is laid 
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down for this purpose: "Words are tropical (or 
figurative) where the subject and predicate disagree." 
Where the thing spoken of in a sentence, and the 
thing asserted of it, are incongruous in their nature, 
the language must be figurative. For instance, the 
fields smilCj the stones cry out, the trees clap their 
hands, &c. So, when men are spoken of as receir* 
ing a baptism of the Spirit, the language must be 
figurative, because it is impossible that the Spirit can 
be literally applied to a human body, by sprinkling, 
pouring, immersion, or any other way. But when 
baptism " in the river Jordan " is spoken of, or bap- 
tism in any other water, the language is known to 
be literal, because the subject and predicate of the 
sentence are congruous in their nature. We may 
say at one time, that a man is buried in sleep, in 
amusement, in care, — immersed in business, in study, 
— " dipped deeply in philosophy;" at another, that 
he is buried in the sea, in the ruins of a city, or in a 
shady grove, — without causing confusion of ideas to 
the plainest, peasant; because the principle here 
stated by Ernesti, strikes the mind at once, whether 
it be recognized in form or not. So, too, if you 
speak of a man being buried by a storm of snow, by 
a flood of waters, or by immersion in a lake, the 
subject and predicate of the sentence are seen to^be 
congruous in their nature, and therefore the language 
is knau)7i to be literal. But if you should speak of 
one being buried by a gentle sprinkling, or a slight 
pouring, any mere man might be excused for con- 
fessing his ignorance of what to make of such lan- 
guage. He would be fairly puzzled, to know whether 
he should call it literal or figurative. There might 
be no incongruity between the subject and predicate 
of the sentence, as to their nature, — the substance 
spoken of might be adapted to burial, as dust, or 
water; but how a gentle sprinkling or a slight pour- 
ing could amount to burial, would be the puzzling 
query. This would be the incongruity of contradic- 
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tion. Now, as my opponents have conceded that I 
have proved that the word baptize means immersion 
in some cases, moreover, that it often means immer- 
sion,, and as between immersion and burying there 
is no incongruity^ they must admit, in view of the 
rule just cited, that when Paul speaks of being buried 
by and in baptism^ either that he refers to literal 
immersion, or utters a literal contradiction. 

Keeping in mind the rule just mentioned, we pro- 
ceed to observe, that when Paul (in Col. 2: 11) 
speaks of '* circumcision made without hands," he 
evidently uses figurative language ; for circumcision; 
the subject spoken of, and the thing predicated of it, 
" made without hands,'' present ideas incongruous in 
their nature. To interpret that language litel'ally, 
would be to assert an impossibility, a contradiction. 
But when, in the next verse (12th), the apostle 
speaks of a burial performed by baptism (which 
^^ofien^^ means immersion), the two ideas are con- 
gruous, and the language must be literal. To this, 
our authors suggest (p. 27V that the Colossians, in 
their baptism, " Aarf risen tnrough faith of the opera- 
timi of God. Yet persons immersed do not rise by 
faiths Yes, in our baptism, all our fellowship of 
spirit, all our sympathy of feeling, with Jesus in the 
design of his baptism, is by faith; and this is the 
apostle's idea, for he says, ye are ''buried with him 
in baptism, wherein ye are risen with him, through 
faith of the operation of God, who raised him from 
the dead." He pursues the thought in the third 
chapter, saying, " If ye then be risen with Christ, 
, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God." As it is in the 
Lord's supper, we literally eat bread and drink wine, 
this is not by faith. But our communion with Christ 
and the church in those acts, is by faith; for, "the 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? the bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?" 
In that holy feast, we do spiritually, by faith, "open 
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the door," and be comes in to sup with us, and we 
with him. 

The fact that this figurative circumcision is spoken 
of in the verse preceding that wherein baptism is 
mentioned, is no proof at all that the latter is figura- 
tive. For in the seventh verse of the same chapter, 
we have figurative and literal language in the closest 
possible connection : ^' Rooted and built up in him, 
and established in the faith." We see it also in 
connection with baptism, in Acts 22: 16; "Arise 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on 
the name of the Lord." 

Another important rule, stated by Ernesti in con- 
nection with this subject (p. 77), is entitled, ^^Methsd 
of determining whether a trope is adeqiuxiely under" 
stoodJ' He says, **It is one proof that you under- 
stand tropical language, if you can substitute proper 
words for tropical ones. Not that a person who can 
do this always understands the words ; but if he 
cannot do it, he certainly does not understand them." 
If, then, in the passages before us, baptism be used 
only in a figurative sense, let our authors substitute 
their favorite literal words for it, and see how appo*- 
site they would be : ' Therefore we are buried %oith 
him by sprinkling into death — buried vpith him in 
sprinkling — buried with him by p<mrin£, wherein ye 
also are risen with him — buried with hi/m by purtfi" 
cationJ Really, this would be verifying Paul's 
supposition addressed to the Corinthians (I Cor. 14: 
11), "If I know not the meaning of the voice, he 
that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me." But 
substitute immersion, and all is lucid : ' buried with 
him by im/mersion into death — buried with him in 
immersion, wherein ye also are risen with him.' 
"Planted together (by immersion) in the likeness of 
his death,^^ &c. On this last verse, McKnight beau- 
tifully observes, "The burying of Christ and of 
believers, first in the water of baptism, and after- 
wards in the earth, is fitly enough compared to the 
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planting of seeds in the earth, because the eflfect in 
both cases is a reviviscence to a state of greater 
perfection." 

We might apply the same rule to Peter's declara- 
tion (1 Pet. 3: 21), touching the meaning of the 
figure by which baptism represents our Salvation : 
" The like figure, whereunto even baptism doth also 
now save us, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ." 
Can sprinkling or pouring be the figure of a resur- 
rection? 

Evident as it is, that the common and obvious 
interpretation of these passages which speak of burial 
with Christ in baptism, is not an error, it is interest- 
ing to see how gravely the gentlemen proceed to 
exhibit the ** sources" of what they call "the Im- 
mersers' error touching them." Here, they chiefly 
repeat what they have said before. One suggestion, 
however, at this point, seems quite original. That 
is, that " the first source of error is the imagination,^^ 
The Immerser ''^fancies some analogy between im- 
mersion and Christ's burial." Now, this remark 
exhibits "the source" of our friends' failure in their 
argument. The meaning of these passages lies low 
and level to the eye of common sense ; but they have 
followed out their plan of shooting high, as at " an 
airy fancy on the wing," and so- have gone quite 
over the heads of plain readers of the Scriptures. 
But what is very remarkable, is, that the gentlemen 
did not know, or have forgotten the fact, that this 
fancy has nestled in the heads of most of the stand- 
ard Pedobaptist writers, in every age. Men who 
have practised sprinkling, have freely testified, as 
scholars and interpreters, that these passages took 
their rise in the primitive practice of immersibn. 
McKnight, whom I have quoted, alludes to Beza, 
who certainly teaches this, in the most explicit 
manner. Grotius, of the Dutch church, says on 
these passages, " Not only the word baptism, but the 
very form of it, intimates this. For an immersion 
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of the whole body in water, so that it is no longer . 
beheld, bears an image of that burial which is given 
to the dead. There was in baptism, as administered 
in former times, an image both of a burial and a 
resurrection." Dr. Hammond, of the Church of Eng- 
land, says, on Rom. 6: 3, '*It is a thing that every 
Christian knows, that the immersion in baptism 
refers to the death of Christ ; the putting the person 
into the water, denotes and proclaims the death and 
burial of Christ." Burkitt says, on the same pas- 
sage, " The apostle alludes, no doubt, to the ancient 
manner and way of baptizing persons in those hot 
countries, which was by immersion, or putting them 
under the water for a time, and then raising them 
up again out of the water ; which rite had also a 
mystical signification, representing the burial of our 
old man, sin in us, and our resurrection to newness 
of life." Precisely the same idea is stated by 
Witsius, Whitby, Bishop Patrick, Bishop Taylor, 
and Bishop Hoadly, the last of whom has used 
language fully as strong as I could wish to com- 
mand, saying of the times of the apostles, ^^If bap- 
tistn had been then performed as it is now amongst 
us, we should never have so much as heard of this 
form, of expression, of dying and rising again in this 
rUe:' (See Hoadly's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 890.) 

Why should I go on to quote these, and a host of 
others, more largely? They all unite in the same 
view of these texts. Those quotations which I have 
made, though brief, are of so decisive a character, as 
to show for themselves that they do not misrepresent 
the opinions of their authors. And in what a pitiful 
plight do they place the assertion, that this view is a 
mere fancy and a peculiar error of the Baptists. 
How clearly do they show, that if the Baptists err, 
they err with the learning of the world on their side ; 
and that if the leading writers of various churches 
and different ages practised sprinkling, it was not at 
the sacrifice of scholarship and candor. 
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Among 'important matters omitted," our authors 
place next in order their presumptive arguments 
against immersion. But why should I notice these^ 
If the baptismal law is clear and explicit, these have 
no force against it ; and if that law is not explicit 
and determinate, our liberty to do as we please, 
touching baptism, follows of course, without any 
such array of reasons. Suppose a Papist should 
present to mfe presumptive arguments in favor of 
withholding the wine from the people in the eucha- 
rist, drawn from convenience, cheapness, simplicity, 
sobriety, indifference of outward forms, the superior 
decency of the priest taking the cup alone in behalf 
of the people, instead of passing it from lip to lip, — 
would I answer these in detail ? It would be use- 
less. I would bring to bear upon him the plain 
command, " Drink ye all of it." If he should tram- 
ple on this, and continue to urge his presumptive 
arguments, I would only adopt the psalmist's prayer, 
" Lord, keep back thy servant from presumptuous 
sins." 

As to the remarks (p. 86) on my omitting to notice 
the suggestions touching "the degree of certainty" 
which my cause demands, I canftot see any occasion 
for them. It is evident, from my Review, that I took 
the ground that the Scriptures set forth immersion as 
the only apostolic baptism, with as much certainty as 
any subject can be exhibited by means of words as 
signs of ideas. 

In regard to the section on page 87 of the Rejoin- 
der, designed to give a general statement of what I 
have attempted to prove^ suflScient has been said on 
pages nine and ten of this Examination. I proceed 
to notice the section, entitled, 

LEARNED CRITICS AND THEOLOGIANS. 

This consists of sentences from the writings of 
learned Pedobapti'sts, men who practised sprinkling, 
containing the expression of opinions in favor of that 
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practice. No doubt, in this way a* long chapter 
might easily be made. No doubt, all Pedobaptist 
theologians have been disposed to defend the custom 
of their church, on some ground or other. But 
whether those of them who are really eminent schol- 
ars, have made the proper meaning of the word the 
basis of their argument, is a distinct and an impor- 
tant question. Having presented a number of quota- 
tions, my reviewers say, '*In view of these facts, in 
what Hght appears Mr. Hague's turgid boast, that all 
the learning of the world sustains his side of the 
controversy ? He is confounded by his own wit^ 
nesses." In connection with this remark, they 
exhibit a list of names, to which I made no reference 
at all, — the names of men whose works are almost 
entirely inaccessible to the American public, and 
whose writings the gentlemen have not quoted, 
with those references to the edition and the page, 
which would enable a reader to examine them for 
himself. Was it expected by our authors, that only 
those would read their book who would take every , 
thmg on trust, nor cherish one wish to verify their 
assertions ? 

Out of a list of thirty-seven names, there are only 
three whom I summoned as ** witnesses.'' These 
are Luther, Calvin and Beza. They are names of 
note, and my claims to their testimony on the mean- 
ing of the word baptize, the only point on which I 
appealed to them, may be easily vindicated. 

(1.) As to Luther, the reader has seen how ample 
and clear is the testimony which I have cited on 
pages 22 — ^25 of this pamphlet. Let him ponder that 
soberly. - He may consider, also, this which I now 
add from Luther's works.: "The other thing which 
belongs to baptism, is the sign or the sacrament, 
which is the dipping into the Vater, from whence 
also it hath its name. For to baptize, in Greek, is 
to dip, and baptizing. is dipping." "Baptism is a 
sim both of death and resurrection. Being moved 

10 • 
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by this reason, 1 would have those who 'are to be 
baptized, to be altogether dipt into the water, as the 
word doth express, and the mystery doth signify." * 
Neither of these remarks of the reformer is a mere 
"casual expression, which gives a clue to his opin- 
ions," as our authors designate some expressions 
which they quote; each one is a bold, simple, 
decisive expression of the truth. Will the gentlemen 
meet what I here bring forward fairly, attd invalidate 
these citations, or else concede my claim to Luther's 
testimony ? 

(2.) As to Calvin, I quoted him as a scholar on 
the meaning of the word, declaring that on that 
ground he founded no defence of sprinkling. If he 
draws an argument from convenience, or the fitness 
of sprinkling as a symbol of a spiritual truth, that 
is quite another thing, and each one, for himself, 
may judge of its worth. But my opponents have 
quoted nothing from him which really affects my 
position. Their last citation has some appearance 
of doing this, b^it then, they have taken only half of 
the sentence ; the other half and the succeeding one 
'explain Calvin's views. I will quote them in con- 
nection, placing the quotation of the Rejoinder in 
smaller print, so as to mark it distinctly. 

" But, whether the person baptized be wholly immersed, and 
whether thrice or not, or whether >i^ater be only poared or 
sprinkled upon him, is of vo importance." 

Here Messrs. Cooke and Towne's quotation ends, 
and some exulting expressions follow. Calvin pro- 
ceeds, ^*'Churches ought to be left at liberty to act 
according to the difference of countries. The very 
word baptize, however, signifies to immerse, and it 
is certain that immersion was the practice of the 
ancient church."! Here, we see, the word however 
marks the transition from Calvin's expressing a 
theological opinion, to his asserting the real force of 

* Works, Wittenlmrg edit, Tom. 11, Fol. 79. f Inatiiates, Book IV, Chap.. 15. 
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the word. On this point, his declaration is explicit, 
his concession is ampler Although this reformer did 
not, like Luther, endeavor fully to restore immersion, 
yet they both agree as to the import of the term. 

What an unfortunate remark my reviewers have 
uttered, when they say, "Probably, Mr, Hague had 
never read Calvin, and cited him on the authority of 
some controversialist on his side of the question." 
This places me under the necessity of assuring them, 
that I have a manuscript, containing this extract 
from Calvin, penned by my own hand, long before I 
had the pleasure of knowing either of their names. 
Before I received ordination to the ministry, I con- 
sulted Calvin on this point, and this concession made 
a strong impression on my mind. 

(3.) My third witness on this list is Beza. They 
say that I quote him " with an air of triumph," and 
add, "but ii Mr. Hague will adopt Beza's sentiments, 
there will be no further need of controversy." There 
is a little sophistry in this, — an evasion of the point. 
I spoke of Beza among the adherents of the custom 
of sprinkling, and cited his testimony, as a scholar, 
on the meaning of the word baptize. This testimony 
I urged as a concession. His practice of sprinkling 
Testea on other grounds. His assertion of the mean- 
ing of the word is explicit. He declares what it 
does mean, and what it does not. (1.) He says it 
means mobb than x^9^^^^^^^ (to wash hands), because 
this has respect only to the hands ; baptism, to the 
whole body. (2.) He says, "To be baptized in 
water, signifies no other than to be immersed in 
water, which is the external ceremony of baptism." 
He declares, "nor does baptizein signify to wash, 
except by consequence." This is positive and 
exclusive. Besides the quotation in my Review, let 
the reader notice that on the 15th page of this Ex- 
amination. Our authors quote Beza as saying, " yet 
baptize is taken more largely for any kind oi wash- 
ing, where there is no dipping at all." Well, Luther 
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«aid it is so taken, but declared that it could not be 
done properly, and therefore he wished immersion to 
be restored. That it is so taken now-a-days, is a 
fact which all admit; but whether it ought to be so, 
is an important question. That it was so taken in 
Beza*s aay, and had been long before, is evident. 
But Beza denied that this usage, introduced by the 
Latins, was in accordance with the proper meaning 
of the term. Our authors ask, " But does Beza say 
that it means nothing but immersion ? " I answer, 
yes; his position is precisely that which 1 maintain 
in relation to it. Can any words be clearer than 
those which I have quoted? They ask, again, 
"Does Beza say that immersion is essential to the 
rite?'' That is a different question. If Beza had 
been asked, what is the meaning of the words bread 
and wine, in the institution of the Lord's supper^ he 
would undoubtedly have given the same answer that 
I should to that question. But whether he would 
agree with those who say that these elements ate 
not essential to the rite, and that, under some circum- 
stances, **fish and water" would answer th^ put- 
pose, would remain to be seen. A man's assertion 
about the sense of words is one thing ; his specula- 
tive opinions about the nature and importance of 
rites, is another thing. For instance, the Quakers 
do not hold to the necessity of water baptism at all ; 
but they are strong in their assertion of the meaning 
of the term. Barclay, one of their leading writers, 
says, the Greek word baptizo signifies immerse, that 
is, to plunge and dip in; and that was the proper 
use of water baptism among the Jews, and also by 
John and the primitive Christians who used it; 
whereas our adversaries only sprinkle a little water 
on the forehead, which doth not at all answer to the 
word baptism."^ William Penn and other Friends 
assert the same thing; and as they set aside all 

* Works, Providence edit., p. 440. 
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outward modes, they may be considered impartial 
umpires on this question. 

In perfect keeping with the editorial style of writ- 
ings and that ta>ct in controversy recomqiiended in 
the columns of the Puritan,^ our authors roundly 
assert, that I have been " proclaiming to the world 
that Beza is a close-communion Immerser !" And 
yet, on page 26 of my Review, I was particular to 
state his character and position, and to add, that he 
was not a Baptist in practice. I would not censure 
my opponents for cherishing some warmth of feeling 
in defending their sentiments ; but this statement 
seems to glow with a spirit somewhat malign. They 
add, " we are almost tempted to exclaim, O shame ! 
where is thy blush !" If this, expression followed the 
discovery of some mistake on my part, I should not 
object to it, even though it were severe^ for truth is 
sometimes severe. But connected as it is with an 
assertion so obviously unfounded, I deplore it as 
seeming like the effervescence of a ruffled mind, the 
expression of a feeling which it ill becomes Christian 
teachers to indulge. 

Having established my claim to the testimony of 
the witnesses whom I cited, I would remark respect- 
ing others whom my reviewers have alluded to, that 
where they express' their sentiments in favor of 
sprinkling on account of convenience, custom, the 
indifference of Christianity to all outward forms, on 
the fitness of sprinkling as a symbol of some spiritual 
truth, that quotations touching these arguments, are 
not at all to the point, when the great question is, 
what is the meaning of the word? If the principle, 
that **the Bible alone is the rule of faith," be that 
TRUTH which is the life of Protestantism^ and if the 
word baptize, in Christ's commission, properly means 
immerse, as Luther, Calvin and Beza declare, then, 
we have no re^rt but to obey that command, or 
prove untrue to the vital spirit of the Reformation. 
The inconsistency of the early Protestants on this 

10* 
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point, was often urged against them by Cathjolip vnnit- 
ers with very great effect. 

Here we see on what side of the contxoyersy stwds 
the general « 

L1TEEATUB6 07 THE WORLD. 

Referring to my remark, that the literatnre of the 
world is with us on this point, my Reviewers say, 
" this is comforting, if true." I assent to this, and 
add, it is true as it is comforting. When we leave 
the realm of dogmatic theology, and turn to those 
works which represent the literature of the world in 
history and philology, what do we find ? All that 
we wish, to establish our position. Does such a 
work as the Edinburgh Encyclopedia represent any 
par^ of European literature? The very sentence 
which I have quoted on page 39, from Jones' Biblical 
Cyclopedia, and refused to urge it on the attention of 
my reader as authority, because that author was a 
Baptist, may be found, word for word, in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, and as coming from such a 
«ource, I now ask the reader to re-peruse it as a por- 
tion of the world's literature. Does the ENCYCLOPteDu 
Britannica deserve to be named as a standard work 
of British literature? It takes the same ground on 
this point as the Edinburgh, and asserts that sprink- 
ling was introduced into England from a regard to 
convenience, and that immersion was " at length 
quite excluded," through the influence of the church 
of Geneva in the days of queen Elizabeth. Is the 
Encyclopedia Americana a work of any literary 
note? It takes a similar position, speaks of the 
custom of sprinkling having been received from the 
Romish church by Protestants, and being now 
practised by all of them excep^t the Baptists. The 
Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica, published under the 
sanction of the highest literary names in England, 
states the same thing, and declares, that when 
in ancient times, sprinkling was admitted in be- 
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half of persons, in great necessity, '' at the point 
o^ death on a bed of sickness, it was considered in- 
deed as not giving the party the full privileges of 
baptism." Such men as Person, Neander, and Au- 
gusti, speaking as literary men, use the strongest 
etxpressions, the last of them saying, '^ the word bap- 
tism, according to etymology and usage, signifies to 
immerse, submerge, &c. ; and the choice of the word 
betrays an age in which the later custom of sprink- 
ling had not bei^i introduced." 

Most of these great works our readers can consult 
for themselves ; and if these things be so, and the 
Protestant principle be just, that the Bible alone is 
the rule of faith, it evidently follows that the com- 
mission of our Lord binds us to immersion. 

TH^ CITATIONS FROM THE CLASSICS, 

wer^ shown in my Review, to baye been falsely ap- 
plied by thi9 authors of the **IJiqts." I selected the 
strongest, especially the one printed in capitals, 
showed the fellacy of tb^ir application and the print 
ciple on which all the rest may be set aside. There 
are two imi>ortant facts, however, connected with 
these cases, which I did not mention, I will now 
ijtate the facts, and the reason why I did not men- 
tion them* 

(1.) The first fact is this : those Greek sentences 
on which my opponents rely, to show that the word 
ifoptize does not define any way of applying water, 
contain a word which is never us^d in the New Tes- 
tament to designate the ordinance of baptism. That 
word is bapto ; the word used in the New Testar 
ment is baptizo. (2.) Between these words there is 
a marked diflerence. The latter is a consecrated 
term, xmifornily applied by Christ and his apostles 
to his ordinance. The first (bapto) is never used to 
denote the ordinance, and the second (baptize) is 
never used to denote the act of dyeing or coloring. 
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Of course, all those examples quoted by my oppo- 
nents, containing only the word bapto^ fail to answer 
their purpose. They are not to be regarded as proofs ; 
for how can we prove the import of a rite, by means 
of a word which is never applied to it 1 

The reasons of my not mentioning these facts in 
my Review were these. When I wrote that brief 
pamphlet, I was awate that Dr. Carson had brought 
out this distinction clearly. But I had resolved at 
the outset to quote no Baptist writer as authority; 
knowing that among the Pedobaptists themselves, 
professed scholars somewhat removed from the din 
of controversy, had furnished ample means of con- 
futing my opponents. And not having read the arti- 
cle of Prof. Stuart since the year 1833, when it was 
published, and then, with an eye to the main points 
only, it did not occur to me that he had also marked 
this distinction, and expressed his full agreement 
with Dr. Carson on this point. Prof. Stuart read Dr. 
Carson's work, while his own article was going 
through the press, and refers his reader to it for 
more copious illustration. Not remembering this at 
the time, I refused to avail myself of the distinction 
pointed out by Dr. Carson. It was not necessary 
for me to do it, because to me it is evident, that the 
primary meaning of bapio has never been lost, but 
that it lives and modifies all the applications of the 
word ; or as Dr. Carson himself declares (p. 74), 
^* These two meanings, dip and dye, are as parent 
and child." But since I find, on re-examining Prof. 
Stuart's treatise, that he also is clear and decisive in 
stating the difierence, and that it cannot be called a 
peculiarity of the Baptists, I am ready to propose it, 
and call on all our readers to observe, that my oppo- 
nents, in order to prove their point, rely on the sec- 
ondary meaning of a word, which is never used in 
the Bible to denote the ordinance of baptism. As 
the inspired writers carefully avoid the application 
of the shorter word used by dyers to the sacred rite, 
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there must have been in this, some design of the di- 
vine Spirit ; and our authors have not pleaded one 
instance in their own favor, in which ijie word used 
in the New Testament occurs at all ? In their exam- 
ples, however, they cover up this fact from the eye 
of the English reader, by putting the English word 
fbaptize) in a parenthesis, instead of spelling the 
CJreek word, so as to show which of the two they 
employ. 

As I said, I did not intend to avail myself of this 
distinction, until I found that Prof. Stuart stands tip 
with Dr. Carson as a witness, to all Pedobaptists, of 
the important fact. Although apart from this dis- 
tinction, it may be proved most clearly, that Christ 
enjoined immersion in the commission, yet the state- 
ment just made, is a mighty stride toward;^ settling 
the controversy. All who look closely at the subject 
S€fe it to be so, and when Dr. Carsoti defies all the 
(Steek scholars in the world to produce nxi instance 
Sn which (baptizo) baptize means to dye or color, 
if his position be maintained, they well know the 
nltimate result, in a land where intelligence is dif- 
fused, where conscience is free, and the Bible exalted 
as the rule of faith and practice. They see the 
Wisdom of Prof. Stuart, in placing his adherence to 
sprinkling, not so much on the ground of scriptural 
evidence, as on the indiflFerence of all modes. 

In the preceding remarks, the reader will see the 
reason why t)r. Carson manifests so little interest in 
contending for those examples in which the word 
bapio occurs. His mind is filled with the importance 
of the fact, that this word is never used to designate 
the Christian rite, and that it is not the turning point 
of the controversy. He feels strong, too, in his posi- 
tion, that the word which is applied to the ordinance, 
is never used by dyers, nor applied to the act of 
coloring. He is desirous to narrow the ground of 
controversy, and is prepared to say to all his oppo- 
nents. Now, brethren, what will you do? Your 
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arguments for different modes are built on the secon- 
dary use of bapto^ and are not apposite to this case. 
Even if I should concede all that you wish as to 
that word, you will not have touched the main point 
in question. And I defy you to prove, that in Greek 
literature, the word baptizo must necessarily have 
any secondary meaning at all. 

In connection with their remarks on the classical 
use of the words, our authors introduce a letter from 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., called fortli by a refer- 
ence which I made to one of his statements on the 
31st page of my Review. The criticisms here pre- 
sented are worthy of note, and I would ask the read- 
er's particular attention to 

PBESIPENT BEECHER's LETTER. 

The occasion of this letter, addressed to Rev. Mr. 
*Towne, was an allusion which I made to the foUow- 
• ing remark of Pres. Beecher, on the Jewish ritual ; 
'' Nor is the washing of clothes, so often spoken of, 
enjoined by a word denoting immersion." Against 
Ais statement, I quoted a law of purification recorded 
in Numbers 31 : 23, — ' and all that abideth not the 
fire, ye shall make go through the water? 

In regard to this Taw, President Beecher says, "it 
is not a specific command to wash clothes at all, but 
a general command to cause that to pass through the 
water which will not stand the fire." In replj^ to 
this suggestion, I would respectfully ask, if the word 
. raiment does not mean clothes ? If it does not, then 
Dr. Beecher's remark is just : if otherwise, then it is 
erroneous, because in the context, raiment is specified 
as one of the articles to be purified by water. In 
verse 20th, it is said, ' purify all your raiment, and 
all that is made of skins, and all work of goats' hair, 
and all things made of wood !' Now if raiment de- 
notes clothes, and raiment is specified as an article 
to go thirough the water, then this is a specific com- 
mand to wash clothes. 
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Dr. Beecher observes, moreover, that "the passage 
refers to the purification of spoils taken from an 
enemy. It does not relate to the ' washing of the 
clothes so often spoken of This was the washing 
of the person's own clothes." I did not think, that 
he would fix on a distinction like this ; for what rea- 
son in the world can we have to imagine that their 
mode of washing clothes taken from an enemy, would 
differ from their usual mode of washing their own 
clothes when unclean 1 Did any Jew ever suppose, 
that his own clothes could be washed or purified by 
sprinkling? 

Again ; Dr. Beecher says, that if this passage did 
contain the command which he refers to, " it con- 
tains no word denoting immersion." To this I an- 
swer, it contains a phrase which involves necessarily 
the idea of immersion, and is adapted to explain 
what Moses meant, and what the Jews understood 
to be the proper way of washing clothes. 

Again, Dr. Beecher say^, " The command to which 
T did refer, occurs in the very next verse, and fully 
sustains my assertion." — " I spoke of a word in which 
an oft-repeated injunction is given, and mentioned 
the identical word, viz. o^d, and affirmed that it did 
not denote immersion," and will Mr. Hague venture 
to deny the truth of my assertion concerning it?" 
(p. 114 — 115.) In answer to this, I would ask, in 
return, does not President Beecher know that the 
Hebrew word in question truly and properly denotes, 
to tread or press down something, namely clothes, in 
a trongh or other vessel ? And if water was used for 
washing, that the act of treading or pressing down 
the clothes in the vessel involved their immersion, of 
course ? Can clothes be trodden down in a vessel of 
water, and not be immersed? Now, that this is the 
reaA force of the word, there can be no doubt. It is 
directly asserted by Gesenius, in his lexicon; and, if 
the reader would fain be satisfied, I would isk him 
to turn to the word in Dr. Robinson's edition of that 
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" work. Let not Dr. Beecher say, then, that it is I 
who venture to deny his statement ; I only assert 
that it is denied by the best Hebraists in the world. 
The question, whether his assertion of the native 
force of the word be right or wrong, turns on the 
answer to another, namely, whether, if elothes are 
trodden down in a vessel of water, it necessarily 
follows that they are immersed, or not ? 

While President Beecher's pen is in his hand, he 
takes the opportunity to present Mr. Towne with 
several ^'authorities andfacts," to show ^' that those 
to whom the Greek was vernacular, . did regard 
baptizo as signifying to purify, irrespective of model" 
The first passage is from Clement of Alexanbbia 
(Strom., Book IV). In this, that learned writer 
asserts two things, an opinion and a fact (1.) The 
opinion is, that a resemblance of baptism proceeded 
from Moses to the Greek poets, " He illustrates it 
by two instances: Penelope washed herself, and put 
on clean apparel, and went to her devotions. Te- 
lemachus washed his hands in the ocean, and prayed 
to Minerva." For the first case otioashing^ Homer 
uses the word udraino ; for the second case, nipto. 
President Beecher's question is, whether these wash- 
ings, which were a resemblance of Mosaic baptisms, 
are expressed by words denoting immersion. His 
first question is this: '^Is not udraino a generic 
word, to denote washing or purification ? Is it not 
as generic as katharizo J " 1 reply, it is not as ge- 
neric as katharizo, to denote purification, for this 
latter applies to purification by fire or by expiation, 
as well as by water. The former word is confined 
to water. It means wetting and washing, and is 
often applied to the act of bathing. (See Ddhnegan's 
Lexicon.) We know that bathing was among the 
sacred rites of the Greeks, and this fact would inter- 
pret to them the idea of Homer as to the case of 
Penelope. An act of bathing among the Greeks 
would resemble an act of bathing among the He- 
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Imws, sufficiently to suggest to Clement the thougfht, 
that the one people derived the rite from tfie other. 

So in regard to washing hands. President Beech- 
et asks, "Dare any one say that nipto denotes 
immersion? Is washing of the hands immersion?^ 
I answer, the hands fnay be washed without their 
immersion ; but the declaration of Homer is, " Te- 
lemachus washed his hands in the ocean.^^ That 
was undoubtedly immersion. What Clement de- 
clares is just this; that such was the resemblance 
betwe^i die Jewish and the Grecian rites, that the 
latter might have been taken from the former. Such 
was his opinion. 

(2.) The FACT which Clement states, is, that " this - 
Dwas the custom of the Jews, that they should be 
often baptized" — how? in what circumstances? 
" Upon their couches," says President Beecher. 1 • 
have the best authority in the world, for saying that 
Clement asserted no such thing. This last phrase is 
a wronff translation. His expression is, they wete 
baptized, — en»*o*Tij ("post concubitum ") ; that is, 
after the use of the bed. The word in Clement is the 
same as that used by Paul in Romans, where it ia 
rendered "chambering."* The best edition of Clem- 
ent's works, is that of Archbishop Potter, published 
in England Si the year 1715, and re-publi£db^ at 
Venice in 1767, under the sanction of the Doge and 
several Italian scholars. The latter edition is me one 
which I have consulted, — an edition more highly 
respected in Europe for the sake of reference, Uian 
ainy oAer. The learned editor has a note on thiff 
ipery phrase, sm xoit^ ; and referring to a certiiin 
writer, who had rendered it in Latin by the Wordd, 
" in lecto,"— on the couch, — ^pronounces it to be a 
corrupt translation*! 

• 

. *Bmil 13: 13. 

fTha nou !• as IbUows: en$ xofT^— Hoc eit post coBfeaUtvai BbItMiiI 
p m p t mm mriU, lakBte. 

li 
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It is probable that this Latin version was the 
source of President Beecher's mistake. As to its 
merits, Archbishop Potter says, " The translation of 
Hervetus, which is the one most used by learned 
men, although often altered for the better, neverthe- 
less in many things, even yet, is so foreign from the 
author's meaning, in others so lame and imperfect, 
in very many cases so ambiguous and obscure, that 
often in Clement's own work, there is nothing more 
wanting than Clement himself; and not unfrequently 
the Latin needs to be explained by the Greek, more 
than the Greek by the Latin. And, finally, he who 
should undertake to correct this as much as the case 
requires, would evidently be cleaning an Augean 
stable." ^ 

What now becomes of President Beecher's asser- 
tion, that, according to Clement, the Jews were bap- 
tized on their beds 7 It is seen to be founded on an 
error. The best editions of Clement, published in 
Europe a century ago, would have furnished- him 
the means of avoiding it, if he had carefully con- 
sulted them. *But it is evident that he has be^oi 
hasty. If this is a specimen of his way of reading 
the Greek fathers, his citations from them will not 
possess a very high authority. 

The letter before us presents two instances of the 
use of bapto^ which are said to be " quite decisive " 
against the idea of immersion. The first is from the 
Argonautica of ApoUonius Rhodius (Book 4, lines 
156, 157), where, it is said, " occurs the most re- 
markable case of immersion or dipping on record, if 
it be true that bapto always means to dip." Others, 
however, who are well acquainted with the work 
just mentioned, and who have no theological theory 
to support, have found nothing remarkable in this 
case of dipping. It was such a dipping as occurs 
every day. It was not, as President Beecher thinks, 
the bhptism of a serpent. The facts are these. A 
HUGE SERPENT rises up before Medea and Jason,-— 
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" with uplifted head'seeking to devour them. Medea 
then resorts to a soporific mixture in a cup or goblet, 
and, in the words of the poet," 

IT dsfihv aqxevBoMi veov lerfieou OaXXta 

Banxovg' ex xvxsfavog axijQaTa q>aqfiai^ aoidaig tfl 

^PaiVB xaT* oqiOaXfAbiv , 

That is (*4f bapto means dip"), she, with a newly- 
cut juniper bough, dipping out of the cup the strong 
KHsons, sprinkled them, with songs, upon his eyes, 
ow in this case, the dipping was not * remarkable.' 
It is natural enough to dip a bough in a liquid, in 
order to sprinkle the liquid. Just as in Numbers 19 : 
18, Moses commands that one should ^' dip hyssop 
in the water, and sprinkle it upon the tent." The 
difierence between one and the other act, is distinctly 
marked in both cases. Apollonius does not say that 
the serpent was baptized at all; but that the leafy 
rod of juniper was dipped, and with it, the serpent 
was sprinkled about the eyes. 

Tbat my statement of the meaning of the poet 'in 
this passage is correct, may be more evident to the 
reader, by looking at the following translation of it, 
from a celebrated work. It was made by Pawkes, 
who published translations of Apollonius, Sappho, 
Bion, Moschus, and other Greek poets. It may be 
found in Anderson's British Poets. It runs thus : 

A branch of juniper the maid applies, 
Steeped in a bankful potion, to his eyes; * 
Its odors strong the branch difibsed around, 
And sunk the enormous beast in sleep profound. 

Lond, SdiU, 1796. 

Certainly, the translator saw both dipping and sprink- 
ling here : the first, of the bough, the second, of the 
beast. 

But President Beecher remarks, " the Greek scho- 
liast sees no immersion here." On what ground does 
the President say this ? Simply because the Greek 
scholiast declares that '^ in these and the following 
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wordi the poet says, that Medea, spruMmg the poi- 
son with the juniper branch, put the dragon to sleeps' 
Yery true. That is evident enough. But does tne 
scholiast say, that Meclea did not dip the bough 1 
Not at all. Unfortunately for Pres. Beecher's ver- 
sion of the passage, he has thrown in the remark, 
that " the editor illustrates it by a reference to the 
passage in Virgil, in which the god of sleep shakes a 
nough, moistened with Lethean water, over the t^x^- 
ples of Palinurus, and puts him* to sleep." But did 
It not occi;ir to our author, that Yirgil speaks of that 
bough as having been soaked in the riv^r Styx, — 
"yique Stygia soporatam?"* The reader may see 
- how distinctly this is expressed by the translation of 
"Dr. Trapp, professor of poetry at Oxford :-^ 

Wet with Lethean dew, and Bittpt^ in Styx. 

In our scfaool-boy days we read the passa^ over 
and over again, out never imagined that a boug^ 
had the power of scattering drops of Stygian watw, 
without having first been put into it 

I am much obliged to Pres. Beecher for alluding 
to this passage in Yirgil, it is such a capital examj^e. 
so exactly to tlie point. The bough was dipped, and 
thai the water was sprinkled with it. As Potter 
Observes in his Grecian Antiquities, it was customary 
with the Greeks to dip a torch in sacred water, and 
then sprinkle si^rrounding objectSf For a torch, 
they often substituted a bough^f This is jiist what 
was done by Medea. ^ According to Pliny, a juniper 
bough was deemed particularly effectual against ser* 
pents.j: We see, at a glance^ urom the nature of the 
case, that the bough must have been dipped in the 
poisonous drugs, in order to smear the serpent's eyes. 
The version in some sense speaks for itself. The 
mention of the dipping of the leafy rod, was neces- 

* JBneid, v. 854. f Potter's 6r. Ant., lib. ii, chap. 4. 

t Pliny, lib. xzir, c. 8. 
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sary to a complete descriptiGlrof the act of Medea. 
Without this, an important circumstance woald have 
been omitted. With this, every thing is natural and 
in its place. And with this, the passage presents no 
difficulty at all. It is only necessary to look at it 
closely in its connection, in order to be convinced. 
Time was, when in the court of Pharaoh, Aaron 
threw down a rod upon the ground, and it became a 
serpent; but in this case as put by Pres. Beecher, 
wh6n we set clearly in the light the subject of Me- 
dea's baptism, behold another wonder ; — the serpent 
b&ximes arod! 

•A SECOND Example. To show that bapto has lost its 
primary meaning of immersion, another passage is 
cited from Luci£i. The writer does not tell where 
his quotation occurs ; but the reader may find jt in 
the dialogue between Lycinus and the Cyhic. We 
are told by Pres. Beecher, that if bapto means to dip, 
the sentence is, " the flesh of the shell-fish (called 
noqipvqa) can not only be eaten, but can also dip or 
immerse." He adds?, ** dip or immerse what? And 
how can flesh dip or immerse any thing?" To this 
I answer, that Luci^n himself has told how, in the 
preceding sentence, which our author has omit- 
ted to notice. Luci^n has told precisely what he 
means, and his meaning is entirely consonant with 
the idea of immersion. Look at the preceding sen- 
tence. The Cynic asks Lycinus, if those who use 
the shell-fish not only for food, but for dyeing, by 
mamifaciuring the flesh into dye-staff liquids ^^ do 
not act contrary to nature ? Lycinus answers, No : 
that nature had rendered the flesh of the fish fit not 
only to be eaten, but also (jbaptein) to dye. Now, 
although Lucidn has just explained the manner of 
this dyeing, that it is done by Tnaking a dye-stuff 
liquid out of the flesh, Pres. Beecher overlooks this 

* Baipctg fiiixfivfaiABvoi, ■ See Donnegan's L«x. on ^a<pag, 

11* . 
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as if it were quite irrapant Is it pioper to take a 
fragment . of a coDYersation, which expresses only t 
part of an idea, and build an argument upon it, as if 
it contained the whole 1 If Luciin tells us that the 
dyeing was performed by manufacturing the flerii 
into a liquid, then we see how in this case the word 
bcq^io may denote dyeing by dipping. 

Although I have spoken of the difference between 
bcqoio and bc^Hzo, and of the reason why the former 
is comparatively an unimportant word in this dis- 
cussion, yet I am not willing to see even this word 
seized by force, and pressed, contrary to its nature, 
into the service of a cause which it disowns* Its 

{>rimary meaning, to dip, still lives ; and while it 
ives, will modify the applications of the word. 
To denote the act of dyeing in other ways, other 
woras are used, although by a rhetorical fi^re, this 
may be employed to denote simply a certain effect^ 
or the appearance of a thing when it looks as if U 
had been dipped. Thus, the ancients called a certain 
^m baptes : why ? It had not been colored by art, 
It had never been affected by sprinkling, pouring, or 
dipping ; it retained its natural hue, but it was called 
iaptes, because it appeared as if it had been dipped. 
So in regard to the priests at Athens called Baptai, 
of whom our authors speak ; they used paint in a 
way which suggested the same idea. On that pas- 
sage in the Old Testament where we are told that 
Jezebel 'painted her face,' Bishop Patrick remarks, 
that the Hebrew expression is, ''she put her eyes in 
paint." The appearance of the eye was here referred 
to ; for the custom of dipping a bodkin or silver wire 
in siibittm. a dye-stuff, and moving it under the eye- 
lid, causea the ball of the eye to look as if it had 
been put into paint. The Baptai at Athens, however, 
were called by that name not merely from the use of 
paint, but because in their initiating rites they were 
immersed in ^larm water. (On this see Stephanus's 
Latin Thesaurus.) 
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. In regard to lexicons^ President Beecher has mad6 
iome very singular remarks. He says that he has 
examined several made by Greek writers, iqrith 
definitions in Greek, and gives us a specimen of 
vhat he calls a definition from one of them. He 
,Bays, Zonaras expressly defines baptism to be '^ for« 
giveness of sins by water and the Spirit! " This is 
no definition of the word at all. It is a theological 
notion, annexed to the word by a certain class of 
Christians. It is amazing that such a sentiment as 
this should be laid before us, as having any thing to 
do with SL definition of the word baptize. Among the 
ancients of different ages, baptism had various names 
of dignity, according to prevailing notions. They 
are enumerated in the Encyclopedia Britannica, as 
well as in other works. Baptism was called palingC' 
nesia^ or laver of regeneration ; it was called Ufej 
ealvatiany the seal of God, the seal of faith, mystery ^ 
sacrament, the gift of the Lord, consecration, consume 
motion, initiation, and viaticum from its being ad- 
ministered to departing persons. It was called, too, 
the sacrament of faith, the great circumcision, and 
purification, which last is the favorite name with 
President Beecher. But none of these names contain 
a definition of the word. Each one, in fact, is an 
eulogy on the ordinance. It would be as easy to 
show from '' ecclesiastical usage," that baptism 
means "regeneration," or "salvation," as that it 
means purification. In the writings of the fathers, it 
is often interchanged with regeneration ; the one is 
substituted for the other. If President Beecher can 
maintain his position in regard to purification, more 
strongly still can the Papist maintain his in regard 
to baptismal regeneration. The arguments of either 
one are as good as those of the other. They are 
intimately connected ; and he who takes one, will be 
logically and morally bound to take both. 

In closing his letter. President Beecher alludes to 
the assertion which I made, that on^ this questioni 
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the Baptists have the learning of modem Europe on 
their side. He says, that even if he admitted the 
truth of this claim, he would reply, "Before their 
TRIBUNAL I refuse TO STAND." This Sentence deserves 
to be remembered. Even if President Beecher were 
forced to own that aU the learning of modem Europe 
is against him, although it be on a question which 
turns on the meaning of a word, still would he not 
relinquish his ground. The ground which he occu- 
pies is certainly very high, if all the learning of 
modern Europe cannot reach it. 

But to whom does he appeal ? At whose judg- 
ment-seat will he stand? He appeals to the Greek 
&thers, — the men who wrote Greek, to whom the 
language was vernacular. But the modern Greeks 
read their books as easily as we read English, and 
with one voice, declare that the fathers understood 
the word baptize to mean immerse. Before their 
tribunal, Prof. Stuart has stood; and what verdict 
did he bring away? He says, speaking of immer- 
sion, that the Greek fathers, and the Latin ones who 
were familiar with the Greek, understood this to be 
the meaning J the usual import of baptizo, " would 
hardly seem capable of denial,!^ ^ Yet, after this, 
their decision, announced by the more agtd profes- 
sor, we behold President Beecher, a younger man, 
going into their court, and, as if they had never said 
a word, appealing to them with the question, Does 
not baptize mean to purify? We are well aware, 
that some of the most learned and judicious men of 
President Beecher's denomination smile kindly at his 
generous enthusiasm in defence of their cause, and 
frankly aver that he cannot succeed in sustaining his 
peculiar theory. 

Having thus noticed the various statements of the 
letter, the reader will observe my entire 

* Biblical Repository, ^Tol. HI, p. 962. 
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C09IPLIANCS WITH MESSRS. CQOEE & TOWNEES REQUEST. 

In regard to the letter, they say, '^ the examples 
cited are decisive. We call the attention of Mr. 
Hague to thei^ particularly." I have bestowed the 
attention which they demanded. And now I call on 
tbem to say, whether they will admit that their 
friend, on whom they called for aid, has not correctly 
represented the meaning of Clement in regard to the 
Jews being often baptized on their beds, or whether 
they will assert that Archbishop Potter, the author 
of the Greek Archaeology, and the editor of Clement's 
works, together with those Italian scholars who re- 
published his edition of Clement in Venice, were 
quite unable to translate the sentence, and, of course, 
quite unfortunate in not having been able to derive 
some light from Illinois ? I have quoted a note of 
that learned editor, containing a positive denial that 
the sentence in Clement can have «ich a sense as 
President Beecher attributes to it. Again, will they 
cpntinue to insist that the poet ApoUonius declares 
that Medea baptized the huge serpent ; or will they 
admit the version which says she dipped the bou^hi 
and sprinkled the dragon with it; a version whicn 
is sustained by the highest authorities, which an 
unlearned reader can see is by far the most natural, 
^nd which contains internal evidence of being true? 
We shall see how they will pass this trial of their 
candor. 

In justice to President Beecher, however, it ought 
to be said, that he is more clear in the statement of 
his principles, and more consistent in his reasonings, 
than Messrs. Cooke and Towne. They assert that 
the word baptize means to sprinkle. He denies that 
it denotes any specific act. They take first one 
meaning, and then another, just as it suits them. 
He denies that this can be properly done. He says 
(Bib. Repos., 2d series, p. 42, Jan., 1840), '^ If we 
adopt the generic meanmg, ]^infy or cleanse, we 
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must adhere to it at all limesi when speaking of the 
rite. On the other hand, if we adopt a specific 
meaning, as immerse, or sprinkle, we must adhere 
to it in the same way, and not pass from the generic 
to the specific, or from the specific to the generic, 
according to the exigencies, on the ground that the 
word baptizo may, in the whole circuit of its usie, 
mean sometimes one thing and sometimes another. 
Nor must we adopt both; for however numerous the 
possible meanings of a word may be jn its various 
usages, it has in each particular case but one mean- 
ing, and in all similar cases its meaning is the same. 
Hence, the word baptizo, as applied to a given rite, 
has not two or many meanings, but one, and to that 
one, we should in all cases adhere." 

We deem these principles to be just And if they 
are, they cut up by the roots the doctrines of Messrs. 
Cooke and Towne, touching the various meanings of 
' the word. And as to President Beecher himself if 
he fails to prove that the word means simply and 
properly to purify, they leave him no ground on 
which to stand for the defence of different tnodes of 
baptism. 

In regard to President Beecher's attempt to show 
that the word baptize means to purify, I have said, 
that by the same process the Catholics might prove 
that it means to regenerate; and in my former reply 
to the reasonings of Messrs, Cooke and Towne, p. 19, 
I had occasion to notice the 

SIMHiARlTY OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR UNIVERSALISM ANP 

SFRINELINO. 

I would again refer the reader to that paragraph. 
As to the word aionion, eternal, on which the discus- 
sion with Universalists generally turns, they speak 
of its great variety of meanings, and of its uncertain- 
ty. Just so my reviewers speak of the word baptizo. 
On page 122 of the Rejoinder, they ask if I have 
''seen no successful arguments against Universalists 
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by Pedobaptist writers?" I answer that I have; 
but not exactly on the philological principles of our 
authors. Did Prof. Stuart, in his discussion of that 
subject, admit that eternal was not the native and 
proper meaning of aionios ? Or, admitting that it 
had been, did he allow that this meaning had ever 
been '' merged and lost? " Not at all. He declares 
that when aionios is used to denote something of 
limited duration, it is used caiachresiicaUy. And 
with rhetoricians, what is a catachresis ? It is de- 
fined, '^ a harsh trope, by which a word is forced into 
an application contrary to its proper meaning." An 
instance of this is found, in applying the word ever- 
lasting to any thing temporary, as in the conversa- 
tional phrase, everlasting talker, everlasting plague^ 
&c. Does Prof. Stuart allow the UniversaTists to get 
off by saying that this distinction is of no importance, 
and that ''other meanings are other meanings, come 
from what source they may ? " No. He holds them 
to the proper meaning of the word, as well when it 
is applied to future misery, as to future happiness. 
The word Gehenna, too, was primarily the name of 
a place in Judea, known as a scene of gloom and 
wretchedness. It was transferred, as a proper name, 
to a place of gloom and wretchedness in the invisi- 
ble world; but its primary meaning modifies and 
Umits its application, or else it might be given as a 
proper name to heaven as well as to hell, — to a scene 
of happiness as well as of misery. Let it be admitted, 
that the primary meanings of these words have been 
<' merged and lost," and their real sense may be 
easily hidden in a mist of uncertainty. 

BAPTISM OF BEDS. 

It is said by President Beecher, in his letter, p. 117, 
''Our credulity has been sorely taxed to believe that 
couches were habitually immersed by the Jews." 
Tet it is asserted in Mark 7: 4, that the Pharisees 
baptized cups, pots, brazen vessels, and couches. 
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(Thiff last word is rendered tables, ia cm T^rridn.) 
Nofw, why should it be deemed incredible, ^M ihef 
immersed these things, eonsidering the superstitious 
character of the men ? Did not our Saviour retell 
ttem for their proneness to go beyond the l&w ctf 
crt>8eryances ? Would they not "straid at a giKWt 
and swallow a camell" They could do tasitkf 
thoHigs which would seem hard to others. Our a»^ 
atots speak of them as i^ they were reasonable nieli ; 
but Mark represents them as being just the r8Ters0» 
He speaks of them as yery superstitious, as following 
tradition instead of the Bible ; but when he gives the 
feuiis which sustain his assertion, shall we say, they 
tax our credulity ? Why, if there was nothing mar- 
vdlous about them, they would never have becdi 
mentioned for such a purpose. 

In my Review, I quoted from the celebrated Rabl^ 
Maimonides, the rule which required them to im- 
merse their couches. This is proof. My revieweyd 
do not attempt to invalidate it. There stands the 
rule, which requires the Jew to immerse his cduek 
"part by part" Why do they not meet it fairly ? 
They ougnt to disprove it, or else concede the argu- 
ment 

I referred to Calmet, to show the possUnlihf of mt* 
mersing couches, but my reviewers say, they can 
find nothing to the point I had in my mind such 
expressions as these, which the reader may find in 
Calmet " The word Bed, is in ma:ny cases calcu^ 
lated to mislead and perplex the reader^ The beds 
in the East are very different from those trsed hi 
this part of the world, and our attention to this^ & 
indispensable to the right apprehension of several 
passages of Holy Writ" — He adds, that frequently 
the bed spoken of in the Bible, is nothing more than 
"a cotton quilt folded double." He quotes from 
Psalms the sentence, ^^I make my bed to swim, and 
water my couch with tears," to show, that a Jewish 
couch might be sp hard that tears would "runtn^iii 
it" It occurred to me, that these facts might tend to 
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remove any difficulties which might arise from one's 
associating the term bed with such structures as bear 
that name amongst us. But as our authors cannot 
see how they bear upon the point, I must commend 
tnem to the judgment of the candid reader. Let 
him remember that my reviewers concede, that bap- 
tize ofien nieans immerse ; and as to its meaning m 
this passage, let him connect with it the fact that 
these articles were immersed. I ask again, which 
are the clearer lights ; such authorities as these, or 
the assertions of my reviewers. 

John's baptism. 

In their " Hints," Messrs. Cooke and Towne have 
expressed their belief, that for John to have immersed 
all those to whom he administered baptism, would 
have been an impossibility, because it would, have 
required more time and strength than he possessid. 
They suppose that John baptized half a million. 
Tliis calculation I treated as a mere guess. They 
seem to think it unreasonable, that 1 should not re- 
gard it as a thing proved. They found it upon the 
expression, ''then went out to him Jerusalem, and 
all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, 
and were baptized of him." That people crowded 
to him from all these parts, we readily admit ; but it 
can be easily shown, that John did not baptize 
even a majority of the converts. For, 1st, we 
are expressly told, that Jesus ''made and baptized 
MORE DISCIPLES THAN JoHN ;"* and, 2dly, we know 
that the great proportion of the higher classes were 
baptized by neither. The Pharisees and lawyers 
rejected John,f and of Jesus it was asked long after- 
ward, " Have any of the rulers or Pharisees believed 
on him?" The expression touching Jerusalem going 
oat to the wilderness, is a general one, denoting 
many from the various classes of society. Some 
went merely to see ; others who asked for baptism 
were denied.^ Moreover, the public ministry of Je- 

r ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■» 

* John 4: 1. t Luke 7: 90. I Matt. 8: 7. 
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sus was twice as long as that of John ; and if, in the 
space of time allotted to him, John baptized Aa^ a 
fniUioriy and Jesus made disciples in a still more rapid 
ratio, then at Ihe time of Christ's death there must 
have been not* far from three millions of persons who 
had embraced his religion in that little land of Pales- 
tine. What a new idea is this ! Surely, it could not 
have been said with much propriety, " Who hath 
believed our report?" Nor could the church have 
been called properly " a little flock.^* Compared with 
such an increase, the triumphs of the apostles could 
not have seemed very marvellous, nor the descent of 
the promised Spirit so very marked as is generally 
believed. But the fact is clear that this calculation 
is a very hasty assumption. 

Our authors speak of my treating their remarks 
touching the phrase " Much water," in John 3 : 23, 
wifh ridicule. They were dissatisfied with our 
English version, and said, that in the original the 
phrase is noXla xa vdara^ many waters — denoting little 
rivulets. I answered this by saying that in Rev. 14: 
2, the same phrase is used to designate ihe ocean. 
This was "no sneer,'' but an argument. I still deem 
it a sound one. I see no reason to be dissatisfied with 
our English translation, which denotes abundance of 
water. 

BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 

The learned Dr. Whitby of the church of England, 
in his commentary on the narration of Christ's bap- 
tism in Matt. 3, speaks of the decisive voice of the 
Greeks on the- import of baptism, quotes the Jewish 
rule on the subject, and declares that a doubt whether 
John immersed Jesus, must arise from ignorance. 
As Whitby was a Pedobaptist, one of the most emi- 
nent of his age for biblical knowledge, and quoted by 
succeeding writers on almost every theological topic, 
I may be allowed to ask for his plain statement a 
candid consideration. The copy of his work which 
I have used, belongs to the Boston Athenaeum, and 

in two quarto volumes. 
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In their " Hints,'' our authors stated that Christ 
was baptized as a priest, — that his baptism was his 
legal initiation into the office. In answer to this, I 
said, that the requisitions of the Mosaic law could 
not apply to the priesthood of Christ, *'for it is evi- 
dent '' (says Paiil, Heb. 7: 14) *4hat our Lord sprang 
out of Juda ; of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood." My opponents ask, whether 
I have " thus penned a denial of the priesthood of 
Christ," and speak of the influence of "German 
writers," in a case where there was no occasion to 
allude to them. I have no idea, however, that they 
have any real doubts of my orthodoxy on this point. 
The question is asked only for effect. My argument 
on this point is very brief. I will* just state it and 
leave it. 1. The rites of initiation into the priest- 
hood were enjoined by the Mosaic law; 2. But in 
the tribe to which our Lord belonged, that law recog- 
nized no priesthood. 3. Therefore Christ's baptism 
could not nave been a legal initiation into the priest- 
hood. 

BAPTISM OF TH^ THREE THOUSAND. 

In their first work, Messrs. Cooke and Towne stated 
their belief, that the three thousand converts on the 
day of Pentecost could not have been immersed in 
Jerusalem, for the want of water. " The brook Ce- 
dron was dry, and no suitable place could be found." 
On page 30 of my Review, I expressed my a^onish- 
ment that they should speak thus, since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Robinson's work on Palestine, in which 
the vast extent of reservoirs and pools is amply ex- 
hibited, and where it is stated that never, even in a 
siege, was there " a want of water within the city." 
What do they reply to this ? That " water in wells 
might answer all the purposes of standing a siege, 
and yet not be very convenient for immersing." But 
let it be observed, Dr. Robinson does not say that the 
water chiefly was in wells, but just the contrary. 
Have the gentlemen, even yet, not looked at Dr. 
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Robinson's statements ? The city now abound? in 
relics of fountains, cisterns, pools, baths, reservoix3| 
basins, and conduits, which indicate an abundaoce 
of water, and great facilities for adapting its flow or 
confinement to every imaginable purpose. 

In connection with remarks on the baptism of the 
three thousand, I stated that Chrysostom of Ooristaa- 
tinople, immersed in one day, 3000 catechumens, 
young persons who had been instructed in Christian- 
]ty, and that in doing it he had none to assist hiiQ 
but the clergy of his own church. The gentlemen 
say, that 1 give them ** no authoriiy for so incredible 
afacty Here then is the authority,-^ CAry505/om 
himself. He says, that " the emperor was affected 
at the sight of the newly-baptized, for they were 
about three ihousand,^^ See his Ep. ad Innocent, vd. 
iii, p. 518.^— Neander'a Life of Chrysostom, vol, ii, p. 
225. Could we have better authority for this histor- 
ical fact which occurred on the great Sabbath, April 
16th, 404. That these were immersed, there can be 

* no doubt, for Chrysostom calls baptism a '^ plunging 
into the water and raising out of it," and is quoted 
by Prof. Stuart in the Biblical Repository (vol, iii, p. 

* 358), as expressing his idea in the following sen- 
tence : '^ We as in a sepulchre, immersing our heads 
in water, the old man is buried, and, sinking down, 

^he whole is concealed at once; then, as we emerge, 
tfte new man again rises." (Chrysostom in cap. iii, 
Jofianpis.) Moreover, Chrysostom, in the case be- 
fore us, speaks of the baptisteries ; (a* otoXvfi^rjdgM ;) 
and we know that the grand baptistery of the church 
of St. Sophia, built in the age of Constantine, was a 
spacious and splendid work. 

Here, then, is a well attested fact, that 3000 were 
immersed in one day at one place, for it is said, that 
they were assembled on the preceding evening, and 
were ready, waiting the approach of the appointed 

day, according to the custom of those times. Here is 

■ ■ ' .■■.■ I.I f 

* This reference is to the edltioQ of CUx^fwoaUva, pufc^UalMd at PiciSj bj '^f^ 
faucun. 
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reviewers if Chrysostom of old, and Neander oif 
modern times, may be relied on a,B good historical 
authorities 1 

BAPTISM OF THE ETHIOPIAN. 

Our authors continue to insist that the Ethiopiai\ 
must have read something about sprinkling in the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. 52, although there i^ no reason 
to doubt, that he was readipg the Septuagint version, 
from which Luke draws his qiiotation, and in whicti 
tji^t verb ii§ i^endered astonish. This I m,eutipaed ift 
my Review, p. 32. Without protracting debate q^ 
this point, I will only cite a remark from Dr. Bai^nes'^ 
notes on Isaiah, whiph applies to th^ case. It is a 
(^omment pn the passage in question. He says, ^^ It 
JTttay be remarked, that whichever of the above senses, 
is assigned, it furnishes no arguiQent for the practice 
of sprinkling in baptfsm. It refers to the fact of hia 
purifying or cleansing the nations, and not to th^ 
ordinance q{ Christian baptism, i^Qr should it bq 
used as an ar^timent in rtference to the mode in 
which thai should be administered,''^ 

BAPTISM AND THE LORD's SUPPER. 

The question is sometimes a^ked, why is it that 
the Baptists insist so strongly on the primitive mode 
of baptism, but not on the necessity of celebrating 
the Lord's Supper, in the manner of Christ and the 
apostles. It is said, that they celebrated it at evening, 
in an upper room, reclining at their table ; and why 
should we not with equal reason urge conformity to 
their example in these particulars ? I answer, thes^ 
particulars are not mentioned in the law. The 
Christian dispensation has but two rites; and the 
acts essential to these, are involved in precisely thre? 
ENACTING TERMS — Immerse, Eat, Drink. Thcse words 
ftre words of command ; they are in the imperative 
mood. Here is the Christian, ritual. We have no 
more right to alter one part than we have to obliterate 
the whole. To do eitiie]|ri is to act on a principle 
12* 
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which, if followed out, would subvert the authority 
of Christ as a legislator. When we shall stand in 
his holy presence, and our past life shall be reviewed, 
we shall doubtless feel it to have been a serious 
business, to interpret to others the meaning of those 
words which express the specific actions enjoined by 
him on every believer^ 

HOW SPRINKLING CAME TO BE CALLED BAPTISM. 

It is an historical fact, and worthy to be remem- 
bered on account of its bearings in this discussion, 
that sprinkling came to^be called baptism, not on 
philological grounds, not in view of the meaning of 
the words, but on the ground of church authority. 
A power arose in Christendom, which, after corrupt- 
ing Christian doctrines, began to "think to change 
times and laws." Having made baptism essential 
io salvation, it mercifully decreed that if an unbap- 
tized person could not be removed from his bed, the 
application of water to him in the bed should be 
considered as baptism; but only in this case of 
necessity,* As sprinkling afterwards became more 
common, arguments in favor of calling it baptism, 
began to be urged from cexiBm figvrcUive ui§es of the 
latter terra. The fallacy of these arguments has 
been shown ; prevailing custom gave them currency 
in Europe, and reverence for custom has given them 
influence in this country. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM FIGURES. 

The most curious instances of endeavoring to 
establish the proper meaning of a word from its 
figurative uses, embrace the word bapto, not baptizo: 
and of these, the strangest, is that one cited from 
Homer's poem, entitled " The Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice." The whole poem is hyperbolical, 
abounding in the boldest exaggeration. Fifteen of 
the mice, and eighteen of the frogs, have names giv^n 
to them as leading combatants. Jupiter calls a 
eouncil of the frogs, to arrest the conflict, and when 

* See page 114. 
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he interposes by his thunder, the earth quakes from 
pole to pole. Pope's translation gives us the spirit of 
the poem, in those lines where Jupiter cries, 

What seas of blood I view, what world9 of slain;. 
An Iliad rising from a day's campaign! 

Well, to show what an awful event was the death 
of one of the heroes, a fighting frog named Cram- 
bophagus, Homer tells us that the lake was dyed 
with his blood. The idea which the spirit of the 
piece presents to the view, is that of a lake appearing 
as if it had been turned into blood, or covered with 
it. To form an hyperbole for the occasion, Homer 
seizes a word used to denote the dyeing of any thing 
by covering it with a liquid. Such a word was 
baptOj which, if it meant to sprinkle, would have 
made no hyperbole^ and would not have suited his 
purpose. If from this figure of Homer, it follows 
that bapto means to sprinkle, it would follow from 
the poet Cowley's hyperbole, that to drown means 
merely to wet, for he says of Goliath, that he lay 
** drowned in his own blood.'' If such principles of 
reasoning were admitted, language would fail to 
convey any ideas with certainty. 

BRIEF SUMMARY. • 

In order to come to a just conclusion touching a 
discussion, it is necessary to keep clearly in mind 
the main points on which it must turn. In the pres- 
ent case, these points are comprised in a few facts 
and PRINCIPLES. 

One great fact is this, that in the first ages of 
Christianity, immersion prevailed throughout the 
world. — See pp. 58, 114, &c. The ancient baptisteries 
of Europe still stand as proofs of this. 

Another great fact is, that the first deviations 
from this rule were allowed in behalf of those who 
were confined to beds of sickness, and were called 
clinic baptisms. The superstitious notion that the 
outward rite was of saving efficacy, introduced these 
exceptions. — See p. 114, and the articles there refer- 
red to. 
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The third great fact is, that when, at the time of 
Ibe Reformation, the church emerged from papal 
darkness, the leading Reformers acknowledged that 
immersion wa? the proper meaning pf the word bap- 
tism — the undoubted praotioe of the primitive church. 
On thi3 point, the testimony of Luther, for instance, 
i§ quite decisive. Op no subject, eim Table to ci|e 

Soofs more clear. — See pp. 23, 24, 25, 100, 1 10. Icn 
e preceding pages I have said nothing of MsLANCf-. 
TaoN, who seems to h^-ve feU more deeply on this 
subject than the rest, and perceiving the Ilefonners* 
lack of consistency, confessed that here was the 
"weak point" of Protestantism. The Elector of 
Saxony, for the sake of peace, dissuaded them from 
the full discussion of the subject.'*^ It is a/ewrf oi 
^eat importance, that in this respect, the Reformers; 
themselves confessed that the Reformation was im^ 
perfect. I say, if this be proved to be a fact, it i^ a 
momentous one, and ought to have great weight in 
this free country, in determining the controvery. Is 

it not PROVED ? 

A fourth great fact is, that in the German Bible, 
the word baptize, was translated by a word denoting 
immersion. That word is taufen. See Luther's 
testimony upon it, p. 25. 

A* fifth great fact is, that the leading scholars 
whom the Reformation produced, followed Luther 
with their testimonies to the true import of the trord. 
See the concessions of -Beza, Casaubon and Witsius, 
in their criticisms on the Sybilline verse, pp. 15, 16. 
Also that of Turretin, on the same passage, pp. 13 — 
15, 21, 22. To these many more might be added. 

A sixth great fact is, that the leading writers of 
the Greeks and Latins, men who had nothing to do 
with the Protestant Reformation, unite in their tes- 
timonies to the same point. 

A seventh great fact is, that the Romish writers 
use the same kind of reasoning, to defend their doc- 
trine and the sacrifices of the mass, as the advocates 

* For proof of thit latter fact, mj limiu will allow me onlj to refer the fe§^ 
to mj Hiitorical Difcoaieei Pxorideace, 4839, pp. 86, 173. 
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of sprinkling use to defend that ceremony. See pp. 
66—70. To this may be added the fact, that the 
Catholics have always warded oif the arguments of 
the Protestants agamst the changes made by the 
Papal church in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, by the retort, that the church has as much 
authority to change one ordinance as the other. 
See Bossuet's Tract on Communion in both kinds. 

All these are real facts^ or they axe not. If they 
are, they will be decisive with a consistent Protes- 
tant. And my most earnest assertion is, that no 
man can invalidate the testimony to their reality, 
without subverting the -foundation of all historical 
evidence, and thus opening the wav for a palsying 
skepticism touching the grounds ot belief, and H^ 
certainty of all knowledge. 

Admitting the Bible to be the true standard of faith 
and practice, the great pbinciples on which thi^^ 
discussion turns are these, — 

1. In the baptismal law-r-that is, in the Great 
Commission, the enacting term, is not used in any 
figurative sense, bu^ has its proper meaning — the 
9ame as have the enacting terms eat and dbink in 
the command to observe the Eucharist, the only 
other Christian rite enjoined on us. 

The second great principle is, that where we have 
an explicit and universal law, enjoining a positive 
institution, the church has no right to take unto 
herself the authority, to affix to the terms of that law 
any new or modern meaning, nor to alter the rite 
itself, for reasons derived from ezpediencv, instruc* 
tiveness, convenience, or any other ground. 

If these principles are acknowledged to be true, 
then the cause which I advocate is established. If 
they are not true, then I know not where to find 
firm footing in order to stem the floods of skeptical 
and papal errors which are ever raging around us, 
and which will surely prevail against us, if we leavQ 
any '' weak point" exposed to their power. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In closing my Examination of the Rejoinder, I 
would now commend the suggestions which it con- 
tains, to the calm and prayerful consideration of the 
reader. Let him remember, that, although the ob- 
servance of an outward rite has not in itself any 
saving efficacy, it does not thence follow that it is of 
little importance. A few word? from Dr. Barnes, in 
his commentary on Mark 16 : 16, is quite to the 
point in this place. He says, "It is worthy of remark, 
that Jesus* has made baptism of so much importance. 
He did not say, indeed, that a man couiii not be 
saved without baptism, but he has strongly implied 
that if this is neglected, hiowing it to be a command of 
the Saviour, it endangers the salvation of the soul. 
Faith and baptism are the beginnings of a Christian 
life ; the one, the beginning of piety in the soul, the 
other, of its manifestation before men, or of a profes- 
sion of religion. And no man can tell how much he 
endangers his eternal interest, by being ashamed of 
Cflirist before men." To this it may be added, that 
no one can tell the ultimate results upon the church 
herself, of any departure from the institutions of 
Jesus Christ. The grand anti-christian apostasy 
was brought about by slight deviations from apostolic 
practice ; and the principle, that the church has a 
right to alter or dispense with a divine command, is 
a basis strong and broad enough to bear up the 
main pillars of the system of popery. 

The little advance which Protestants have made in 
Europe since the days of Luther, the increasing 
influence of the Romish Church in England and on 
the Continent, and the tendency to Papal doctrines 
throughout the realm of Protestantism, are sufficient 
to suggest the inquiry, whether there be not some- 
thing wrong in the constitution of many churches, 
which "have, as to cardinal doctrines, a correct 
confession of faith. The decline of piety, years ago, 
among the churches planted by the Puritans in 
Massachusetts, is a moral phenomenon worthy of 
study. What an instructive fact is that which 
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occurs in the history of President Edwards — thq 
dissohition of his pastoral relation to his church in 
New England. How remarkable, that even he, 
* whose mental powers so far transcended those of 
other men, and whose piety was commensurate with 
his intellect, could not urge the Christian rule, that 
none should partake at the Lord's table except those 
who gave evidence of a change of heart, without 
loosening the bonds which united him to his people ! 
Time was, when even in Boston, the spiritual 
doctrines of the Puritans were scarcely heard at all, 
except from a Baptist pulpit, then occupied by the 
venerable Dr. Stillman, on whose lips, for more than 
a quarter of a century, crowds habitually hung with 
delight and profit. This fact was once candidly 
recognized by Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, when 
addressing the church to which Stillman once 
ministered. Said he, '*your lamp was burning 
when ours had gone out." Great as was the per- 
sonal piety of the Puritans, and of many of their 
successors, the constitution of their churches was not 
adapted to preserve the purity of their doctrines. 

And let it be asked, what can be better fitted to 
secularize the church, and ultimately to embarrass 
her progress, than the operation of the principle that 
an infant comes into the church as well as into the 
state by virtue of its natural birth ; ^and, as in the 
latter case, it is entitled to the privileges of citizen- 
ship, so, in the former, it is entitled to the sealing rite 
of baptism. Such a principle must be corrupting, 
and where its deleterious results are not seen in the 
general condition of the church, it may be for want 
of time fully to develop them, or because its legiti- 
mate tendencies are mercifully arrested by the 
providence of God, or the gracious influences of his 
Holy Spirit. Deeply was I once affected by this 
thought, when a missionary of the Presbyterian 
church, who has for years been laboring in Europe, 
frankly confessed to me, that he wished the nation 
to whom he had been sent, knew nothing of infant 
baptism, because then, he might have a closer access 
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to their consciences^ and by rousing in their bosoms 
a sense of sin, might lead them to embrace the gospel* 

But while ^I speak thus of the tendency of a 
constitution and the effects of a system, I rejoice to 
knoxr that there are so many in the various denomi- 
nations of Christendom whom I can hail as fellow- 
disciples, and with whom .1 can cherish spiritual 
communion. Yes,eyen among the Catholics, who have 
changed both the ordinances of Christ, and among 
the Quakers, who have extirpated both, I have met 
with those who hold the Head, Jesus Christ, and who 
seem to be acting " according to their light." The 
first of these sects inculcate a gorgeous and unau- 
thorized system of rites, and the other have no rites 
at all ; yet among them both, I have known those 
whom I hold as Christians, and hope to meet in 
heaven. Their peculiar systems, I must oppose^- 
the arguments for them I would fain refute, and the 
effects of them I deplore ; but as to themselves per- 
sonally, if they honor the cross of Christ, cherish his 
Sirit, and love him as a Saviour, I would esteem 
em as brethren, honor them for their virtues, and 
rejoice that, in any respect, they are "fellow-helpers 
to the truth." 

Still, while I hold my heart and mind open to a 
just appreciation of all that is good in those who 
differ irom me, and say with Paul, " as far as we 
have attained, let us walk by the same rule, and 
mind the same thing," my desire is, that the day 
may soon come, when the principle, that the Bible 
is the only rule of a Christian's faith, shall be exalted 
to a practical supremacy throughout Christendom, — 
when in regard to baptism, the simple object of each 
inquirer will be to know what the Saviotir meant by 
the command contained in his Great Commission^ 
and when, in the spirit of universal obedience, the 
united church, bowing at the feet of Jesus, shall say, 

Our gracious God, how plain 
Are thy directions given! 

" thy word giveth light, it giveth understanding to 
the simple J^ 
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